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Ter - 

NO gorgeous dome, whose summits proudly shroud 
Their towering grandeur in the mists of cloud 
Nor wreck of Genius, splendid in decay, 

A Nation’s boast, invites the annual lay ; 

But rear'd in days of yore, ere Science smil'd, 
Lonely, amid the bleak and cheerless wild 

Yon roofless Structure of gigantic Stone, 
Cemented by its pond’rous mass alone ; 

Where halts the pilgrim, breathless, and amaz’d, 
At the huge heap, by barbarous hands uprais’d, 
Or shuddering hears upon the midnight plain, 
Sounds, like the voice of Spirits that complain. 

No longer vibrate to the Zephyr’s sigh 
The massive rock, once nicely pois’d on high ; 
Yet o’er the pile, for countless ages past, 

With sparing wing has sped the wintry blast, 
While the proud monument which Taste design’d, 
Has bow’d to Time, nor left a name behind. 

What, tho’ no rescued records guard the fame, 
Or the rude history of these Stones proclaim, 
Still Fancy traces pack the rugged fane 
To the rude Cuthite, or the martial Dane; 

Or feigns, that ‘neath its turf the mystic Ring 
Protects the ashes of some honour'd King ; 
Or there the Roman on his altar laid 

His holy offering, and his worship paid ; 

Or that at Merlin’s voice, by sorcery made, 
Uprose the vast, stupendous Colonnade. 

Vain dreams ! those aged Trilithons reveal 
The rough, unsculptur’d work of Druid zeal : 
Happy around erst frown'd the shadowy wood ; 
And ‘mid the leafy gloom the Temple stood ; 
Emblem of times, with darkest ignorance blind ; 
Nor less an emblem of man’s dreary mind, 

Ere Superstition’s empire past away, 

And on the Briton beam'd a purer day. 
Secluded here, and wean'd from worldly thought, 
His secret lore the reverend Druid taught : 

Here with his harp inspir'd the youthful soul, 
And mark'd thro’ space the heavenly wonders roll. 
On that rude marble, now with stones o’erspread, 
How oft the human sacrifice has bled, 

Or ’mid the flames that wrapt the crowded cage, 
Blaz'd to appease his God's impending rage ! 

Such were thine altars, Albion! stain’d with gore, 

Ere Cesar fix'd his eagles on thy shore ; 

Such, ere th’ imperial mandate fiercely drove 

The dreaded Druid from his hallow’d grove, 

And Mona yielded from her forest shades 

The vanquish’d Band to Rome’s avenging blades ! 
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* See Mr. Salmon’s Poem, which gained the Prize, in p. 549. 
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PREFACE. 
‘ —@o— 

IN the ace to our last Volume we had occasion to express our 
satisfaction that our great National resources were not only entire, and 
in every respect unimpaired, but that all of them were existing in a 
condition which promised effectual relief to the difficulties of Trade and 
Agriculture. During the last six months the progress of all these 
sources of our National wealth has very greatly exceeded our expec- 
tation. The four great channels of our riches are—our AGRICULTURE, 
our MANUFACTURES, our CoMMERCE, and that InrerRNAL ‘TRADE, 
which, like one of our general canals, receiving the contributions of all 
the branches, circulates and conveys them through every division of the 
community,—thus affording to the vast majority of society the wages of 
jabour, and to the more opulent classes, enlarged means of consuming 
and enjoying the produce. 

To commence, then, with our AGricuLTuRE. In January last, the 
average price of wheat, as given in the Gazette, was thirty-nine shil- 
lings. On Saturday, June 22, the average price of wheat, by the offi- 
cial document, was sixty-two shillings. Here, therefore, in one arti- 
cle, is a rise of thirty-five per cent. Such are the present prospects of 
Agriculture, that Sir Thomas Lethbridge withdrew his motion for an 
inquiry into the causes of Agricultural distress, and expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the present condition of the Landlord and Farmer.—Within 
the same period, there has occurred a like favourable progress in the 


, great Money Market. In February the price of three per cent. stock 


was seventy-two pounds. The price of the same stock was, on June 30, 
a considerable fraction above eighty. —In Manuracturgs, another 
division of our National resources, there is the same ground of con- 
gratulation ; though our limits will not permit us to g° through the 
detail of the accounts, and more particularly to follow the official 
report of our colonial and minor exports.—Under the head of Com- 
mMeRCE, the main subject for observation is, that the amount of our ton- 
nage very nearly corresponds with the highest amount during the war ; 
or, in other words, that its diminution, in consequence of the resump- 
tion of trade by the Continental Nations, answers in no degree to the 
general apprehension, which, not only our merchants, but almost every 
one who has reflected upon this subject, very reasonably entertained.— 
Our Liverpool Correspondent informs us, as a proof of the increasing 
prosperity of that “ Western Capital,” that the amount of last year's 
Dock Rates, audited to the 25th of June, “had exceeded that of any 
preceding one, the tonnage of vessels having produced 61,422/. 12s. 4d.; 
and the dues on Merchandise 62,945/. 16s. 1d., forming a total of 
124,368/. 8s. 5d. In 18i18—19, which was the previous most produc- 
tive year, the amount was in round numbers 118,000/. and in 1821—22, 
110,000/."—-Our Inrer1or TRAbe is equally gratifying to every pa- 
triotic feeling. One of the greatest criterions of the prosperity of this 
branch of our general dealing is the astonishing and unforeseen facility 
with which cash payments have been resumed, and the prosperous and 
secure condition of almost all our Banks in town and country. Ano- 
ther criterion is in the vast increase of vessels employed in the coasting 
trade. A third proof is in the prosperity of our Canals, and the high 
prices of their shares. A fourth is, in the activity of building. A fifth 
is, in the full employment of all labouring hands in Manchester, Shef- 


field, Leeds, Birmingham, &c. 
Not- 
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Notwithstanding the repeal of about Seven Millions and a Half of 
Taxes within the last two years, the Revenue exceeds the ):xpenditure 
to a large amount; and in the most important branches of national con- 
sumption, a vigour and activity are a ed, which shew in the most 
convincing manner how effectual the relief given by the Legislature has 
proved, and how judiciously that relief has been applied. These state- 
ments are the surest Indices of real prosperity ; they illustrate the re- 
turn of the Landed Interest to a better remuneration for its produce, 
and diminution of their expence ; to the Manufacturer a market for his 
industry and his art—to the Merchant unfettered encouragement for 
his speculation and his risk—to the Monied Man security for his ca- 

ital in the peace and prosperity of the land—to the Poor the assimi- 
ation of their gains to the prices of their wants—to the Rich the united 
combination of all these effects, as producing on society consequences 
reciprocally ensuring to them the security of their property, the tran- 
quillity of the country, and the maintenance of constitutional and re- 
ligious Establishments, which are the pride and boast of Britons, and 
the admiration of surrounding Nations. 

In the course of the present Volume we have had the pleasure to re- 
cord two instances of Royal Munificence, worthy of our excellent King 
—his gift of his honoured Father's Library to the British Nation * ; and 
his Donation of 1000 guineas a year to the Royal Society of Literature +. 
Both these truly noble acts will, we doubt not, have a beneficial influ- 
ence on the Literature of our Country. 

We cannot conclude without returning our grateful acknowledgments 
to the Publick for the extensive patronage we continue to receive. It 
shall always be our earnest endeavour to merit the support we have so 
long and so unremittingly experienced. Our learned Coadjutors and 
numerous Contributors will also receive our unfeigned thanks ; and we 
have still to solicit their able and effective aid to our topographical and 
biographical departments; by which our “Oxsituary” in particular 
has been greatly enriched.—For the variety of articles in every depart- 
ment, it may be sufficient to refer to our different Indexes. 

June 30, 1823. 


* See p. 347. t See p. 544. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


Mr. T. P. Courtenay has disclaimed be- 
ing the author of the pamphlet, entitled 
** Administration of Public Affairs,’ &c. 
(see the Preface to our last Volume) ;—or 
of the phlet published in the last year, 
under the title of ‘* State of the Nation.” 

We cannot positively state, in reply to a 
Correspondent’s inquiry, to what Anglo- 
Saxon Church our Reviewer alluded ; but on 
reference to Fosbroke’s British Monachism, 
p- 276, new edition, we find, that there is 
a real Anglo-Saxon Church at Kilpeck in 


Herefordshire, on the Hereford and Aber- 
venny road, about seven miles from the 
| ot A ry. and eleven from Ross. 


Is is 
engraved in our vol. LIx. p. 781. 

| vane to F.R.S. who “ — that so 
excellent a philosopher as Sir Charles Blag- 
don should have sunk to the grave in a 
reign land, unrecorded in the pages of Mr. 
Urban,” and inquires “‘ whether any monu- 
mental stone has been placed for him in the 
cemetery where he was interred?” we can 
only say that we hoped, and still hope, to 
be favoured with an authentic memoir of 
him, by some one of his mauy surviving 
friends. 

The present representative, in a direct 
male line from Colonel Lane, at whose house 
at Bentley in Staffordshire, King Charles IT. 
was received after the battle of Worcester, 
and whose sister Jane Lane afterwards con- 
ducted his Majesty safely to Bristol, begs 
to inform R.I. L. that the crest of the Lane 
family is not, as he supposes (in p. 194), 
“a Royal lion holding a star in the dexter 
pew,” but “a Strawberry roan horse ram- 
pant, eouped at the flank, supporting be- 
tween his feet a regal Crown,” alluding to 
the colour of the horse which carried away 
the King from Bentley, then and for many 
years the principal seat of the family, but 
since alienated to the Anson family. Seve- 
ral of the male descendants of Col. Lane are 
now living. The representative of the family 
has for many years resided at King’s Brom- 
ley in Staffordshire, who is not aware that 
any branch of his family had their residence 
tikes in Warwickshire or Cheshire, as I. L. 

s (in p. 482.) 

. observes, in answer to Civitis, in 
our last Number (vol. xcut. ii. 482), “I 
beg leave to remind him, that all parochial 
Rates are quashable, if they are applied in 
any other manner than the express purpose 
for which they are made; and although the 
reasonable expences of Churchwardens are 
mages | allowed, it is presumed that they 

ave no authority in themselves to create 
new offices at the expence of the parishion- 
ers. But as Civitis thinks otherwise, and 


sup 


it being a question of some moment, it 
would be doing the public an additional fa- 
vour, by his citing a tried case in point, or 
showing some Parliamentary or other autho- 
oe As which his opinion is grounded. 

. S. ebserves, ** Among the innumer- 
able crude and quack speculations on the 
Agricultural Distresses, in which scarce a 
ray of light is to be seen; it is quite a dis- 
covery to meet with any thing whieh con- 
tains intelligent and satisfactory reasoning. 
But such a gem is to be found in a paper by 
a Mr. Gray, “on the future prospects of 
the iculturists,” inserted in the Farm- 
ers’ Magazine for Aug. 1822, which they 
who are interested in the question will do 
well to read.” 

A Correspondent, who signs “Tue Ra- 
jan OF VaNeEPLYsiA,” solicits information 
relative to the pedigree and pretensions of 
Thomas ton, . Baron of Walton, 
and lord of the fee and manor of Newton, 
who occurs under this designation in Kim- 
ber’s Baronetage, edit. 1771, vol. I. p. 88, 
*<T am well aware (says he) of the existence 
of the Barons of the county palatine of 
Chester, and of the bishopric of Durham. 
Am I authorized, from the above-stated oc- 
currence, in the course of my reading lately, 
to infer that the county palatine of Lancas- 
ter in earlier periods rejoiced in a similarly- 
circumstanced provincial Noblesse? It is 
an interesting, and, I flatter myself, not an 
illaudable curiosity, to trace 


* The secret lapse 
Of streams now lost, and brooks renown’d 
in song.” 


My friend Banks, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, throws no light on the subject.” 

A Constant Reaper gives the following 
extract :—In the first year of King Ed- 
ward the Sixth, this manor and park (of 
Brimpsfield) and lands called Hasel-Hanger, 
were — to Sir John Bridges, after- 
wards Lord Chandos, who died seised there- 
of, 4th Mary; amd livery of the manor and 

rk of Brimpsfield were granted to his son 

mond Lord Chandos the same year, who 
died seised thereof, 16 Eliz. and was suc- 
ceeded in honour and this estate by Giles 
Bridges, Lord Chandos, his son and heir, 
who died seised thereof, 86 Eliz.; and left 
two daughters co-heiresses ; Elizabeth mar- 
ried to Sir John Kenida; and Catharine 
married to Francis Lord Russel of Thorn- 
hagh.” Our Correspondent then observes, 
*«Perhaps some of your Readers may be 
able and so obliging as to give the subse- 
quent genealogy of the above noble family, 
but especially of the elder branch.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
slienifinet 


MIsTATEMENT OF BisHop WarsuRTON. 


Mr. UrsBax, Jan. 1. 
yu Magazine having been dis- 
tinguished for a long series of 
years, in a very pre-eminent degree, 
for the attention paid by its conductors 
to curious points of literature, I beg 
leave to bring to public notice, an ar- 
ticle of that nature, through its chan- 
nel, concerning Bishop Warburton. 
In the celebrated controversy which 
took place between this most powerful 
and original Thinker, and Dr. Lowth, 
it is a known, that Mr. Archdeacon 
Towne took a zealous part. In 1766 
he published his “ Remarks on Dr. 
Lowth’s Letter to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, with the Bishop’s Appendix on 
the book of Job.” Annexed to this 
letter, is a correspondence between the 
Bishop and Dr. Lowth (the whole 
pamphlet, in truth, having been got 
up under the guidance and revision of 
his Lordship), in which, amidst many 
other discourtesies, which I am sorry 
to say were bandied between the 
Reverend correspondents with the 
most unbecoming freedom ; the Bishop 
makes the following declaration : — 
«‘] have neither read, nor seen, nor I 
believe ever shall, your printed letter 
to me; not out of contempt of you, 
but respect to myself." See Appendix 
to the Remarks, page 4. Now, Mr. 
Urban, in turning to the very interest- 
ing body of letters, left for publication 
by Bishop Hurd, I find Bishop War- 
burton, in page 369 of that volume 
(Svo edit.), thus addressing his faithful 
friend, and thick and thin devotee, the 
immortal author of the Essay on the 
Delicacy of Friendship: ‘All you say 
about Lowth’s pamphlet breathes the 
truest spirit of friendship. His wit 
and his reasoning, God knows, and I 
also (as a certain critic said once in a 


matter of the like great importance,) 
are much below the qualities that de- 
serve those names. But the strangest 
thing of all is this man’s boldness, &c. 
&c.” p. 369. And then he proceeds 
with some other remarks, blurted forth, 
as usual, with a most fiery spirit, and 
in a tone of high contempt, but which 
plainly prove that the dechention made 
above to Lowth was unfounded in 
fact; that his curiosity or his fears 
were more than a match for his pre- 
tended scorn, and that he had positively 
read, with no small degree of inward 
vexation and resentment, the “ printed 
letter,” which he made pretence to 
tell the author was unread and utterly 
disregarded by him. In order to 
clinch the matter, and fasten unerring- 
ly this charge of misstatement on War- 
burton, it is important to add, that 
the date of this letter to Hurd is Nov. 
14, 1765, and the date of that to 
Lowth, from which the former quota- 
tion is made, is Nov. 21, 1765, so that 
no Warburtonian (if the breed be not 
now quite gone by) can say, that his 
great master had not perused Lowth’s 
famous pamphlet when he sent him 
the scornful disavowal, but that he 
afterwards had read it, when he fa- 
voured Hurd with this bitter critique 
upon it. The publication of this de- 
tection will, I flatter myself, be inter- 
esting to many of your readers, though 
it should deduct something from the 
character which Warburton univer- 
sally has gained, of downright, inge- 
nuous, and fearless dealing with his 
numerous adversaries in that boundless 
sea of polemics upon which he launched, 
I am surprised it should have es- 
caped the acute and multifarious inves- 
tigations of Mr. DIsraeli, who, in the 
Warburtonian Chapters of that most 
agreeable 








4 Elegance of Bishop Hurd's Writings.—Stepney Chapel. (Jan. 


agreeable work, the ‘“‘ Quarrels of Au- 
thors,”” has shewn us how keen an eye 
of observation he had to every anec- 
dote and every circumstance that could 
tend to pull down, or unsettle on his 
giant throne, the illustrious author of 
the Divine Legation; and who, it 
grieves me to add, has. pursued his 
confidential friend and favourite Hurd, 
with a spirit of hatred, the most ran- 
corous and unrelenting possible. Let 
us hope to see this spirit mitigated, and 
some merciful erasures introduced in 
the next edition ; —and this delightful 
author will excuse me for adding, that 
another lively chapter to this work 
might be compiled from a foreign 
volume now before me, and very closely 
akin to it, both in talent and in pur- 
pose, entitled, “Tableau philosophique 
de l’esprit de M. de Voltaire, pour 
servir de suite 4 ses ouvrages.” It 
was published at Geneva in 1771, and 
gives a full and most animated repre- 
sentation of Voltaire’s literary quarrels, 
and the motives of them, with a crowd 
of contemporary authors, from Jean Ba 
tiste Rousseau down to L’Abbé Ribal- 
lier. There is a passage in a a weg 
more applicable, perhaps, to Warbur- 
ton than to the Philosopher of Ferney. 
**Nous ne craindrons pas (says the 
author,) de le dire; il eft été le pre- 
mier homme de son siecle, s'il n’eut 
pas été le plus sensible, le plus emporté, 
le plus intolérant, contre tout ce quia 
osé contredire ses pretensions.” p. xxxv. 
I have called Hurd the tmmor- 
tal author of the Essay on the De- 
licacy of Friendship above, because I 
consider that work as exhibiting a 
higher talent than any thing he ever 
ublished, either before or subsequently. 
t is unquestionably the finest piece of 
ironical wit the world ever saw ; and 
the author wisely desired it to be re- 
published, after his death, with the 
collective body of his works. Dr. 
Parr, it is well known, reprinted it, 
for a certain purpose, in 1788; and 
was severely attacked in the Pursuits 


of Literature, for dragging it back into 
daylight with officious malice.. But 
the posthumoas injunction. of _ the 
Bishop above alluded to, blows those 
strictures into thin air. Hurd is a 


most graceful model of composition, 
combining the ease of Middleton with 
the curiosa felicitas of Addison... In 
truth, his edition of this great English 
Classic is an invaluable work, and should 
be studied with fond assiduity by every 
student who is ambitious of writing Vir- 
gilian prose. The swell, pomp, and 
swagger, so rife in the compositions of 
the present day, have no place in any of 
the Bishop's works, though his power 
of words, and mastery over our lan- 
Busge, is unequalled. He thought the 
atinized style of Johnson was the 
bane of all good taste, and had such a 
cordial detestation of his manner as an 
author, that he could never bring him- 
self (so strong and blinding an effect 
has prejudice), to speak respectfully of 
his deserts as a Critic. The most dis- 
graceful trait in the literary character 
of this most able and accomplished 
Prelate, was the leaving for publication 
a one word of his own to pal- 
iate, or excuse, or refute the outrage), 
the envenomed strictures of Warbur- 
ton on Dr. Johnson’s edition of Shaks- 
peare. See “ Letters from a late emi- 
nent Prelate to one of his Friends.” 
page 368. 


Yours, &c. Frepveric Bew.ey. 


Be 

Mr. Ursay, Jan. 14. 
A’ a period when so little attempted 
to be done is well done, it is 
with pleasure I introduce to the notice 
of your antiquarian friends, a specimen 
of Pointed architecture, so much above 
the standard of modern works in the 
same style, as to be highly deserving 
their attention. This is the New Cha- 
pel in the parish of Stepney, lately con- 

secrated.® Itis unnecessary to add an 
observations on the difference of detail 





* Stepney Chapel was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of London, on Monday, Jan. 9, 


1823. building was commenced 


ut five years since, by tho zeal and liberality of a 


few families, who saw with sorrow the lamentably pernicious consequences which ‘in 


so —_ a parish the 


e'cl 


lect of social worship so naturally prod 
precisely His Royal Highness the Duke of York arrived at the Chapel, and was 


uced.. At twelve 


appropriately received by the Trustees. The Lord Bishop of London, accompanied by 
the Archdeacon of London, the Rector of the Parish, and a considerable number of 
the London Clergy, then entered the Chapel. The usual ceremonies were performed, 
and the service appointed for the consecration of Churches having been read, the 
Bishop of London preached a most appropriate sermon. As soon as the service ter- 
minated, the Duke of York, the Lord Bishop of London, and the Trustees, proceeded to 
the London Hospital, and partook of a very excellent repast. Enpir. 


which 





which « prevailed at various ods 
when the style flourished in perfection. 
The: judicious and discerning Anti- 
quary, Dr. Milner, has remarked, * 
“that there are three orders of the 
Pointed ‘style, as distinct from each 
otlier’ as are the orders of Grecian 
Architecture, having’ their’. respective 
members, ornaments, and proportions ;” 
it must follow then, that if an Archi- 
tect who builds in this style, confounds 
together two or all of these orders, his 

ion would be as ridiculously in- 
correct, as if he had mounted a Doric 
entablature upon Composite columns, 
in an edifice professedly Grecian. 
Such a blunder would draw upon him 
the ridicule of the whole profession, 
and get, in the generality of ‘* modern 
Gothic” buildings of the Wyatt school, 
which are praised, and that highly, 
we see associations not less absurd or 
incorrect, set up as rivals of our ancient 
national architecture. Another blun- 
der, and a favourite one of modern 
architects is, their attempting to give 
to a building for parochial purposes, 
the air of a Cathedral or Monastic 


Church. However they may embel- 
lish their work, without the accompa- 
niment of nave, transepts, and minor 


chapels, it will rather resemble the 
ruin of the edifice they aim at repre- 
senting, than the edifice itself. In the 
building I have named, these faults 
are, in a t measure, avoided. The 
third order (according to Dr. Milner’s 
arrangement), which flourished in the 
16th century, has been adopted by the 
Architect, who has borne in mind with 
great attention, its characteristic fea- 
ture, the obtusely pointed arch; and in 
the simplicity of his building, has 
shewn that he never forgot he was 
erecting a Parochial Chapel. 

The plan is a nave, with side aisles 
and a small chancel, without tower or 
steeple. The West elevation is made 
by octangular buttresses into three 
principal divisions. The central con- 
taitis the principal entrance and the 
great west window, and is terminated 
witha plain pedimental coping. The 
buttresses have loopholes at intervals, 
and rise above the church; the upper 
divisions are ornamented on each face 
with a quatrefoil pannel enclosing a 
shield, and an upright compartment 
with arched head above it; they are 





* Preface to his Treatise on English Ar- 
chitecture, page vii. 
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surmounted by embattled cornices, and 
terminate in plain spires, in a style 
much too early to a with rest 
of the building. Cupolas, as at a 
College, and Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, would have been the correct 
finish, and would have possessed this 
advantage, that one might have an- 
swered the purpose of a bell turret, 
which the Ehapel at presemy wants. 
The arch of the entrance is enriched 
with mouldings, and surmounted by a 
square-headed architrave, resting upon 
two neat columns with octangular 
bases and capitals; in the spandrils are 
shields in quatrefoils; the whole is 
surrounded by enriched nelling, 
and enclosed within another architrave 
of a square form, resting upon two 
similar pillars, and bounded by a 
sweeping cornice. The window above 
has six mullions, divided by a transom 
enriched with a string of embattled 

moulding, asin the windows of Hen 
the Seventh’s Chapel. The arch is 
occupied by tracery, consisting of two 
sub-arches and upright trefoil-headed 
divisions, and the whole is bounded by 
a sweeping cornice. Above this win- 
dow, the Architect has introduced the 
cross as a loophole, instead of elevating 
this sacred emblem on the apex of the 
diment; a fault common with mo- 
ern architects, who imagine it is pro- 
bably less offensive to weak understand- 
ings in this new situation, than it 
would be in the proper and most con- 
spicuous place. e angles of the 
lateral divisions are flanked with open 
buttresses ending in crocketted pinna- 
cles. In each division are entrances 
smaller than the centre, and not so 
highly enriched ; their arches are en- 
closed in highly enriched architraves 
resting upon a pillar on each side, and 
bounded with pointed sweeping cor- 
nices. Above them are large hexago- 
nal niches, the pedestals are ornamented 
with upright compartments, and rest 
upon corbels. The canopies are made 
by three cinquefoil arches with crock- 
etted pediments, and finials, and two 
rae At the a of = niches, 
upright torus’s in the les support 
the inverlor peanhanttinal the ag 
pies. ae are — with 
open quatrefoils, copied the mo- 
dern fantastic finish to the clerestory of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. ith 
the exception of this senseless intro- 
duction, and the spires, there is much 
to admire in the West front. The 
central 
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central entrance, an elegant and cor- 
rect design, and the neat door cases to 
the side ones in due subordination to 
the principal, the tracery of the win- 
dow and the niches, have been evi- 
dently formed upon the most rigid ex- 
amination of original authorities. 

The South and North fronts are made 
into six uniform divisions by well pro- 
portioned buttresses, from the upper 
stories of which are angular shafts ter- 
minated by crocketed pinnacles. The 
windows have two mullions divided 
by a transom, ornamented by a similar 
moulding to the Western window, 
and the tracery is uniform with that ; 
the heads of the arches are enriched 
with mouldings, and enclosed within 
sweeping cornices. The parapets are 
finished without battlements. There 
are no clerestorial windows, but the 
walls of the nave, which rise a triflin 
degree above the aisles, are ornament 
by arched tracery work, rather too fan- 
tastic, and two pinnacles above the 
first and last divisions of the aisles, 
which standing alone, only break the 
unity of the design. 

The East front, with the exception 
of the entrance, is a counterpart of the 
central division of the Western. The 
ailes have no eastern windows. Two 
small projections for vestries with loop- 
hole tie ts, having entrances, with 
square-headed architraves, and sweep- 
ing cornices, occupy the angles be- 
tween the nave and chancel. 

The Chapel is built entirely of brick 
covered with composition, which adds so 
greatly to the appearance of the houses 
in Regent-street, and the ornaments 
are cast in the same material. 

The interior is greatly crowded by the 
necessary accommodations for the con- 
gregation ; a gallery extends along the 
West end, and others occupy the aisles. 
The first divisions of the aisles from 
the West are petitioned off, and con- 
tain flights of stairs to the galleries. 
Beneath the Western gallery is a nar- 
row passage, the whole breadth of the 
body of the church, in which are other 
entrances. Upon the ground work 
and vaulting of this passage, I cannot 
bestow unqualified approbation. 

The ribs and bosses, and the attached 
pillars which support them, are not in- 
elegant it themselves, but they are in 
a style too early to correspond with the 
surrounding architecture. The screens 
before the entrances are the first ob- 
jects worthy of admiration within the 
Tody of the church; they are richly 
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ornamented with two series of upright 
compartments with cinquefoil pa 
above which is a frieze. charged with 
flowers and foliage, and the whole is 
finished with an embattled cornice. 
The nave and aisles are separated by 
five arches, more acutely pointed than 
those of the windows and q 
and belong to a style three centuries 
earlier than the remainder of the build- 
ing; the architraves are enriched with 
mouldings, and bounded by sweeping 
cornices, resting upon corbels repre- 
senting bustos. The pillars are com- 
posed of a cluster of four small ones, 
with octangular capitals and bases; 
two of these pillars support the mould- 
ings of the arch, and the remainder the 
beams of the roof. The slender pro- 
portions of these columns and arches 
shew the Architect’s genius was cramp- 
ed by his limited finances. The roof 
is of timber, supported by arched 
beams in the style PF the open worked 
roofs, so much admired in buildings of 
antiquity. Those belonging to the 
aisles rest upon stone corbels affixed to 
the walls, and are ornamented at the 
knees with octangular pedestals, and 
open upright divisions with trefoil 
heads. ‘The ribs of the nave are arched; 
the spandrils are filled with divisions 
of the same description. 
The pulpit exhibits a truly antique 
design; it is hexagonal, and rests 
a single pillar, surrounded by a cluster 
of toruses ; each face of the hexagon is 
enriched with compartments and an 
embattled cornice, uniform with the 
screens of the doorways; it is placed 
close to one side of the nave ; opposite 
to it, is the Reading and Clerk’s desks, 
which are not smaller pulpits, as is 
usual in modern churches, but desks 
of a very simple design ; the ends have 
arched heads terminated with a small 
pedestal, and the ends of the pews are 
similarly ornamented. The free-seats 
have sweeping elbows enriched with 
toruses ; the design is common to our 
ancient churches, though very unusual 
in modern ones. The fronts of the 
galleries are adorned with cinquefoil 
compartments, in an inferior style to 
the rest of the ornaments, but the ap- 
propriate embattled cornice is conti- 
nued along the whole front. The 
organ-case is very handsomely caryed.; 
the centre is occupied by a rich hex- 
agonal niche and canopy. The pews 
being very low, and the pulpit and 
reading desk arranged so ha oily. that 
the view of the altar is not alee as 
it 
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it usually is by the sectarian mode of 
fitting up —s in ie Ln day, 

ing a lar, it nder- 
oF eaadlicg dead exactly before it. 
The altar-screen, however, is so very 
inferior, that I cannot believe it was 
designed by the Architect of the church, 
and in the present case, the uninter- 
rapted view of it only serves to expose 
the’ poverty and meanness of its appear- 
gnee. The whole of the last described 
particulars are executed in carved oak, 
with the exception of some of the 
smaller ornaments, which appear to be 
cast in composition. 

The small entrances to the vestries 
and galleries evince the t atten- 
tion which has been paid to the fea- 
tures of the style in the most minute 

rts. Each doorway has a square- 

ded architrave and sweeping cor- 
nice. The spandrils contain trefoil 
pannels. 

Upon the whole, this building, 
though not faultless, does great credit 
to the genius of its Architect, whose 
lamented death has deprived the pro- 
fession of one who would have been 
an honour to it. The subscribers, 


who, sensible of the great want of 
church-room in this neighbourhood, 
voluntarily stepped forward and erected 


the present edifice, without the least 
assistance from the parliamentary fund, 
have raised a monument, I trust, to 
future ages of their piety and benevo- 
lence, and have set an example to the 
rich and wealthy in all populous parts 
of the kingdom, which I hope will 
be readily followed. 

The first stone was laid on the 17th 
of June 1818, * by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, and in the course 
of the year 1820, the building, with a 
a few exceptions, was completed, and 
in Oct. 1821, the architect, Mr. Wal- 
ters, died. ¢ For a period of two years 
and upwards it has remained unconse- 
cra’ Sabbaths passed over, and no 
co tion assembled to join in the 

blic worship of the National Church ; 
fs windows were broken by idle boys, 
and its walls made the repository of 
inflammatory inscriptions, evidently 
levelled by some ignorant Fanatic at 
the style of which it forms so beautiful 
a specimen. Of the occasion of this 
long delay in the dedication I am igno- 
rant but in common with every well- 
wisher of our establishment, I cannot 





* See our vol. xxxvul, pt. ii. p. 79. 
tT See our vol. xc1, pt. ii. p. 374. 
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help lamenting that an consi- 
deresions of individual y paleo should 
be allowed to retard the pious endea- 
vours of such who wish to add to her 
strength. What, Mr. Urban, would 
have been your feelings, and those of 
our readers, if the writer of this article 
ad been compelled to record, that this 
interesting edifice, in opposition to the 
intentions of its founders, had been 
turned into a Dissenting Conventicle. 
Yours, &c. Cc. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 20. 
HE effects of the weather calling 
forth the feelings of our common 
nature, our ideas convey us to those 
inhospitable regions where frost and 
snow are continual; and as islanders 
and [overs of scientific knowledge, we 
trace on the map those northern re- 
gions where our brave countrymen are 
exploring a passage into the Atlantic. 
Perhaps M‘Kenzie’s Map is the best 
extant, that has become general to the 
public. 

Sufferings more than even the per- 
severance of our nautical countrymen 
can bear, may have been the effect of 
the last expedition in which Captain 
Parry and his brave associates are at- 
tempting a North-west Pa . Seve- 
ral ideas have been presented, to for- 
ward relief and assistance to them, 
through the settlements belonging to 
the North-west Company, Hudson's 
Bay, &c.; and some kind of inves- 
tigation might be made by our Da- 
vis’s Straits ships, if they go earlier 
than usual, to seek for information 
within the limits of their fishing 
rounds. Another plan, of some 
importance, I beg to s t, trusting 
it will meet the eye of those who 
can promote it. tt is, to dispatch 
several vessels round Cape Horn, to 
roceed to Behring’s Straits, and as far 

orth-east as possible. Too much can- 
not be done to relieve the efforts of 
those who at the best must undergo 
privations and suffer hardships which 
the ingenuity of man can neither pre- 
vent or relieve. The vessels I propose 
in the present instance to send out 
with this object primarily in view, 
may have another, namely, “ to range 
down” the coast of America, and look 
into the different ports from Panama 
to Valparaiso. Perhaps the events now 
so interesting in those countries may 
afford the British cruizers the happi- 
ness of relieving some of our country- 
men who rquire protection, and we 

may 
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may do it, so as to preserve our neutra- 
lity. May the British Merchant and 
British Seaman be ever protected by 
the British flag! 
Yours, &c. T. WaLTers. 
At the monthly meeting of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle, on the 7th of January, an inte- 
resting paper was read, on the prob- 
able situation, condition, and prospects 
of Captain Parry and his fellow-adven- 
turers. It showed the probability of 
their having succeeded in getting a 
ssage through some inlet in the 
ln of a Bay, since, if 
this had not been the case, they would 
have returned, or at least been heard 
of.. If they should have got beyond 
the Copper Mine River the first sum- 
mer, it is a subject of hope rather than 
expectation, that they may have pass- 
ed Mackenzie’s, and pushed through 
Behring’s Straits, in which case we 
may expect intelligence — soon. 
But in this case probably Franklin 
would have heard of them. Or they 
may have been taken short by the 
climate before reaching the Pacific, 
and are now ing a second winter 
on this side of Bebting’s Straits : still 


a fair hope may be entertained of their 
ultimate safety; but it may be the end 
of this year, or the spring of the next, 
before we hear of them. Or, thirdly, 
they may not have been able to find a 
passage to the Pacific; and then the 


question is, can they get back to the 
Atlantic before the open weather closes! 
or have they the means of passing a 
third Polar winter? Various pre- 
sumptions are in favour of this. But 
on a fourth, not improbable, supposi- 
tion of damage to the ships, or defi- 
ciency of, or injury to, their resources, 
or sickness, disabling from exertion, 
their situation must indeed be wretch- 
ed; and what ought the country, in 
contemplation even of its possibility, to 
do? First, to despatch directions to 
the Governors of Canada, Hudson’s 
Bay, and the North West Company, 
directing them to equip different parties 
of natives, with proper supplies, to go 
in search, by the Cop ver Mine and 
Mackenzie's Rivers, pes other routes, 
with a security of being rewarded at 
any rate, and munificently in case of 
success. Secondly, that two or three 
small vessels be sent in different direc- 
tions. Thirdly, that the Davis's Straits 
ships be encouraged to sail a fortnight 
or more before the usual time, and ex- 
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o- the coast before they come to tne 
shing-ground. These or any other 
expedients should be adopted, rather 
than a single chance he lost of saving 
these brave men. 

One probability of their success in 
obtaining a passage through some inlet 
on the North-west of Hudson’s Bay, 
towards the Polar sea, is from their 
not having been heard of by any of the 
traders from that part of the world. 
Another probability is, if the Archi- 
pelago of Islands continues from Mel- 
ville Island towards Behring’s Straits, 
so as to have kept back the pressure of 
the Polar ice towards the South upon 
the Northern parts of America, it ma 
have afforded a sailing passage. Asa 
canoe traffic is narrowly circumscribed, 
and if islands, shoals, or circumstances 
kept them more off land, there was 
but little chance of Captain Franklin 
hearing of them ; yet, at all the points 
he had visited, or from whatever he 
could learn, there was at the time he 
was on the coast a clear open sea. 
Again, if they cannot succeed the first 
year in finding a passage to the Pacific, 
they naturally would (rather than be 
discouraged by any apparently tempo- 
rary impediment) pass another frozen 
winter where they were thus stopped. 
Their vessels are constructed upon the 
oe principles, having been ex- 
pressly built for, and having carried 
each an 18 inch mortar at the battle of 
Algiers ; they are, in addition, strength- 
ened by having above six feet of solid 
timber fron bolted in their bows, 
which are well defended with the best 
wrought iron, and an outward defence 
all round their sides, above and below 
their water-mark, of a line of strong 
planks a foot thick, to resist the con- 
cussion and pressure of the ice. Be- 
sides their original complement of 
every possible necessary, the Nautilus 
transport, which accompanied them as 
far as the ice at the entrance of Hud- 
son’s Straits, there delivered to them 
above 20 additional chaldrons of coals, 
with numerous bullocks, sheep, and 
hogs. At the frozen season, the deer 
and other animals come in great quan- 
tities towards the sea; and when the 
water is open, there are the finest fish 
all along the coasts; these opportu- 
nities of gaining fresh supplies must be 
of the greatest advantage to their health. 

We make these statements to allay 
those apprehensions which the want of 
intelligence from the expedition must 
naturally create. Mi 

Mir. 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
a accompanying Engraving (see 
the Frontispiece) is a copy of an 
autient painting, finely executed, which 
there is good reason to believe was an 
Altar-piece belonging to the Abbey of 
St. Mary de Pratis at Leicester. It 
came out of the old Castle at Leicester 
into the poss¢ssion of the late Rev. 
Rogers Ruding, and is now the pro- 
perty of Mr, Nichols. 
he design, is evidently an Oratory. 
of the Virgin Mary, under which re- 
presentation some living lady, as was 
usual *, was trayed. alt 
It is well known that foreign artists 
used to visit this country in search. of 
employmeat. The Monk is prabablly 
the portrait of same Abbot of Leices- 
ter, painted by one of them. The Ab- 
bey of Lejeester, seen in the distance 
through the door of the Oratory, con- 
firms this ,supposition. As to the 
form of the arch, and other denota- 
tions, founded upon the architecture, 
Mr. Haggit: provest, that in. paint- 
ings the artists used the most unlimit- 
ed licence. The painting was_pro- 
bably the benefaetion of the lady who 
is represented, and who by her sitting 
under an estate, was a person of very 
elevated. rank. _ In. Strutt’s -Dresses 
(Pl. Lxtv,).is.a.very fine representa- 
tion of the Virgin Mother, caressin 
the infant Jesus, with a nimbus ant 
her head, which, from the present — 
being without doubt a living mortal, 
was properly omitted. . The only par- 
ticularly observable, cuincidence 1s the 
long flowing hair in both the figures. 
The costume of the lady is more like 
that of the 12th or 13th centuries (the 
period at which the-Abbey of Leices- 
ter was founded) than any other; yet 
the painting may not be of so early a 
date. The Jady is in-.deep, mourning; 
and could we peruse any antient Lives 
of the Abbots, very probably we should 
obtain an elucidation of the transaction, 
and full particulars. The costume of 
the Abbot does not appear to have 
been so much suited to his monastic 
rofession, as to that of graduation ; for 
bis sleeves seem very much like those 
of the full dress of a Doctor; and the 
Monks of all ranks were, we know, 





* Petrarch’s Laura was painted at Sienna 
as a Modonna (Memoir, i. 402) ; and lovers 
had their mistresses frequently so drawn. 

+ Letters on Gothic Architecture. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1823. 
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Curious Altar-piece described. 
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exceedingly vain of their degrees. 
There is nothing in the tapestry, ot 
which coincident patterns may not be 
found in the 13th, 14th, and 15th cen- 
turies. 

Over the altar is a painting repre- 
senting the Castle of Emmaus, with 
Mary .meeting Christ in a_ traveller's 
dress.. As the Abbey de Pratis was 
moved from the Castle of Leicester, 
this picture may allude to the removal, 
and the Castle be that of Leicester. 

- But the most curious circumstance 
in the whole. painting is the represen- 
tation it affords of the old monastic 
Clock, with the bell and weights; 
thus proving, notwithstanding Professor 
Beckman*, that clocks with weights 
are more antient than he allows. 

On referring to Nichols’s “ Leices- 
tershire,”’ I perceive that the Abbey of 
St. Mary de Pratis was founded hy Ro- 
bert Bossu, Earl of Leicester (so named 
from. his crooked make), into which 
house he became a canon regular pro- 
fessed_by the space of 15 years, that he 
might expiate his former __treasons. 
Now, I think I can perceive that the 
infant Jesus (un-nimbused) is in the 
painting very deformed about the legs. 
A query therefore arises,— was this 
want of skill in the Painter, or did he 
intend by this deformity to personify 
the. Founder of. the » pitting in 
the lap of his mother, who prompted 


perbaps and. urged. him. to the founda- 


tion ?. ‘The rest of the Pajnting, in re- 


gard to the other S, drapery, per- 
spective, &c. is very fair as to drawing, 
especially for’ the age; and therefore 
there. de. jwtifianle room to infer that 
the infant. Christ.was_so depicted, in 
er to personify the Founides= It is 
riain, that at this. period women. 
its of their lovers, under. 
ete oe or 30 
‘Yours, &e. 
ok sa 
Mr. Ursan, 
A SPIRIT of inquiry, when pro- 
perly directed, and snatael to 
legitimate objects, is, without doubt, 
very conducive to the increase of hu- 
man learning; but such a spirit, when 
allowed to revel unconfined, rather 
tends to shake the foundations of 


rist, or some | 





* Inventions, I. 444. 
+ See Fosbroke’s British Menachism, 
new edit. 4to, p. 482. 
knowledge 
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knowledge already acquired, and ren- 
der us incapable, through scepticism, 
of making any rapid progress in those 
things which are yet to be learned. If 
this proposition be true in general mat- 
ters, it is indeed more obviously so in 
things relating to religion, the more 
essential parts of which are mere ob- 
jects of faith ; and to endeavour to es- 
tablish which by the evidence of our 
senses is highly improper, as tending 
to place the articles of our belief upon 
insecure and unstable foundations. 
“ They,” said Dryden, ‘* who would 
prove religion by reason, do but weaken 
the cause which they endeavour to 
support—it is to take away the pillars 
from our faith, and prop it with a 
twig.” There are, however, in reli- 
cae many questions, more particu- 
arly as to dates and times, which 
form fair subjects for investigation, and 
these have been sifted with all the 
skill and learning that humanity has 
ever been able to bring to the task. 
Upon many of these points the opi- 
nion of men has long been made up, 
and he acts most unwisely who, with- 
out proper consideration, or upon slight 
grounds, endeavours to subvert these 
received and commonly admitted opi- 
nions. Mankind are not apt to dis- 
tinguish between questions of vital im- 
portance and mere matters of specula- 
tion, and when a long entertained opi- 
nion is suddenly dee by the inge- 
nious argument or subtle sophistry of 
an able disputant, they are too read 
to conclude, that other matters which 
have received from them an implicit 
belief rest upon no better foundations, 
and may be as easily subverted. 

These reflections have been called 
forth by the recent perusal of a tract, 
in which attempt is made to prove 
that the age of Jesus Christ, at the 
time of the Crucifixion, was not 334 

ears, as we have been taught to be- 
ieve; but that in fact our Saviour was 
52$ years of age at the time he suf- 
fered. The author of this pamphlet 
is stated to be John Bellamy, author 
of ««The New Translation of the Bi- 
ble from the Hebrew Text;” “ The 
History of all Religions ;” ‘‘ The Anti- 
Deist,” &c. The question here agi- 
tated is one of those upon which Chris- 
tians have long been agreed ; the com- 
mon opinion can be traced back (ac- 
cording to the account of Mr. Beila- 
my) to the fourth century, and has 
since that time been handed down 


The ‘Age of Christ at the Crucifizion. 
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from father to son almost without in- 
quiry; surely then it is not too mach 
to insist, that before any thing, upon 
which antiquity has thus unquestion- 
ably set its seal, and which has ac- 
quired strength from the consent of 
so many generations, is attempted to 
be overturned, grounds of error, as 
** clear as proofs in Holy Writ,” should 
be made out, and he who wishes to 
promulgate a new opinion, should be 
required to shew the incorrectness of 
the former one, with an almost ma- 
thematical accuracy. Whether Mr. 
Bellamy has done this or not, let us 
now — to inquire; first premis- 
ing, that Mr. B. states he has appealed 
only to the present translation of the 
Scriptures in support of this argument. 

This subject acquires an additional 
interest and importance from its con- 
nexion with the prophecy of the 70 
weeks of Daniel, the accomplishment 
of which forms one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of the truth of Christi- 
anity and the inspiration of the Sacred 
writings. The prophecy itself runs 
thus—*“‘ Seventy weeks are determined 
on thy people, and thy — city, to 
finish the transgression, and to make 
an end of sins, and to make recon- 
ciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and to 
seal up the vision and prophecy, and 
to anoint the Most Holy. Know there- 
fore, and understand, that from the 
going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to rebuild Jerusalem unto 
the Messiah the Prince, shall be se- 
ven weeks and threescore and two 
weeks: the street shall be built again 
and the wall, even in_ troublous 
times. And after threescore and two 
weeks shall Messiah be cut off.” Da- 
niel ix. 24, 25, 26. Upon the foun- 
dation of this prophecy the whole of 
Mr. Bellamy’s theory rests: in sup- 
port of it he produces, as far as I can 
collect, seven propositions, each of 
which will be considered in its turn. 

First. He endeavours to establish 
that Jesus Christ was to appear at the 
end of 62 weeks from the going forth 
of the commandment mentioned in 
the prophecy. 

«Christians and Jews,” says Mr. 
Bellamy, ‘“‘ are agreed that the 70 
weeks signify 490 years ; that is, in the 
prophetic language of Scripture, a 
year for a day.” ‘This being admitted, 
it appears that in the prophecy there 
are three very clear divisions of the 
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70 weeks; viz. seven weeks or 49 
years, and 62 weeks or 434 years, and 
the consequently remaining one week 
or seven years; the whole commenc- 
ing “‘ from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore and rebuild Je- 
rusalem.” With regard to the first 
division, the seven weeks, that is usu- 
ally considered as the time which was 
occupied in rebuilding Jerusalem, and 
perfecting the Jewish constitution ; 
after the expiration of this term, 62 
weeks were to elapse before the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah; and after 
these 62 weeks, and as appears from 
verse 27 in the midst of the last week 
(that is in three years and a half after 
the conclusion of the 69 weeks) the 
Messiah was to be cut off. This then 
appears plain, that after (49 years and 
434 years, i.e.) 483 years from the 

oing forth of the commandment, the 
Siensiah was to appear, and at the ex- 

iration of three years and a half from 
Ris appearance was to be cut off. In 
this manner it has been usual to con- 
sider that the prophecy has been ful- 
filled; but Mr. Bellamy, in opposition 
to the plain reading of the original, 
wishes to displace the divisions of the 
70 weeks, and endeavours in this first 
proposition to shew, that the 62 weeks, 


which in the original are so evidently 
and distinctly placed after the seven 


weeks, should be transposed and reck- 
oned before them. It would naturally 
be sup that some shew of argu- 
ment should be produced in support of 
this transposition, and that a change 
so important would not be adopted 
without grave and serious reasons ; but 
Mr. B. seems to consider such trouble 
wholly unnecessary, and at once ef- 
fects it as it were by slight of hand. 
He performs the trick thus—‘* Agree- 
ably to the positive declaration of the 
prophecy, the advent of the Messiah 
was to take place 434 years from that 
time, when the commandment went 
forth to restore and rebuild Jerusa- 
lem ; Know therefore, and understand, 
that from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore and to build Je- 
rusalem, unto the Messiah, the Prince, 
shall be sixty and two weeks.’”’—So 
far Mr. Bellamy ; now it will be evi- 
dent, upon reference to the prophecy 
as it stands in the Old Testament, and 
as previously stated, that the words 
“seven weeks and,” which ought to 
have been inserted immediately before 
sixty and two weeks (or as it is in the 


text, threescore and two weeks), are 
wholly omitted, and that thereby the 
sense and letter of the prophecy are 
made to bend to Mr. Bellamy’s forced 
and erroneous construction. Is this 
then his manner of proving that the 
world was in ignorance until he arose *. 
Is this his mode of appealing to the 
—— translation of the Scriptures? 

ow faithfully he has transcribed their 
very words, and how honestly he has 
preserved their purity ! 

He next proceeds upon the basis of 
this palpable error, to assign a place 
for the seven weeks which he had 
thus dispossessed from their original 
station. ‘It follows,” he says, “ that 
the second division of the 70 weeks, 
7 weeks or 49 years, was to commence 
when Messiah made his advent, at the 
expiration of the 62 weeks, or 434 
years.” Thus, then, in the space of a 
few short sentences, has Mr. Bellamy 
altered the whole meaning of the pro- 
phecy, and by a stratagem more wor- 
thy the hero of a pantomime, than the 
grave expounider of a passage of Scrip- 
ture, rendered it subservient to the opi- 
nion which he proceeds more fully to 
detail. The fabrick which he raises 
upon this disjointed foundation, is evi- 
dently the work of the same architect}; 
the cause is carried on by proofs as 
convincing and as candid as the artifice 
by which, in its outset, it is supported ; 
and although we may feel but little 
doubt as to its issue, let us proceed to 
examine the other evidence he adduces. 

His third point is to make a date for 
the commandment to restore and re- 
build Jerusalem, which he does thus. 
The Jews returned from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, A. C. 536, in the first 
year of the reign of Cyrus, who govern- 
ed altogether 28 years. Ahasuerus, his 
successor, reigned seven years; Darius, 
who succeeded him, 36; and that his 
successor Artaxerxes reigued 31 years, 
we have authority in Scripture. Mr. 
B. adds all these several reigns toge- 
ther, and their sum, 102, being deduct- 
ed from A. C. 536, the time of the re- 
turn of the Jews, there remain 434 
A.C. ; which answering to the length 
of the 62 weeks, he therefore concludes 
*« was the commencement of the inter- 
val when the commandment went forth 
to rebuild the city and the wall of Je- 
rusalem ; and the end of that period, 
the time deereed when Christ was to 





* Vide the pamphlet, p. 4. 
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make his appearance in the world,” 
Why Mr. Bellamy thinks this was 
such commencement, he does not 
deign to inform us; and, although I 
cannot see any reason for concluding 
it to have been so, [ cannot see any 
for determining that it was not so. 
The 70 weeks were to commence 
when the commandment went forth 
to restore and rebuild Jerusalem ; the 
simple question therefore is, did such 
commandment go forth in the 31st of 
Artaxerxes? To which it may be an- 
swered,—Unquestionably it did not. 
The last commandinent granted to the 
Jews was in the 20th year of the reign 
of Artaxerxes, and not in the 3lst. 
(Nehem. ii.) Artaxerxes reigned 40 
years, and Mr. B. might with equal 
justice have chosen the 3¢th or 40th, 
as the 3ist; for the simple circum- 
stance stated by Nehemiah, that he 
waited upon the King in the 32d year 
of his reign, thereby determining that 
he reigned 31 full years, can never be 
a sufficient or indeed any ground for 
concluding that it was in that year 
the commandment went forth; more 
especially since it is previously stated 
that the commandment to assist Nehe- 
miah in rebuilding Jerusalem, was 


issued in the 20th year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes. 
Fourth. 
ven weeks which he had before treat- 
ed with so much contumely, and his 


He now reverts to the se- 


reasoning upon this head is so evident 
and un te Ao that I will allow him 
to explain the matter in his own words: 
** It must also appear,” he says, *‘ that 
the seven weeks, or 49 years, do not 
make any part of that period, from the 
going forth of the commandment to 
restore and rebuild the city; Lerause 
it is said, From the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and to build 
Jerusalem until Messiah the Prince 
shall be seven weeks and threescore 
and two weeks.” Need I add one 
word to the above? The seven weeks 
do not form any part of the time from 
the going forth of the commandment, 
because it is expressly stated that they 
do. An argument so singular, so no- 
vel, and so forcible, will always find 
its due weight, and upon the strength 
of its own merits I am content to leave 
it, a striking instance of Mr. Bellamy’s 


ingenuity. 

Fifth, Having thus, as he seems to 
think, brought the 62 weeks down to 
our Saviour’s birth, and reckoned the 
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seven weeks as that part of our Sa- 
viour’s life which passed before his 
public ministry (which therefore did 
not commence until he was 49 years 
of age), he produces a supposition, to 
account for the delay, and to explain 
the manner in which he spent the 
early part of his life; which is, that as 
Jesus came to fulfil all righteousness, 
so ** it must be allowed that he ful- 
filled that part of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion which commands those who are 
chosen to officiate in the ministry from 
30 years old to 50.” Numerous infer- 
ences might be drawn from the nature 
of our Lord’s mission, and numerous 
arguments might be adduced to prove 
how unnecessary such a service was; 
but I shall confine myself to one, 
which I think will render it evident 
that no such service could by possibi- 
lity have been performed. The regu- 
lations of the service of the Temple 
are so fully set forth in the books of 
the Old Testament, that few persons 
who are atall acquainted with the con- 
tents of that Holy Volume, can be ig- 
norant of the manner in which they 
were conducted. I need, therefore, 
hardly state that the services of the 
Temple, not only those of the Minis- 
try, but even the most menial, in fact 
all the Ecclesiastical duties (except those 
of the Priesthood) were .performed by 
the Levites, who were set apart * for 
the service of the Tabernacle of the 
congregation.” ‘* Neither,” says the 
inspired writer, ‘‘ must the children of 
Israel henceforth come nigh the Ta- 
bernacle of the congregation, lest the 

bear sin and die; but the Levites shall 
do the service of the Tabernacle of the 
congregation.”” And if this was so,— 
if the Levites alone were to perform 
these services,—and it was expressly 
forbidden to the children of Israel 
even to come nigh to the Tabernacle ; 
then Jesus Christ, whose reputed fa- 
ther was not of the tribe of Levi, could 
not be chosen to officiate in the minis- 
try,—could not spend 19 years in the 
ag wed services of the altar; and 
Mr. Bellamy’s fanciful theory is un- 
true, and in fact impossible. 

Sixth. Mr. Bellamy now remem- 
bers that there is a passage in St. Luke, 
which in a very great degree interferes 
with his speculations, and his next ob- 
ject is to get rid of that. The passage 
referred to is in Luke iii. 23; after 
having in the preceding verse described 
the commencement of St. John’s 

preaching, 
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preaching, .in the 15th year of the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, and the man- 
ner of the baptism of our Saviour, the 
Evangelist concludes: ‘‘And Jesus 
himself began to be about 30 years of 
age.” Now if Jesus was about 30 
years of age, in the 15th year of Tibe- 
rius, how could he be 524 at his cru- 
cifixion, which took place in the 18th 
year of that Prince’s reign? Mr. Bel- 
amy explains it thus. ‘When Augus- 
tus. was advanced in years, and found 
himself incapable of taking so active a 
part in the administration of public 
affairs as he had formerly done, he as- 
sociated Tiberius within the govern- 
ment of the empire ; and Mr. Bellamy 
contends that the 15th year here men- 
tioned, has reference to this joint do- 
minion, and not to the reign of Tibe- 
rius, as usually reckoned from the 
time when he sean sole Emperor. 
In support of this argument, he pro- 
duces authorities from several antient 
authors, all of whom mention the well- 
known fact of the admission of Tibe- 
rius to the government; but there is 
no occasion to have recourse to them ; 
the absolute impossibility of this sup- 

ition can be clearly demonstrated 
rom another source. Pontius Pilate 
was Procurator of Judea for 10 years, 
and was put out a short time previous 
to the death of Tiberius, that Emperor 
having died before Pilate could arrive 
at Rome, to answer some charges 
which had been preferred against him 
for mal-administration. (Joseph. An- 
tiq. |. 18, c. 4. sec. @.) Tiberius reign- 
ed 22 years sole Emperor, and as Pilate 
was appointed about 10 years before 
his death, the appointment must have 
taken place in the 12th year of his 
reign. Now Scripture gives evidence 
(Luke iii. 1.) that the commencement 
of the preaching of John the Baptist, 
and this 15th year of Tiberius, when 
St. Luke declares that Jesus began to be 
about 30 years of age, happened when 
“* Pontius Pilate was Governor of Ju- 
dea ;” which renders it very clear that 
Mr. Bellamy’s argument is incorrect ; 
since the 15th year of the sole reign of 
Tiberius is the only one that can be 
referred to, as having taken place dur- 
ing the government of Pontius Pilate. 

Seventh, From all the above argu- 
ments Mr. Bellamy concludes, that 
when Christ was crucified he was 
524 years old; and says, “this is cor- 
roborated by the Jews, who said, 
‘Thou art not yet 50 years old;’ for it 


must appear that had he been but 30 
years of age, a remark of this kind 
would have been absurd.” When we 
consider the occasion of this remark 
(vide John viii. 57), when we bear in 
mind that it was most probably made 
by persons who had no other means of 
judging of the age of our Saviour than 
from his personal appearance, and that 
the life of misery and anxiety which 
the Son of Man fed whilst upon earth, 
having seldom ‘‘ where to lay his 
head,” would naturally make a great 
impression upon his mortal frame, and 
induce a premature appearance of age ; 
—when we consider also, that the age 
of 50 is here introduced comparatively, 
and as between two periods of time, at 
an immense distance from one another: 
and again, that it was not necessary for 
the Jews to be particular as to the age 
of our Saviour (which is here intro- 
duced only by way of argument), but 
merely to menticn a time sufficiently 
far beyond his real age to prevent the 
possibility of contradiction; I say, 
that when we consider all these things, 
it is not too much to conclude, that no 
argument ought or can be deduced 
from this remark which can at all af- 
fect the matter in question. 

Eighth. The concluding authority 
which Mr. Bellamy produces in favour 
of his proposition, is Irenaeus, who it 
seems has declared ‘‘ that Christ was 
about 50 years old at his crucifixion.” 
Irenzeus was a disciple of Polycarp, 
who was a disciple of St. John; he 
therefore had only the authority of 
hearsay for what he states: and when 
the unavoidahle inaccuracies which 
are engendered by that mode of com- 
munication are coupled with the 
looseness and want of exactness which 
are observable in most of the antient 
writers; — when we remember also 
that the primitive Christians knew so 
little of the true time of the birth of 
Christ, of his baptism, and of his 
death, that they were generally mis- 
taken several years in every one of 
those particulars, little notice I think 
ought to be taken of this casual remark, 
especially if it be found to be in con- 
tradiction (as I shall shortly prove it 
is) to the more weighty authorities up- 
on the question. But I will put it upon 
a higher ground, and ask whether Ire- 
nzus, who declares what his master 
may have related that the Apostle said, 
is to be believed in preference to the 
written testimony of those Apostles 

themselves ? 
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themselves? And I do contend, that 
if Jesus Christ was fifty years old at 
the time of the crucifixion, not only 
we, but also the Apostles themselves, 
are in error; or else, that the accounts 
of the life of Christ, which have been 
transmitted to us by those Apostles, 
are awkward and blundering fabrica- 
tions. That this is so will appear from 
the following statements. Tom was 
born in the reign of Herod, King of 
Judea (Matt. ii. 1). Very shortly af- 
ter his birth, the murder of the children 
of Bethlem took place by order of the 
same Herod; it appears from Jose- 
hus (Antiq. b. 17, c. 18, s. 1), thata 
Paw days he this Herod’s death, in 
a fit of frenzy, he ordered his son An- 
tipater to be slain; and it also appears * 
that the news of Antipater’s death, and 
also of the murder of the children at 
Bethlehem, was brought to the Ro- 
man Court at one time, in fact were 
confounded as one .occurrence; and 
Antipater was thought to have been 
slain amongst the young children ; 
which sufficiently proves that both 
these circumstances happened very 
nearly at the same time. Herod died 
in the latter end of the 4710th year of 
the Julian period, and the death of his 
son and the murder of the innocents 
happened a few days before that time; 
therefore the birth of Christ must have 
occurred within about a month before 
Herod’s death, certainly in the same 
year. The crucifixion took place in 
the 18th year of Tiberius, and in the 
year of the Julian period 4744. If, 
then, Christ was born A. P. J. 4710, 
and was crucified A. P. J. 4744, it fol- 
lows, that at the time of his death he 
was in his 34th year; which entirely 
confirms the common opinion, and 
renders it utterly impossible that the 
assertion of Irenzeus can be the fact, if 
the account of St. Matthew be correct. 
Upon this ground, then, I am_per- 
fectly willing to leave it, satisfied as I 
am, that no person will hesitate whe- 
ther to credit the hearsay of Irenzus, 
or the testimony of that book which 
has ‘‘God for its author, truth for its 
matter, and salvation for its end.” 
I have now, I believe, noticed all 
the authorities and assertions which 





* Cum audisset Augustus inter pueros 
quos in Syria Herodes Rex Judeorum intra 
bimatum jussit interfici filium quoque ejus 
occisum, ait, Melius est Herodis porcum 
esse quam filium. Saturnal. |. 2, ¢. 4. 
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Mr. Bellamy has in sup 
of this novel opinion, and I hope have 
sufficiendly shown that none of them 
can be considered to have any weight. 
I will not say that I am surprised that 
such an opinion should have been pub- 
lished; since, in an age like the pre- 
sent, in which knowledge is so gene- 
rally diffused, and in a country like 
this, wherein the people have a free 
and unrestricted access to the Holy 
Scriptures, it cannot appear remark- 
able that bold and startling theories 
should be multiplied ; more especiall 
at the present time, when many searc 
rather to find objections than to disco- 
ver truth, and eagerly seize any argu- 
ment, however slight, that may tend 
to weaken our faith in long-received 
opinions. I must, however, confess, 
that when I found Mr. Bellamy’s 
name to this Tract, and when I look- 
ed into it, and saw the display of his 
Hebrew learning, which he does not 
refrain from making even upon this 
occasion, I did expect to have heard 
arguments more solid, and authorities 
more convincing. I did not think to 
have found him commencing with 
— and manufactured extracts 
rom the Holy Volume, and bringing 
forward illustrations, the falseness of 
which the knowledge of a school-boy 
is more than sufficient to detect. 
In fine, I expected argument where 
I have found assertion, and looked for 
— where I have discovered palpa- 
le and glaring incorrectness. 
Yours, &c. J. B. 
Jan. 4. 


Mr. UrsBan, 

HAT acute and _ indefatigable 

book-hunter, the late Rev. John 
Brand, could doubtless have furnished 
an amusing history of the manner in 
which his vast collection had been 
Suttened by stall-feeding. He himself 
was not so fattened. ‘To such a narra- 
tive, I could add a mighty pretty sup- 
plement, having not only picked up at 
stalls very cheap books, of which I 
was in search, but with still greater 
advantages, many excellent works, of 
which | had never heard, and pro- 
bably should never have known at all, 
but for that mode of discovery. A 
slight inspection satisfied me of their 
nature and utility, and a further ac- 
quaintance has generally shown that I 
was right; and frequently that I had 
even under-rated them in my first 
hasty estimate. Were I to go over ~ 
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small collection now, with that parti- 
cular view, you might be furnished 
from it with no uninteresting morsel 
of bibliography. 

Stalls are not to be des vo 
su that, by means of priced cata- 
lareen’ ublic ‘book ie, ent other 
ways, all books of any value are now 
too well known to be found in obscure 
corners. I ceny it, and could give rea- 
sons for my dissent, were it worth 
while. But granting it to be true, 
with respect to the  romey J of books 
sought by curious collectors, ow man 
curious or useful books are there, whic 
no collector has yet cried up, no Pat- 
terson catalogued, no Sotheby or Evans 
knocked down? 

But a truce to this for the present. 
I wish now to communicate to you a 
discovery, which I fancy I have made, 
respecting a book lately obtained from 
a stall. The book is neither antient, 
nor perhaps very scarce, but it contains 
a collection of poems of more than 
common merit, to which no author’s 
name is annexed. I think I have dis- 
covered the author, and he deserves to 
be made known. The volume is a 
duodecimo, published in 1767, and 
entitled “‘ Bagatelles, or Poetical Tri- 
fles.” This is the half-title. The full 
title is as follows: “‘ Bagatelles. In 
this collection is reprinted the frag- 
ment; or Allen and Ella, which (un- 
known to the author) ap red some 
years since under the title of Collin 
(sic) and Lucy*. To which is sub- 
joined, a Journey to and Description 
of the Paraclete, near the city of 
Troyes in Champagne, where Abelard 
and Eloisa were buried.— Nunc versus 
et cetera ludicra pono. Hor. All by 
the same hand. London: printed for 
Walkingame, Dodsley, &c. &c.” 

This collection was so far noticed 
on its publication, that both you, Mr. 
Urban, and the Annual Register of the 
same year, cited at full length a song, 
beginning ‘‘I said to my heart in the 
way of discourse.” <A very lively song 





* What Collin and Lucy is meant I know 
not. It cannot be Tickell’s beautiful bal- 
lad, which was published many years before, 
and besides is little like Allen and Ella. It 
is odd enough that Moore, the author of 
the Gamester, has two poems exactly re- 
sembling ‘‘the Lover and the Friend,” and 
the song to his heart. Our author distinctly 
claims originality as to the first. The lat- 
ter he does not notice. 
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it is, and was lately reprinted ‘in ‘the 
Sun, to which I sent it. ‘Many other 
compositions of a similar kind ‘are in 
the book, and other poems of different 
kinds, but all in a good style of poetry. 
Among other things, appears the Pro- 
logue which Woodward spoke at Co- 
vent Garden, on his re-appearance, 
after having been four years absent 
at Dublin. This Prologue, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of the time 
(1762), and in some su uent col- 
lections, is attributed to oodward 
himself, who was never known as a 
poet; but here is claimed by the ano- 
nymous author. Here also are found 
the two inscriptions in Jonathan 
Tyers’s Gardens, on a male and female 
skull, beginning “* Why start, the case 
is yours,” &c. which I have seen else- 
where; you, perhaps, Mr. Urban, can 
tell me where. Also some stanzas 
left in a Temple at Hagley, “I ask’d 
the living and the dead,” &c. Of 
the poems, I could send you several 
specimens, which would please both 
you and your readers, and will here- 
after, if you desire it *. 

But, who was the author? My con- 
jecture is this: The Dedication to 
** Peter Vallete, esq.” is dated ‘* Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, July 10, 1767.” From 
this indication, I fix on the Vicar of 
Kingston, of that time; who was the 
Rev. George Wakefield, the father of 
the celebrated Gilbert Wakefield. He 
was presented to that living in 1766, 
and held it to his death, in February 
1776. Gilbert, at the date of this 
book, was only eleven years of age, 
consequently was not likely to know 
= thing of his father’s anonymous 

ublication; nor does he appear to 
ave known it afterwards. ut he 
picked up the knowledge that his fa- 
ther had been poetical in his youth. 
For he says, in the first chapter of his 
own Life: 

“My father, in his youth, had occa- 
sionally indulged his fancy in poetical effu- 
sions; one or two specimens of which came 
into my hands. A translation of Pope's 
Eloisa into Latin hexameters, done by Vim 
at Cambridge, I have ‘heard Mr. Neville, a 
fellow of our College, speak of with appro- 
bation. This I never saw; but I will sub- 
join, for the amusement of the reader, with- 
out altering a single word, a translation of 
the fifth Ode of the first Book of Horace, 
which is not destitute of taste and spirit.” 


"© These we shall be glad to receive — 
Epir. 
It 
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It certainly is not, as may be seen 
in Wakefield’s book. This ode itself 
does not appear in the Bagatelles, 
which would indeed be downright 
proof; but a very strong presumption 
arises from this, that there are several 
other translations from Horace, exactly 
in the same style and spirit. For in- 
stance, the oth and 11th of Book i. 
the 3d of Book ii. the ist and 7th of 
Book iv. Now, though most of these 
are not in the same stanza as that 
quoted by his son, yet many of his own 
original poems are, and it seems to have 
been his favourite strain. As a fur- 
ther proof of his attention to Horace, 
he has given also an imitation of Sat. 9, 
b. 1. The version of Ode 4, b. i. is 
indeed in a stanza of eight lines, very 
similar to that of Ode 5, b.i. 

Putting these things together, I 
think there can be little doubt that 
Geo. Wakefield was the author. His 
motto declares that he then relinquish- 
ed all such toys, which fully accounts 
for the little knowledge his son had on 
the subject. His Bagatelles were ano- 
nymous ; and as he died before Gillert 
was of age, it is no wonder that he had 
not communicated the secret to him. 
The various merits of his iittle volume 
I cannot now discuss. But if you, 
Mr. Urban (and who so likely?) can 
throw any further light on this sub- 
ject, we can go further into it another 
time. INVESTIGATOR. 


Mr. Urran, Jan. 6. 
WARE of the difficulty of procur- 
ing materials for a biographical 
work, I readily hand your Sdosien 
Correspondent what particulars 1 am 
acquainted with of the persons he in- 
quires after. 

*« There were three brothers of the 
name of Green, all artists; one an en- 
graver, who died early ; and Amos, the 
eldest, excelled in painting flowers: I 
have seen some beautiful posies of his ; 
he also drew well. The late Rev. 
Partley of Stoke by Nayland, his friend, 
had a room adorned with his drawings 
in water-colours. I have been (con- 
tinues this Correspondent, in the 
Monthly Mirror), with Mr. Amos 
Green at Mr. Hilton’s, who was well 
acquainted with all of them. The 
eldest was the friend and companion 
of Mr. Dean, a gentleman of fortune, 
who, admiring his taste, requested him 
to reside with him.” 

A note upon this in Chambers’s 


** Bagatelles."—Amos Green, the Painter. 


[Jan. 
iy oa Hoag Illustrations of Worces- 


ter (which I would send your Corre- 
spondent, had I a copy), says, ‘‘I have 
an idea that Shenstone, in his Letters, 
1757, means Amos Green, when he 
Says, a young painter of my acquaint- 
ance, who is advised to go to Bath, has 
a recommendation to the Bishop of B. 
who will introduce him to Lord N. 
The person who I suppose will be the 
bearer of this letter, has by dint of 
mere ingenuity risen to considerable 
eminence in fruit pieces, &c.; he has 
been employed by Lord Lyttelton ; 
and is much admired at Oxford. For 
my part, I believe you will think he 
is in few respects inferior to Stran- 
over (query, | know of no such name), 
but is a native of our parish, and a 
friend of mine.” Shenstone mentions 
Amos Green by name in another let- 
ter, whom he recommends to Mr. 
Graves as about to commence partner- 
ship with Alcock, a painter at Bath ; 
and as a painter of insects and game, 
as well as flowers, to which he would 
add flower painting. Query, was Al- 
cock a native of Salop? Shenstone 
says to Dodsley, “* I wish Alcock 
would finish my two drawings for the 
Fables ; as to the face it is a subject 
not worth considering: however, I 
will make you an impudent proposal, 
if you will exchange faces with me 
when you come up to town, we will 
both sit to the same painter *.”—(Se- 
lect Letters, by Hull, p. 274.) 
Chatterton has handed down the 
name of Edward Alcock to posterity 
as an excellent miniature painter of 
Bristol.—See Life of Chatterton +. 
Yours, &c. J. 
Mr. Ursan, Ipswich, Jan. 7. 
= reply to a question in your De- 
cember Magazine, p. 482, allow 
me to state, that it is usual to nail a 
horseshoe on the foremast of vessels 
in the Merchant service, and the shoe 
must be found by accident, or it is be- 
lieved to have no virtue. The reason 
assigned for doing it is, that it keeps 
Witches and Wizards from hindering 





* This was not the case; Dodsley only 
sat to Reynolds. 

t The article was sent, says my rough 
memoranda, Feb. 1769, to the Town and 
Country Magazine, under the name of Ara- 
phydes, afterwards claimed as the work of 
John Lackstone, a linen draper at Bristol. 
Chatterton was himself a dit of an artist. 

the 
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the voyage, or damaging the ship. Sail- 
ors are many of them ver supersti- 
tious, and have a firm belief in its ef- 
ficacy. They have also their lucky and 
unlucky days. Sunday is the most for- 
tunate: whatever voyage is begun on 
that day is sure to be prosperous. 
Friday is the most unfortunate, as a 
‘voyage begun then is sure to be an 
unfortunate one. 

If your Correspondent is accustom- 
ed to be amongst sailors on the water, 
he has most probably observed them 
in calm weather whistling the wind, 
to induce it to hlow—and many of 
them believe it to be a very powerful 
charm. We smile at the poor Lap- 
lander, who bags his wind, ready tied 
up, for him to use at his pleasure, 
whilst our. own people are almost as 
credulous. 

Some stable-keepers in this neigh- 
bourhood hang up a flint stone, with 
a natural hole through it, in the stable, 
to prevent the Devil riding the horses 
in the night, which they tell you he 
will do if the stone does not hang 
there. Geo. BayLry. 


Mr. Ura BAN, Queen-square, Jan.\0. 


4 ie = are three rocks of basaltic 


cyclops in the neighbourhood of 
Sicily. The one represented in the an- 
nexed Engraving (see Plate II) is 
the largest, and is situated near Catania. 
These rocks, which are mentioned by 
Pliny, might once have formed a part 
of the sides of AZtna, and have been 
separated from them by the sea; or 
they may have been thrown up out of 
the water by partial eruptions of that 
mountain. These rocks appeared to 
Spallanzani, who examined them, to 
consist’ externally only of prismatic 
columns, that fall perpendicularly into 
the sea, in some places one foot long, 
in others two, and in others more; 
but other parts are only full of irre- 
gular fissures, which have divided 
them into pieces. Mr. Dolomieu 
found on the surface of these rocks, 
and even in the middle of their sub- 
stances, where are small pores and ca- 
vities, various and numerous Zeolites 
of great beauty. This, ingenious na- 
turalist thinks, that these stones, after 
the congelation of the lavas, derived 
their origin from the waters which fil- 
trated through them, and held in solu- 
tion the particles proper for the pre- 
duction of Zeolites. Spallanzani’s Tra- 
vels, vol. I. W. R. 


Gext. Mac. January, 1823. 
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TuruHotme Assey, LIncoOLNSHIRE. 


HE following account of one of 

the many religious establishments 

in Lincolnshire, not much known, is 

extracted from the ** Additions to Weir's 
History of Horncastle *.” 

«‘ In the time of Henry the Second, an 
Abbey of Premonstratensian Canons, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, was founded here, 
by Allan de Nevilt and Gilbert his brother, 
and endowed by them with their possessions 
in this place, together with estates in other 
parts of the county. This abbey also had 
numerous benefactions in lands and churches, 
from other persons; and, the king gave a 
canal, so large, that ships might pass be- 
tween the Witham and Tupholme. . These 
gifts were confirmed to the Abbot and Ca- 
nons, by charter, from Henry the Third, 
in the twentieth year of his reignt. At the 
dissolution of monasteries, this Abbey con- 
tained nine Religious: and in the thirtieth 
year of Henry the Eighth, the scite was 
granted to Sir Thomas Henneage. 

“¢ Of the Abbey, a wall only is now remain- 
ing, the upper part of which appears to have 
formed a side of the refectory or dining hall. 
(See the Plate.) It contains lancet windows, 
and a small gallery, in which the person sat 
who read to the brethren during their meals : 
a practice which was common in all monas- 
teries, and anciently in colleges. The story 
beneath the refectory appears to have been 
vaulted, and was probably used as a cellar. 
Adjoining to the ruins is a farm-house, 
which has been built out of part of the ma- 
terials. The gate house, now gone, was 
standing when Dr. Stukeley visited this place 
in 1716. A view of it is engraved in the 
*¢ Ttinerarium Curiosum.” 

‘The manorial estate, comprising the 
whole parish, is the property of Robert 
Vyner, Esquire, of Gautby, by an ancestor 
of whom it was purchased in the early part 
of the last century. 

«‘ The Church has been long since de- 
molished. The benefice is a vicarage in the 
patronage of the Bishop of Lincoln.” 


Mr. Ursa, Jan. 11. 

: E following account of the parish 
of Benton, co. Northumberland, 
may be interesting to your readers. 

It is situate in the East division of 
Castle. Ward, about three miles and 
three quarters North-east fgom News 
castle-upon-Tyne, in the diocese “of 
Darham, and archdexconry of North- 
umberland. The Charch, which is 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is in 
the patronage of Baliol College, Ox- 

* See our Review Department. 

t See the Charter in Dugdale’s ‘* Mo- 


nasticon, =p. 596, 





ford ; 
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ford; who in 1792 presented to it the 
Rev. John Clapp, the present incum- 
bent. It is a vicarage, and is valued 
in the King’s Books at 3/. 1s. 3d. 

The inhabitants of this parish, New- 
castle, Morpeth, and its environs, 
have a peculiar guttural pronunciation, 
like that called in Leicestershire harl- 
ing, none of them gy oy to pro- 
nounce the letter R. This guttural 
pronunciation gave rise to the follow- 
ing proverb, mentioned by Grose. 
** He has the Newcastle bur in his 
throat.’”’ Few, if any of the natives of 
these places, are ever able to get rid of 
this peculiarity. 

The Rev. Mr. Brand, in his inge- 
nious annotations on ‘‘ Bourne’s Popu- 
lar Antiquities,” mentions a well at 
Benton, similar to the well near the 
foot of Rosberrye Toppinge, between 
the towns of Aten and Newton, co. 
York, and dedicated to St. Oswald. 
In the opinion of the neighbours St. 
Oswald's well has a particular charm, 
which is this: that if a shirt or shift 
taken off a sick person is thrown ‘nto 
this well, it will shew whether the 
person so sick will recover or die. If it 
floats, it denotes their recovery; if it 
sinks, there remains no hope of their 
life. To reward the Saint for his 
intelligence, they tear off a rag of the 
shirt, and leave it hanging on the briars 
thereabouts, ‘* where,” says the writer 
of the MS. in the Cottonian Library, 
marked Julius F. 6. “I have seen 
such numbers, as might have made a 
fayre rheme in a paper myll*.” These 
rag-wells, as they are called, were for- 
merly not uncommon. Mr. Pennant 
tells us of two in Scotland, which were 
visited for many distempers, and where 
the offerings were small pieces of money 
and bits of rags. 

Yours, &c. STEMMALYSMU. 
_ Ancient LiverRPoot. 
(Continued from Part I. p. 587.) 
IBBON, in his ‘* History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 





* Something like this is mentioned by 
Mr. Hanway, in his ‘ Travels in Persia,” 
vol, i. p. 177, where he says, ** After ten 
days journey, we arrived at a desolate carra- 
vensera, where we found nothing but water. 
I observed a tree with a number of rags tied 
to the branches: these were so many charms, 
which passengers coming from Ghilan, a 
province remarkable for agues, had left 
there, in a fond expectation of leaving this 
disease also on the same spot.” 


Account of Benton, co. Northumberland.— Ancient Liverpool. 
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Empire,” mentions the memorable 
fable of the Seven Sleepers, in the fol- 
lowing narrative : 

«¢ When the Emperor Decius persecuted 
the Christians, seven noble youths of Ephe- 
sus concealed themselves in a spacious 
cavern in the side of an adjacent mountain, 
where they were doomed to perish by the 
tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance 
should be firmly secured by a pile of large 
stones. They immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which was miraculously prolonged, 
without injuring the powers of life, during a 
period of 187 years. At the end of that time, 
the slaves of Adolius, to whom the inhe- 
ritance of the mountain had descended, re- 
moved the stones to supply materials for 
some rustic edifice. The light of the Sun 
darted into the Cavern, and the Seven 
Sleepers were permitted to awake. After a 
slumber, as they thought, of a few hours, 
they were pressed by the calls of hunger; 
and resolved that Jamblichus, one of their 
number, should secretly return to the 
city, to purchase bread for the use of his 
companions. The youth (if we may still 
employ the appellation) could no longer re- 
cognise the once familiar aspect of fis na- 
tive country, and his surprise was increased 
by the appearance of a large cross, trium- 
p antly erected over the principal gate of 

phesus. His singular dress and obsolete 
language confounded the baker, to whom he 
offered an ancient medal of Decius, as the 
current coin of the empire ; and Jamblichus, 
on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was 
dragged before the Judge. Their mutual 
enquiries produced the amazing discovery, 
that two centuries were almost elapsed since 
Jamblichus and his friends had escaped from 
the rage of a Pagan tyrant. The Bishop of 
Ephesus, the Clergy, the Mayistrates, the 
people, and it is said the Emperor Theo- 
dosius himself, hastened to visit the Cavern 
of the Seven Sleepers ; who bestowed their 
benediction, related their story, and at the 
the same instant peaceably expired.” 


The historian gives the following re- 
flections on this celebrated legend : 

‘* We imperceptibly advance from youth 
to age, without observing the gradual, but 
incessant change of human affairs; and even 
in our larger experience of history, the ima- 
gination is accustomed by a perpetual series 
of causes and effects, to unite the most dis- 
tant revolutions. But if the interval be- 
tween two memorable eras be instantly an- 
nihilated ; if it were possible, after a mo- 
mentary slumber of 200 years, to display 
the new world to the eyes of a spectator, 
who still retained a lively and recent im- 
pression of the old, his surprise and his re- 
flections would furnish the pleasing subject 
of a philosophical romance.” 


If one of our forefathers, who de- 
scended 
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scended into the tomb in 1650, should 
now miraculously awake from his 
slumbers, and should behold the altered 
aspect of his native town, his surprise 
would not be less intense than was 
that of the noble youth of Ephesus, in 
viewing, after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries, the changed aspect of his 
native city. He would look in vain 
for the almost rural dwellings which 
at that period met his eye in every 
direction ; for the neat crofts and gar- 
dens which were then uniformly at- 
tached to the houses; for the gloomy 
castle, which at one end of Castle- 
street, frowned upon the lowly dwell- 
ings beneath; at the other, for the 
rustic town-house, towering above the 
humble dwellings which surrounded 
it. In vain would he search for the 


spacious fields which stretched from 
the ancient Castle-hill and old Hall- 
street, down to the river side, or those 
leading in an opposite direction, to 
Fr 
m 


-lane and Common Shore (the 
ern Whitechapel and _Paradise- 
street). In vain would he inquire for 
the water which used to flow along 
Paradise-street and Whitechapel, and 
for the ferry-boat at the bottom of 
Lord-street, and Sir Thomas’-build- 
ings. In vain would he look for the 
bridge at the bottom of School Lane, 
which, when passed, landed him in 
the country, and pointed the road to 
Wavertree. He might find the ancient 
port, but so changed from what it 
was, when he knew it, that recogni- 
tion would be difficult. Instead of 
discovering it on the margin of the 
river, he would find it in the very 
heart of a populous neighbourhood, 
surrounded on all sides by spacious 
shops and lofty warehouses, and its 
communication with the river appa- 
rently cut off. The strand of the Mer- 
sey would also appear to him entirely 
changed. He would no longer behold 
the water washing the walls of the 
adjacent houses, as it now washes 
those along the North shore. He 
would find it driven back many hun- 
dred yards, and a magnificent sea-wall, 
a mile and a half in length (with spa- 
cious docks within, crowded with 
vessels) curbing its impotent fury, and 
saying to it, ‘* hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further.” The scenery of the 
river itself would astonish him. In- 
stead of a few small craft occasionally 
breaking the dull monotony of its sur- 
face, he would behold it crowded with 
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ships of a magnitude unknown to men 
of his day, and steam vessels, accom- 
plishing in a few hours and without 
danger, voyages which it would have 
required oa nay perhaps weeks, to 
perform. ‘The opposite shore would 
not less astonish him. His eye would 
search in vain for the few mean huts 
which were at that period inhabited 
by fishermen. He would now behold 
the spires of Churches, splendid hotels, 
commodious ferries, and charming 
cottages. Bidston-hill, which, in his 
time, was nothing but a lonely eleva- 
tion, looking down upon the sea be- 
neath, waa appear strangely changed. 
He would now see it crowned with an 
excellent light-house, and displaying, 
in the numerous signals along its ample 
ridge, the most incontestible proof of 
the commercial wealth of his native 
town. In short all would appear altered 
from what it was when he lived and 
moved in 1650; and although he 
should be able to recognise some faint 
points of resemblance between ancient 
and modern Liverpool, yet the meta- 
morphosis would appear so complete, 
as almost to induce him to imagine 
that the change was the work of magic, 
and that he beheld some fairy scene. 

I have not, for the sake of heighten- 
ing the preceding contrast, overcharged 
the picture, or attempted to diminish 
the real magnitude of Liverpool about 
the middle of the 17th century. To 
shew the truth and fidelity of the deli- 
neation, I shall briefly appeal to a few 
facts respecting the Se state of the 
town at that period. My intention, 
however, is not here to contrast but to 
describe the town at two distant pe- 
riods. This will be attempted by way 
of introduction to another article, in 
order to convey to such of your readers 
as are not acquainted with the history 
of the rise and progress of Liverpool, 
some notion of the rapid strides which 
she has made, since the middle of the 
17th century (the earliest period of 
authentic record respecting her history), 
in extent, population, and all the ele- 
ments of commercial wealth and great- 
ness. 

The town about the year 1650, is 
thus described, in a passage in the 
** Stranger in Liverpool.” 

** The extent of Liverpool, at the time 
of the siege by Prince Rupert, may be 
gathered from the t byS b. On 
the East, and Northward to the river, it 
was inelosed by a mudwall; and on the 

South- 
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South-east, by marshy ground, covered 
with water from the river. The fortifica- 
tions, extending from the East end of Dale- 
street to the river, and the marshy ground 
before described, occupied the place where 
Paradise-street, Whitechapel, and part of 
Byrom-street now stand ; the whole area 
thus inclosed must have been small, not 
exceeding 405,000 square yards. It is not 
however to be supposed that this extent of 
land was wholly covered with buildings ; for 
it appears from an old painting * which re- 
presents the town in 1650, six years after 
the siege, that within this area were several 
plots of land unbuilt, and planted witli trees. 
This painting is further interesting, as it 
presents us with a view of the appearance of 
the town along the water’s edge, and of all 
the public buildings it then possessed. On 
the northern extremity is a small fort of 
eight guns, immediately joining the old 
Chapel-yard ; the western parapet of which, 
and that in front of the tower, are close to 
the water, which shows that all the lands 
Westward, viz. the lower part of the pre- 
sent Church-yard to the pier-head, has been 
gained, at different times, from the Mersey. 
St. Nicholas appears with a plain square 
tower-steeple, without a spire. The tower 
had then embattled turrets, though lately 
only a common coping. The old Custom- 
house which then stood on the South side 
of Water-street, opposite the Tower, has its 
front towards the river, and appears to kave 
been erected at some distance from it, 
perhaps for allowing room for a small quay, 
for landing goods. The form of the old 
Castle is also distinctly seen. It was a 
massy square building, with embattled round 
towers at the angles. There is no ap- 
pearance of buildings to the South of this 
Castle, and the ground was probably quite 
open, down to the Pool, which covered the 
space now occupied by the old, or Custom- 
house Dock. The attic only of the old 
Town-hall is to be seen. It stood to the 
Southward of the present Town-hall, its 
North front being represented in a line with 
the South side of Water-street. The attics 
have seven windows in the West front, and 
the same number probably on the other sides. 
These apartments were for the use of the 
Corporation ; below it might have been sup- 
ported by pllarst, leaving an area for the 
accommodation of the market people or the 
traders of that time. The roof was sur- 
mounted by a square lauthorn, with a win- 
dow on each side, perhaps used as a look- 
out for vessels.” 

At the period to which the preced- 
ing extract refers, the Mores of Bank- 





* See it engraved in vol. txxxuu1. ii. p. 
537. 

+ This was the case: I have a view of the 
Town-hall alluded to, 
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hall (situate a short distance from 
Bootle), were, according to Blome, “‘ the 
chief Lords and owners of the greatest 
share” of the property in the town. 

And in an appendix to the useful 
work just quend. are many interesting 
extracts from an ancient manuseript, 
in the hand-writing of Sir E. More, 
bearing the date of 1667. This MS. 
contains a description of his property 
in Liverpool, accompanied with ad- 
vice and instruction to his son, and is 
interspersed with curious notices of the 
state of the town at the period when it 
was written, 

It is abundantly evident, from this 
ancient decument corroborating the 
painting of the town, before described, 
that Liverpool in 1667, though com- 
paratively flourishing, was a town, in 
which our modern habits of thinking and 
speaking would induce us to bestow 
the epithet, “ insignificant.” It can 
be regarded as presenting nothing more 
than a Nucleus for the present town ; 
the worthy Baronet speaking of cut- 
ting, should trade be good, a street 
from the *f Ould Hall” (hence the 
modern name, Old Hall-street) to the 
river, which, “‘ might be noe steper 
than y¢ Chapel-street.” He also speaks 
of allowing to each house, on both 
sides, ** large backe-sides, keeping a 
good part for a garden and out-build- 
ing, to geather with other nessesarys 
to y¢ Ould Hall.’”’ All the houses be- 
longing to his estate appear to have 
had large crofts and gardens attached 
to them. One, on the very banks of 
the river, where the Prince’s dock now 
stands, he describes as having ‘“ fiss 
yards, and a free fissing, and a fine 
large croft on the backe-side.” 

The present Moor-street still perpe- 
tuates the Baronet’s name. It appears 
from the MS. to have been a capital 
street; and there are two or three an- 
cient houses still standing in it, one 
bearing the date 1663. Sir Edward is 
very precise and circumstantial in his 
directions to his son, respecting this 
street and the ground adjacent. From 
his description, it appears that at his 
time, a spacious field, inclosed with 
posts and iron chains, ran down from 
the Castle-hill (part of modern Castle- 
street), to the river side, spreading on 
towards Water-street, scarcely any of 
the intervening ground being occupied 
by buildings. Part of this ground was 
used for a ropewalk (hence the present 
** Old Ropery”), and in Fenwick- 

street, 
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street, a dry bridge, similar to the pre- 
sent Newington bridge, was thrown 
over it. On the Castle-hill the Baronet 
reminds his son that ‘‘ there is for ever 
a foote way in this fild common to all 
y® Kings lidge peopell.” Words can- 
not convey a more graphic description 
of the state of Liverpool, than this 
short sentence. The most spacious 
and elegant street in the modern town, 
the scite of its most sumptuous and 
magnificent structures, the centre of 
business, the mart of commerce, was 
in Sir Edward's time a green field! 
From these quotations, some idea 
may be formed of the aspect of the 
town, about the middle of the 17th 
century. At that period the scite prin- 
cipally covered with buildings, appears 
to have been for the most part con- 
fined to the elevated ground on which 
Castle-street now stands, and to a few 
streets running short distances from 
the ancient town-house. Towards the 
river-side there appears to have been 
only three streets, Moor-street, Water- 
street, and Chapel-street; and these, 
as we have seen, were but scantil 
covered with buildings. Sores 
Dale-street appears to have been a few 
straggling houses, with crofts and barns. 
Between this street and Tithebarn- 
street, there would seem to have been 
no communication; for Sir E. More 
recommends his son to open a passage 
from Dale-street to Tithebarn-street, 
through a ‘“‘ petty croft” which was 
where Hackis'oky now stands. On 
the South-east, towards the Pool, there 
were several houses, but with wide in- 
terstices between them. The inlet 
along Whitechapel was the natural 
boundary of the town, and all beyond 
was ‘* the country,” to which people 
ssed either over the bridge at the 
tom of School-lane, or by means of 
the Ferry-boat, stationed at the end of 
Lord-street, and Sir Thomas’-build- 
ings. On the banks of this inlet boats 
were kept, an order having been made 
by the Corporation in 1663, ‘* that no 
more boats be built in Frog-lane (now 
Whitechapel).” This inlet had a com- 
munication with the water in Moss- 
lake fields (the scite of the present 
Abercrombie-square, adjacent to the 
Botanic gardens), its course being down 
Pembroke-place, across London-road, 
to the end of Byrom-street. The water 
was kept in the lake by means of rudely 
pe > tes, an ‘ape for the 
urpose of cleansing the , 
. Str Edward ax in the MS. alluded 
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to, gives a long account of the “* Mose- 
lacke,” respecting which he had fre- 
quent lawsuits with Lord Molyneux, 
who it appears laid claim to it, and 
deprived Sir Edward of the right of 
cutting turf. The following passage is 
so curious, it may not be tedious to 
give it entire. 


‘* There is,” says he, ‘* two great reasous 
wherefore y* towne ought to kepe y® watter 
course y® right and ussell course, w°h if 
other-wise, it may prejedies y® towne very 
much. Ye® first is, there is noe watter- 
course convenient or about y® towne for 
skiners, diers, or other such traids, as this 
is, wel makes y¢ continvell water strem w°h 
rones downe y® gout to y® Poule Bridge. 
So if this streme should be torned, such 
tradsmen as will have noe incoridgmt. Ye 
second reason is, if ever y* Poule be cute 
navigable of necessity, all such cuts, where 
in ships are to ride, must eather have a con- 
sedrable frese streme, to rune continuelly 
through it, or it will quickly wrecke up; or 
ells there must be convenient places for 
rasing great dames of water to let out wth 
flud-gates w" necessity requires, for clensing 
of y¢ chanell. And truly God and Natur 
haith maid all y¢ places betwne y* Poule 
and y® Stone-plate so convenient for rasing 
exsisive great dames, and yt so convenient 
out of y® way, to y® prejedise of none, and 
then to suply these dames so great a frese 
from ofe y® Moselacke, y' though my eies 
may newer see it, yt I am confident yt God 
Allmighty, wc? makes nothing in vaine, 
haith ordained this to be y® greatest good 
for this towne. Therefore i hope y® towne 
will newer lose y® advantage of y® watter 
coming yt way; for if they doe, all y® are 
worth cannot procure a streme to clense y* 
Poule, as above s*.” 

Such was the vast importance the 
worthy Baronet attached to the stream 
of water called the ‘* Mose-lacke.” 
If he were to be the individual whose 
resurrection from the tomb has been 
imagined, what would be his asto- 
nishment at the complete revolution 
which has taken place, with respect 
to this, his favourite stream ! 

The Popuxation of the town, after 
the civil wars, could not have been 
great; for in 1700, fifty years subse- 
quent, the inhabitants were estimated 
only at 5000. Liverpool had made 
progress in the interval; and we may 
therefore fairly estimate her population, 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, at something more than 4000, 
or equal to the present population of 
Prescot*, which by the last census 
amounts to 4468. 





* Eight miles distant. 
The 
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The Trane of the port, at the same 

riod, was inconsiderable. In 1650, 

fteen vessels belonged to the town. 
But these must not be measured ac- 
cording to our modern notions of a 
vessel. They were merely small craft, 
most of them probably employed in 
the Irish coasting trade. But even in 
this low situation, the port gave pro- 
mise of future commercial eminence ; 
for Blome, in 1673, says, that among 
its inhabitants were ‘‘ divers eminent 
merchants and tradesmen, whose trade 
and trafick, especially into the West 
Indies, makes it famous.’ Still its 
trade at that period would scarcely 
weigh a feather in the scale, against 
its present magnitude. 

he only Pustic Structures of 

which it had to boast, were the Town- 
house, St. Nicholas Church, and the 
old Tower. 

TheDwetiincHovsszs of the period 
were built in the rude style of the 17th 
’ century, and with but few exceptions, 
consisted of two stories. A few speci- 
mens still remain in Moor-street, Lan- 
celot’s-key, and Moorfields. Besides 
the house at the top of Moor-street, 
already mentioned, bearing the date 
1663, there are two, lower down, on 
the same side, which are most likely 
the oldest houses in the town. They 
are much dilapidated, and fast going 
to decay. They consist of only two 
stories, with a cone-like elevation in 
front of the roof, characteristic of the 
taste of the period when they were 
built. Blome, who visited the place 
in 1673, says, ‘* that there were in it 
many goodly buildings, all of hewen 
stone.” The houses above described, 
are built of a soft sand stone, and were, 
no doubt, considered ‘ goodly build- 
ings,” by our ancestors. But “ the 
fashion of this world th away,” 
and structures which they regarded as 
the acme of perfection, their posterity 
adduce as proofs of their miserable 
taste in architecture. The Old Hall 
(in Old Hall-street) and Cross Hall 
(hence the present name of Cross Hall- 
street), were the two principal man- 
sions of the time. Much land laid be- 
tween the former and the river, and 
much between the latter and the inlet 
which flowed up the present White- 
chapel to the end of Byrom-street. 

Such was Liverpool about the mid- 
die of the 17th century. She was, it 
is evident, but an inconsiderable town, 
inhabited by a mixed population em- 


ployed in commerce, trade, and agri- 
culture; and strongly resembling, in 
many of her features, several of the pre- 
sent small seaports on the Cumberland 
coast. She was, however, evidently com- 
mencing, though rather languidly, the 
brilliant career she has since run. 

I shall now proceed to delineate the 
topography of the town in 1725, sevent 
years subsequent to the period at shiek 
it has been above described, and this, 
with advantages which it was impos- 
sible to enjoy in attempting it at the 
former porte. 

In a corner of the admirable Map 
of Liverpool, recently published by 
Mr. Gore, there is a plan of the town 
in 1725¢, from which it appears that 
its extreme limit to the Northward was 
no farther than the present Union- 
street, and that it was bounded to the 
Southward by the old dock. On the 
plan, Church-street, School-lane, Col- 
ege-lane, and Hanover-street, appear 
to the East and South-east. Church- 
street has only a few houses below, 
and two or three above St. Peter's 
Church ; all the land to the North- 
east, as well as beyond the scite of the 

resent Dispensary, being vacant. 

anover-street has a few stragglin 
houses, and there is much vacant land 
between it and School-lane. All be- 
yond Hanover-street to the South-east, 
down to the river-side, is fields. Com- 
mon-shore (now Paradise-street) has a 
few buildings on the East side; but 
the West side, and above one third of 
the streets between it and Pool-lane, 
are vacant. 

The old dock has a few buildings 
on the North side only, with wide in- 
terstices between them. Between Pool- 
lane and Strand-street, with the excep- 
tion of houses to the front of each, all 
the land is vacant. The spacious field 
between Fenwick-street and the river, 
and between Moor-street and Water- 
street, mentioned in Sir E. More’s 
MS. remains as it was 70 years before. 


The “‘ Old Hall” is delineated on the ~ 


plan, and occupies all the land between 
hapel-street and Rosemary-lane (now 
Fazakerly-street), and between Old 
Hall-street and Lancelot’s-key. To the 
Eastward, between Castle-street and 
John-street, there is a plot of vacant 
land. From John-street to Sir Tho- 
mas-buildings, down to Frog-lane 





t An original copy of this old Map is in 
my possession. 
(Whitechapel) 
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Whitechapel) all is unoccupied. Sir 
homas-buildings has a few houses at 
the top, but all beyond is fields. Dale- 
street is built on both sides; but from 
Moorfields to Dig-lane (now Cheap- 
side), and from thence Eastward, there 
are none. Such were the scanty limits 
of Liverpool less than a century ago. 

The Popuration of the town had 
more than doubled since 1650, it being 
in 1725 about 11,000. 

The Trape of the port had also con- 
siderably increased. In 1723, one 
hundred and thirty-one vessels entered 
the port, of the tonnage of 8,700 tons; 
and the dock duties amounted to 
8101. 11s. 6d. 

The town had not received much em- 
bellishment, by the erection of Pusiic 
Srructures, in the interval between 
the two periods. The ancient town- 
house was rebuilt, and St. Peter's 
Church and the Blue School were 
erected. 

The style of Domestic ARcHITEC- 
TuRE had improved, but it was still 
extremely rude, and the houses were 
huddled together without any regard to 
regularity of appearance. 

hus it has been attempted to sketch 
the aspect of Liverpool in 1650 and 
1725. The town was now advancin 
with accelerated pace to commercia 
eminence. The inhabitants were pru- 
dent, economical, and skilful; and 
they had not only the sagacity to dis- 
cover the unrivalled facilities which 
the port afforded for foreign trade and 
commerce, but had sufficient enter- 
prise to put them in requisition for 
their own, and the town’s aggrandise- 
ment. It would lead to too extensive 
a detail to develope the causes of the 
subsequent rapid advance of the port in 
commercial opulence. They are to be 
found in the histories of the town, to 
which the reader is referred, who is 
desirous of full information on the 
subject. Her history, indeed, is one 
at which the natives may well feel an 
honest pride. She is almost the crea- 
tion of yesterday, with nothing on the 
score of antiquity to illustrate her. 
But that which other towns might 
think a misfortune, she deems her 
highest honour. The recency of her 
elevation to the rank of the second 
commercial city in the British Empire, 
is the proudest pillar to her fame—at 
once her glory and her boast ! 

Liverpool, Nov. 9. S.R 

(To be continued.) 
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FLY LEAVES.—No. VII. 
Rump Songs. 
[* the ** Memoirs of John Evelyn,” 
under date of 11 Feb. 1660, it is 
said: “* the Rump Parliament (so call- 
ed as retaining some few rotten mem- 
bers of the other) being dissolved ; for 
joy whereof were many thousand of 
rumps roasted publiquely in the streetes 
at the bonfires this night*; with 
ringing of bells, and universal jubilee. 
This (continues Evelyn) was the first 
good omen.” The same event gave 
title to an octavo volume as: The 
Rump, or a Collection of Songs and 
Ballads, made upon those who would 
be a PARLIAMENT, and were but the 
Rump of a House of Commons, five 
times dissolved. London: Printed for 
H. Brome, &c. 1660. Copies of this 
edition are of unusual rarity. It was 
reprinted as the Rump, or an exact 
collection of the choycest Poems and 
Songs relating to the late times. By 
the most eminent Wits, from Anno 1639 
to Anno 1661. London, &c. 1662; 
and has an engraved title and frontis- 
ae prefixed, supposed to be done by 
ollar. The frontispiece shows the 
people roasting a rump, gibbeted in 
chains; and the title in compart- 
ments is allusive to public events, and 
giving whole lengthe of “the Puri- 
tan” and ‘* Covenanter.” The latter 
late afterwards, with some alterations, 
ormed a title to, The Snake in the 
Grass, or Satan transformed to an 
Angel of light; published by Ch. 
Brome about 1696; again, with addi- 
tions, in April 1697, and Jan. 1698. 
The Rump songs reprinted in two 
volumes, 1732. 

In that collection first appeared the 
well-known poem of ‘ Loyalty con- 
fined,” beginning 

‘¢ Beat on, proud billows, Boreas blow,” 
the commonly reputed production of 
Arthur Lord Capel, until Mr. Park 
discovered a manuscript copy that had 
belonged to his Lordship. entitled : 
“*Mr. Le Strange his verses in the 
prison at Lynn.” In another old ma- 
nuscript it is styled: ** The Requiem 





* This kind of demonstration of public 
se was revived in March 1722. A 

ewspaper of that period says: ‘‘ By the 
accounts we have from several towns, it is 
computed that above a hundred and twenty- 
two th d two hundred and three rum 
have been offered up to the manes of he 
late Parliament of most pious memory.” 


and 
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and Liberty of an Imprison’d Royallist.” 
It was also printed * Wit and Drol- 
lery, 1661; Westminster Drollery, 
1672; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1757; 
a Daily Journal as “ never before pub- 
lished,” 1781; and Annual Register, 
1793. There is some not unimportant 
variance of orthography, omissions, 
and transposition, in the various 
copies. 
Old Ballads. 


Dr. Farmer, on a Fry Lear of his 
copy of the Collection of Oid Ballads, 
corrected from the best and most an- 
cient copies extant, with introductions 
historical, critical, or humourous : illus- 
trated with copper-plates ; in three vo- 
jumes, remarked: ‘* This collection 
has been ascribed to Ambrose Philips.” 
Such an ascribing was probably found- 
ed upon the circumstance of ‘ The 
Hive,” a minor collection of vocal 
songs, published some years afterwards, 
having prefixed an re on Song 
Writing, addressed to a Lady, by A. 
Philips, and he is reputedly considered 
the editor of that work. Of the Old 
Ballads, it is equall possible they were 
edited by David allett, who at that 
period began to be known in the lite- 
rary circles, and whose admired pro- 
duction, William and Margaret(which, 
it is said, first appeared in the periodi- 
cal paper called the Plain-Dealer, the 

r preceding) is given as an old 

llad, with several popular Scotch 
songs, that appear to have been select- 
ed with provincial taste and favour- 
itism. The preface of vol. ii. in 1723, 
announces that the editor possessed 
«« materials only for one volume more ;” 
and of the reserve was a “* sufficient 
number of historical,’’ in which class 
this ballad appears promiscuously given. 
If some particular right had not ex- 
isted in the editor, does it seem probable 
that William and Margaret would have 
been adopted, when so newly made 
known to the public in a different 
work ? 

Probably from the meretricious and 
other embellishments, the OLtp Bat- 
Laps have recently obtained unusual 
prices in the book-sales, and are very 
seldom perfect. Vol. I. contains seven- 
teen prints, and passed three editions : 
MDCCXXIII. again 1723 and 1727. 
Vol. Il. has fifteen prints, and was 

inted in Mpccxx1ir. again 1726. 
Vol. III. has thirteen prints, and was 


published in mpccxxy. again as 
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Mpcoxxxvitt. probably a press error 
for 1728. 

William Dicey, a printer at North- 
ampton, adopted several of the older 
ballads for broad-sicdes, yon the 
historical introduction of our editor, 
with an incidental wood-cut,: and the 
following 

** Note : as the use of these Old Songs is 
very great, in respect that many children 
never would have learned to read, had thiey 
not took delight in poring over Jane Shore, 
Robin Hood, &c. which es insensibly stole 
into them a curiosity and desire of reading 
other the like stories, till they have improved 
themselves more ina short time than perhaps 
they would have done in some years at 
school. In order still to make them more 
useful, I premise to affix an Introduction, in 
which I shall point out what is Fact and 
what is Fiction in each song; which will 
(as may be readily supposed) give not only 
children, but persons of more ripe years, an 
insight into the reality, intent, and design, 
as well as many times the author and time 
when such song was made, which has not 
hitherto been explained.” 


Ev. Hoop. 


Some Account of STANLEY ABBEY; 
and the prior foundation of St. Mary 
de Drownfont, or Drogonis Fonte, 
at Lockswell, in the forest of Chip- 
penham. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 2. 


O* this Abbey less, I believe, is 
historically known, than of any 
of those monuments of the piety of 
our ancestors, the ruins of which 
strew the romantic landscapes, the se- 
questered vallies, or the extensive fo- 
rests of our native land. I have there- 
fore thought, that it might not be 
unacceptable to those who interest 
themselves in such investigations, if, 
living on the spot, and having access 
to authentic and unpublished docu- 
ments, which neither Dugdale, or Le- 
land, or Tanner, could have seen, I, 
for this purpose, request a few pages of 
that Magazine, which, for so long a 
period, as ‘‘kept the even tenor of 
its way,”” and done more to preserve 
such memorials than all its literary 
contemporaries put together. 

Before we proceed to illustrate the 
history and local antiquities of Stanley 
Abbey, it will be proper to advert to 
all that we already know of it. This 
is contained in Dugdate, Leland, and 
Tanner. The information which Dug- 
dale has given, is taken from the regis- 

ter 
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ter of Lacock, in Biblio. 
saasty; chat ‘ta the voor 116), te 
Abbey of Stanley was first founded at 
Loek , removed from Quarrie 
( i), in the Isle of Wight; that 
three y Seong. from 
Lockswell to j 
Leland we are informed, that 
Matilda the Empress first founded 
a religious house (domum) in a place 
called Loceswett ; that afterwards, 
Henry the Second removed the bro- 
thers (fratres transtulit), from Lock’s- 
where he founded the 


« LocksWELL. 

‘This place, in the forest of Chippen- 
ham, was given by Henry, son of y* Duke 
of Normandy, &c. &e. &e. afterwards King 

y* Second, to the Monks of Quarre, 
condition that they should settle there 
a Convent of Cistertians, whieh they did 
anno 1151; but three after, that prince 
and his mother, Maud ye Empress, remov'd 
the religious from thence to 
“< STANLEIGH, 

«« Where they built and endow’d to the 
henour of the blessed Virgin Mary, an Ab- 
bey for thirteen White Monks, whose reve- 
nues were valued 26th Henry VIII. at 1772. 
Qs. 8d. per annum, Dugdale; 222/. 14s. 4d. 

. The scite was granted 28th Henry 

Il. to Sir Edward Boyntan.” 

This is the substance of all the 
knowledge we have, | believe, of the 
foundation and the er: of Stanley 
Abbey, in the forest of Chippenham, 
and in the parish from whence this 
letter is dated. 


The documents for the foundation 
of this knowledge are, first, the charter 
ole he 
of Normandy, y 
ex officio fee (the Heralds’ Col- 
lege) ; secondly, the Charter of Henry 
the Second, his mother Matilda, 
published in the Monasticon ; thirdly, 
a Charter of Richard the First, pu 
lished also in the Monasticon. My 
Antiquarian lore, Mr. Urban, is not 
very profound ; I am not aware 
that there exist any other published 
authentic (cteaipggrad ‘igh istory of 
Sta A 3 ¢ ight, ore, 
arc ay to throw on the earliest 
foundation at Lockswell and this Ab- 
bey, will be derived from personal 
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igation, and from authentic co- 

pies of all the ORIGINAL GRANTS in 
the possession of the. Baynton family, 
uy whom the lands belonging to both 
abbeys were purchased from Henry the 
Eighth. The most important of these 
are, first, the Charter of Henry, son of 
the Duke of Normandy (afterwards 
King Henry the Second), copied in the 
Monasticon. Secondiy, a Grant from 
Henry, Duke of Normandy, of a hyde 
< land at ee which Hugh 
ugener gave to the Monastery at St. 
Siew at Teweheat; in the ne a of 
Chippenham. This grant has never 
- n published; upon this, there- 

» it will be to make a few 
remarks. In the first Charter, Heary 
is entitled the son of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and therefore it must have 

granted before the death of his 
father, who died about 1180. In the 
second Grant, Heary is entitled Duke 
of Normandy. The first Grant from 
Henry, son of the Duke of Normandy, 
gives the lands at Lockswell to 
Monks of St. Mary de Quararif, in 
Insula, &c. to build there ** capitalem 
abbatiam” for the souls of his father 
Geofirey Duke of Normandy, his mo- 
ther’s, and his own, and for the wel- 
fare of the Kingdom of England; this 
Grant was in his father's life-time, 
before the year 1150, as in that year 
his father died, and Henry had the 
title of Duke of Normandy soon after. 
le places the foundation of Stan- 
ley 1161, and Leland 1154; in fact, 
this latter date must. have been the 
date of the earliest Abbey at Lockswell. 
In the second Charter of Confirma- 
tion, when Henry was Duke of Nor- 
mandy, we find a hyde of land ia 
Lamburn, given by Hugh Plugener 
(the name of Pinnegor very common 
in this county) to the Monks of 
Drownfont. is no ished 
account of Drownfont, or the Monks 
yc ae cea and therefore it was my 
object to ascertain where this 
Drownfent was situated, and the origim 
of this forgotten name, and I flatter 
— I have completely succeeded. 

t will be remembered, that the land 
first granted in Wiltshire, was for the 
foundation of Lockswell. 1 therefore 
naturally concluded, that in the nei 
bourhood of Lockswell (now - 
well-heath, at the back of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s Plantations at Bowood) 
there must be some remarkable spring 

er 











or fountain. For the second unpub- 
lished charter gives so much land to 
the Monks of St. Mary of Drownfont. 
In the third grant, conjunctively, from 
Matilda and her son, of a meadow in 
the forest of Chippenham, near La- 
cock Bridge, this Abbey Drownfont is 
called Ablatia de Drogonis Fonte. In 
further investigation of the place, and 
the origin of the name, I was con- 
vinced that the Abbey which had 
existed for three years in Lockswell 
and then vanished, like Aladdin's pa- 
lace, must, from the name, have been 
built near the spring or fountain at 
Lockswell, whieh must yet exist. 

Why it was called the Abbey de 
Drownfont, and **de Drogonis Fonte,” 
must be equally clear, when, in turn- 
ing to the first and earliest grant, we 
find this remarkable passage: ‘‘ Ego 
filius, &c. Ducis Normanniz, are here 
given Lock’swell (Lockwellam), with 
all the rights and customs which my 
mother and myself gave to Drogo, my 
mother’s chamberlain, to the Monks 
of Quarre;—terras, cum consuetu- 
dinibus et libertatibus, quos et mater 
mea, et ego, dedimus Drogoni, matris 
mez Camerario.” It will, therefore, 
I think, clearly follow that Drogo, 
Matilda’s chamberlain, having the 
first ion of Lock’swell, the 
name of the Abbey, as long as it there 
continued, was that of St. Mary de 
Drownfont, or de Drogonis Fonte.— 
To this Abbey the grants are made 

rimarily of Henry and Matilda.— 

here is also a grant to the same Ab- 
bey from William Earl of Salisbury, 
son of Patrick, the founder of Braden- 
stoke Abbey in the neighbourhood.— 
All the other grants from Richard I. 
dated Messina, when he went to the 
Crusades ; from Edward I. dated Dum- 
ferling, where he kept his Christmas, 
after the conquest of Scotland ; from 
Henry III. &c. are to Stanley. 

The site of the earliest Abbey at 
Lock'swell, the name, and the origin 
of that name, as I flatter myself I have 
been the first to discover, | may, per- 
haps, if you will give me leave, occu 
a few more pages of your valuable Mis- 
cellany, some future time, in commu- 
nicating an account of the other grants, 
which throw so much light on the 
history of the Abbey of Stanley in this 
parish, and particularly in describing 
the beautiful fountain or spring at 
Lock’swell, which has been nameless 
for centuries, and which, bursting from 
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the top of a woody and romantic emi- 
nence, which commands a vast sweep 
of distant country in front, winds his 
way through the wildest glades of the 
antient forest of Chippenham. 

Yours, &c. W. L. Bowtzs. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 7. 
r the Obituary of your valuable 
Magazine for November last, p. 
472, you record the decease of Edward 
Miiler Mundy, esq. M.P. for Derby- 
shire. Could it be supposed that of a 
gentleman who had fled so consider- 
able a situation in society, who had 
been elected by a most respectable 
County as its representative in the 
House of Commons for the long period 
of 39 years, and had so ably and so ho- 
nourably discharged his high trust,— 
no other memorials should be. trans- 
mitted to posterity than his genealogy, 
his marriage, the number of his chil- 
dren, his birth and his death? These, 
doubtless, it was necessary to commu- 
nicate; but as the same may be told 
of any person, they have no peculiar 
and discriminating lines of character. 
Mr. ee was In possession of en- 
dowments far superior to the acciden- 
tal circumstances of birth and fortune. 
His virtues and qualities threw a bril- 
liant lustre upon his rank and station. 
There would be no small difficulty in 
pointidg out a man more distinguished 
y sober piety, by purity of morals, by 
rectitude of political principles, by love 
and fidelity to the Constitution in 
Church and State, by kindness of 
heart, by the exercise of charity, by 
meekness of temper, and by the most 
engaging suavity of manners. Not 
only his relatives and friends, but the 
whole county to which his parliamen- 
tary and local services had been devoted 
for a very long series of years, while 
they deeply regret their loss, will al- 
ways rest with delight on the contem- 

plation of such an eminent example. 
Mr. Mundy's marriages with Miss 
Meynell, and with Lally Middleton, 
have been minutely detailed, and the 
children enumerated whom he had by 
these two ladies.- But you pass over in 
total silence, as if no such ‘event had 
happened, his third marriage with Mrs. 
Barwell. This lady, sister to Admiral 
= Isaac — and remarkable for 
er singular beauty and accomplish- 
ments, Tcctians ia her extreme South 
the wife of Richard Barwell, esq: of 
Stanstead Park, in Sussex.’ She bere 
to 
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to this gentleman several children; 
and some years after his death, she 
contracted a second matrimonial union 
with Mr. Mundy. This anion was 
the effect of mutual and disinterested 
love. Such, indeed, were the fervour 
and purity of her affections for that 
worthy man, that she did not hesitate 
to give up, as she was bound by her 
first husband’s will to do, in the case 
of her marrying again, a jointure of 
four thousand pounds a year for a very 
much inferior settlement. Their nup- 
tials took place on the 19th of October 
1811, which, by a mournful coinci- 
dence, was also the day of their earthly 
separation in 1822. She had a son by 

r. Mundy, now about nine years of 
age, who bears a striking resemblance 
of his good father. 

I can safely assert, from my own 
personal knowledge, that a happier 
pair never met together. They were 
congenial spirits, emulous in the diffu- 
sion of comfort to all around them, in 
unlimited charities to the distressed, 
and in numberless acts of relative and 
social kindness, which marked each 
successive day of their life. She was 
as completely qualified, as if she had 
been uliarly destined, to make the 
declining years of her amiable husband 
supremely blessed and happy. This 
was her solid praise; this was the fruit 
of her conjugal love, which continued 
with unenfeebled activity to the last 
hour of his mortal existence. These 
excelling qualities of her mind and 
heart were embellished by the unaf- 
fected graces, and native elegance of 
her external deportment, rendered still 
more attractive by a freshness and 
beauty almost unimpaired by time; 
so that she was the ornament of her 
domestic circle, and the delight of 
those who enjoyed the happiness of 
admission to her acquaintance and 
company. I know that her husband 
loved her with a tenderness and devo- 
tion seldom equalled, never surpassed. 

Yours, &c. . D.E. 


Mr. Ursayn, 
yp you have on all occasions proved 
yourself a warm and zealous 
friend to the established order of 
things in Church and State, from a 
conscientious conviction, I am_per- 
suaded, that the existence of the for- 
mer is necessarily dependent on the 
security of the latter, I flatter myself 
you will-readily admit a query from a 
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constant reader, which relates to a 
eS of material consequence to many 
umble labourers jn the vineyard,— 
mean the Incumbents of Vicarages. 
The enemies to the prosperity of our 
Zion are fond of inveighing against 
the inordinate revenues, as they are 
eee to represent them, of the Esta- 
lished Clergy. I need not say how 
grossly the subject is often misrepre- 
sented; nor how confidently often 
refuted assertions are repeated. 

The point on which I seek informa- 
tion has not, as far as my recollection 
serves, been noticed of late, either in 
our periodical miscellanies, or in the 
pamphlets professedly written on the 
subject of ‘Tithes. 

In the random assertions and loose 
calculations which are often hazarded 
as to the gross amount of Tithes, these 
enemies to the Establishment seldom 
notice, or properly allow for the Impro- 

riate Rectories, which leave a very 
inadequate provision for a numerous 
ee of the labouring Clergy. I am 

y no means an advocate for an equali- 
zation of the ecclesiastical revenues ; 
yet I cannot but think that Impro- 
priate Rectories, whether held by in- 
dividuals, or by lay or spiritual corpo- 
rations, should be taxed in a moderate 
degree for the support of the poor Vi- 
car, who has to bear the heat and bur- 
den of the day, and who is expected 
to minister to the little wants and ne- 
cessities of the humbler class of his pa- 
rishioners in various ways; while the 
Impropriator, who, on a moderate cal- 
culation, receives not less than three 
times the amount of the Vicar's dues, 
is rarely subject to any claims of this 
nature. 

I will conclude with a query, which 
some of your numerous Sadao may 
perhaps be able distinctly to answer ; 
and I should be greatly obliged to any 
one who has it in his power to afford 
information, to take an early opportu- 
nity of communicating it for insertion 
in your valuable Publication. 

3lebe lands, when in the Vicar’s 
own occupation, are I believe always 
exempted from the payment of great 
tithes to the Rector. Js the me ve 
tor then legally entitled to great Tithes 
Srom Glebe lands, when the Vicar leases 
them? And, are not lands which have 
been purchased by Queen Anne's Boun- 
ty entitled to the same exemption with 
other Glebe lands ? 
A Poor Vicar. 


r. 
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Mr. Unsan, Jun. 12. 
Pas liberality of the age in which 
we live is too proverbially known 

to require definition ; itruns, however, 
sometimes into a lieentiousness which 
even Fashion dare not recognize with- 
out a blush,—and Toleration itself, 
that triumph of reason and true wis- 
dom over superstition and bigotry, is 
now extended not only to the preju- 
dices, the errors, and the follies of men, 
but to their very blasphemies and im- 
pati It is a very common thing to 
ear very good men say,—*‘ It is this 
man’s creed, and that man’s misfortune 
to hold opinions, and to encourage ha- 
bits absolutely abhorrent to reason and 
common sense, but then it is to be 
hoped they are still conscientious in 
principle, and do really believe them- 
selves to be right in principle, and ve- 
nial if not strictly correct in practice, 
and therefore they must not be con- 
demned.” Nay, it is a matter of so 
much indifference, now-a-days, what 
a man’s religious opinions may be, or 
whether he have any or no faith what- 
soever, provided only he preserves the 
decencies of social life,—is obedient to 
the laws of etiquette, and to those of 
the land, without offending his neigh- 
bour by grossness in his outward de- 
portment, or by any overt act of trea- 
son against the Statute Books,—that a 
universal licence is given to him to 
be in all religious matters as careless 
and indifferent as he will; and as to 
the hallowed considerations of Gospel 
Truth and pure Christian holiness of 
life, throu p faith in a Redeemer,~ 
these may 


bartered with impunity 
for the creed of Brama or the absurdi- 
ties of Johanna Southcote.—This, Sir, 


is strong language, but it comes of ex- 
perience, and let saints or sinners au- 
gur as they will, it speaks a sad and 
lamentable truth. There is doubtless 
much apostolic ness yet amongst us, 
and there is, I believe, an honest, tho’ 
it may be a misguided sincerity in the 
dissent of thousands,—but what are 
units or thousands to the mass of an 
irreligious and graceless population ?— 
and it is only necessary fora man in 
his sober senses to enter into the ways 
of social life, the domestic or the public 
haunts of the wise, or the foolish, or 
the wicked,—to take his station on 
the heights of fashion, or in the val- 
lies sina illiterate vulgarity and 
shameless ignorance take up their 
abode, to perceive that as enthusiasm 


Mistaken Liberality and Licentiousness of the Age. 


(Jame: 


and superstition run wildly into one 
extreme, so indifference sed iscligions 
under the sheltering privilege of uni- 
versal toleration, throw themselves most 
criminally and most fatally into the 
other. 

1 have been led to say so much 
an impression made upon me 
the medium of feelings painfully alive 
to the rous condition in which we 
all are placed, by the overwhelming 
advances of sectarian enthusiasm in 
some, and of a very general apathy and 
indifference to moral and religious 
principles and practices in almost all 
the a 2 a ma 

t it not, however, be supposed for 
a moment, that any member of the 
Protestant Church, as it is established 
in these realms, would restrain the 
conscience, or limit the right of any 
man to worship God according to the 
faith that isin him. Religious Tolera- 
tion is man’s most sacred birth-right. 
But where is the privilege, where the 
right, which man in his folly or his 
wickedness may not and will not vio- 
late. There is indeed a practice to 
which | will now draw your attention, 
dreadfully proving how dangerous is 
excess, even in the exercise of the 
greatest good. It is only reasonable to 
presume that no man, be his persua~ 
sions dark and gloomy as the grave of. 
absolute annihilation, or bright as the 
Christian’s hope of everlasting life, will 
sanction or tolerate a direct insult put 
upon the name of God in the broad 
and open face—I must not say of day, 
because some silly jester may ridicule 
the anachronism,—but before large 
assemblies of Christian people. 

It matters not the purpose for which 
men meet, for devotion or for enter- 
tainment,—in the Temple or in the 
Theatre,—every good man will listen 
with religious reverence, and an awful 
sense of his immediate presence, when- 
soever the name of God but touches up~ 
on his ear; and if the sound shall come 
with unhallowed and unmeaning levity, 
with circumstances of irreverence and 
vain and idle application, he will, as 
every Christian must, stand appalled 
with fear and trembling. Corah and 
his company offer an instructive lesson, 
and without straining the point of just 
and proper. feeling,—if we believe the 
Scriptures, we may reasonably fear the 
consequences of blasphemy, and of 
taking the name of God in vain. 

Amongst the various ways in me 

the 
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the Almighty is insulted by a vain and 
sinful ee of ata there 
is not one more offensive or more dan- 
in its effects on the public mind, 
than that in which dramatic writers so 
constantly indulge. Indeed it is most 
painful to hear the invocations made 
to the Deity with all the solemnity of 
hallowed adjuration and prayer, by 
persons tricked up in the mummery 
and mimicry of real life, prostrate on 
their knees, and with their hands and 
eyes lifted up to Heaven, and their lips 
uttering with all the energy of devo- 
tion, and in the very spirit of absolute 
adoration, that form of words and those 
expressions of religious reverence which 
should be up to God in silence 
from the heart, or only when we 
commune with him in our chambers 
and alone. It is most disgusting and 
fearful, too, to witness and to hear this 
mockery of hallowed rites and sacred 
services on that stage where, by the 
shifting of a wire, the fall of a curtain, 
the ludicrous mistakes of a fool, or the 
pantomimic revolutions of a harlequin, 
the temple of God is changed into the 
cavern of a necromancer, or the palace 
of Pandemonium. 
TheS may and should be made 
a school of useful instruction and ra- 
tional entertainment ; but let it be the 
lyeeam of moral philosophy, and not 
the temple in which idolatrous repre- 
sentations of the Deity, orb emous 
im ions of his. name, insult the 
decency and the dignity of his religion. 
I can remember the time when my 
young heart throbbed with delight at 
the anticipation of witnessing in the 
Theatre mimic representation of 
things as they are; I have enjoyed the 
changing scene,—have wept with Sid- 
dons, and have roared in very climax 
of mirth and merriment at the bof- 
fooneries of Edwin ; and when all was 
done, have left the schools of Shaks- 
peare and of Colman with my heart 
warmed by the better charities of na- 
ture; my understanding improved by 
lessons of admirable morality, and the 
whole inward man made better and 
more social by the contemplation of 
virtue exalted and vice detected and 
despised. And even now, at an ad- 
vanced time of life, I could be pleased 
with the same anticipations, warmed by 
the same scenes, and instructed and 
improved by the same reflections. 
But things are not as they should be, 
and that propriety of acting, which 
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substitating less offensive terms for the 
literal version of the prompter, did 
away the guilt of many a blasphemous 
ex ion, is now forgotten, or sacri- 
ficed to the public taste; and our ears 
are insulted by a wanton profanation 
of God’s holy name in places wherein 
it should be with that rever- 
ence with which the great Jewish his- 
torian speaks of it, as the name whose 
sanctity was so great, that his Religion 
forbade him to utter it. 

There is a note toa in one 
of the plays in Bell’s Edition of Shaks- 
peare, which observes that the Courts 
of Law have determined the use of 
such expressions and invocations on 
the Stage to be legally justifiable; but 
on what plea, or where the record of 
such adjudication may be found, are 
not set forth ; and it is scarcely possible, 
I think, to a assertion which 
could sanction and encou a prac- 
tice contrary to the piianigle of all 
laws, human and divine. 

Colley Cibber was called in his day 
a puritan, an enthusiast, a man over- 
scrupulous, and, as in modern times 
we should say, ultra righteous, because 
he corrected the ribaldry, the inde- 
cency, and the indelicacy which had so 
long disgraced the Stage, though under 
the authority of fashion, and with the 
sanction of public approbation. He 
triumphed over custom, and purified 
the corruption of : and every man 
of sense, of right feelings, and sound 
moral and religious principles, will 
crown with just commendation this 
rational reformer, and rejoice in the 
decorum which at the least clothes a 
double meaning in a decent garb. 

But how far superior will be his 
claim to ise and honour, who, in 
defiance of long-accustomed privilege 
and deep-rooted prejudices, shall reno- 
vate the purer spirit of dramatic lan- 
guage, correct a style and character by 
time grown vicious and disgusting, and 

it down a practice now “much more 

onoured in the breach than in the 
observance?” 

The wisdom of Government, by ap- 
pointing a public censor to license or 
to forbid the representation of all dra- 
matic compositions, before they have 
been submitted to the arbitrary dicta 
of . interested criticism and 
power, seemed to have placed a bar 
against these dreadful inroads of of- 
fence: but modern liberality and a 
species of poetic toleration have = 
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seded the intended good, and daily ex- 
sme nce shows how possible it is to 

ind or to evade the vigilance even of 
despotic authority. To suppose that 
authority and power in the hands of 
Government will slumber or sleep, or 
that they are capable of corruption, or 
subject to infirmity, like other vices in 
other hands, may betray much weak- 
ness in judgment, and a degree of scep- 
ticism and infidelity very justly to be 
condemned and censured. But so it 
is. In defiance of all restraints, the 
laws of the Statute Book, the re- 
proaches of conscience, the influence 
of moral feeling, and the Command- 
ments of God; very abominable blas- 

hemies are uttered on the boards of a 
Theatre, which would not be endured 
in any other place, although there they 
are listened to without any sense of 
shame or fear; and there also very 
great impieties are practised and a 
proved under the insufficient and a 
surd plea of mere poetic licence. 

If by any means these sentiments of 
mine are congenial with yours, as they 
are with those of thousands beside, 
who can do no more than I can, but 
only buffet with airy shadows, and 
** tell our anger to the winds ;” it may 
chance that through the Press at 
Westminster my complaints -— meet 
the ear or eye of some one, having 
power to redress the evil; at all events 
they may thus become known and ac- 
knowledged by the public, and so 
challenge the sympathies and influence 
the general voice of the people. 

John Bull is in every stage of his 
life, and in every condition of it, a ra- 
tional being; and although somewhat 
rude and rough at times in the expres- 
sion of his feelings, he very generally 
feels as a man should feel, and speaks 
as a Christian should speak. 

Since writing the above, I have read 
«‘The Loves of the Angels,” by Mr. 
T. Moore ; and here I find a melan- 
choly proof of that vicious taste of the 
times, in — the sage custom of 
lightly and irreverently playing with 
tle p nee and the eae of God, 
finds too ready sanction. It is a very 
beautiful poem, and if neither so bril- 
liant or so pleasing as his Lalla Rookh, 
still it abounds in sweets and flowers 
of a delicious beauty. But then the 
subject! It is not a sacred poem ; it 
is not a paraphrase of Holy Writ; it 
is dictated by all the feelings of a mere 
man, upon a.matter in fact merely hu- 


[Jan 
man. For the very angels here are 
their earth! loves” brought down y 


the standard of mortal imperfection. 
The appeals, therefore, so forcibly and 
in many cases so beautifully made to: 
the Deity, are most irreverent and dis- 
gusting ; — appal the Christian, and 
make the truly pions reader tremble at 
the cool ond daring boldness with 
which the Poet measures to his pur- 
pose the earnestness of devotion, 
rayer, remonstrance, and complaint. 
he Author has done no more by his 
subject than perhaps his subject re- 
quired ; but it is to be lamented that 
so rare a talent should be thus exer-: 
cised, or that the public taste should 
authorize or invite such open viola- 
tion of the most sacred offices of Reli- 
gion, and such irreverent trifling with 
the name and attributes of God. 
Yours, &c. 


Cuurcu at CHUNAR. 


4 es following cautious attention 
to scruples of the natives in at- 
tending public worship according to 
the Church of England, is worthy ob- 
—— R ; : 
uring the t year (1821), the 
Church me om finished, = it is 
now conveniently fitted up for the 
double purpose of English and Hin- 
doostan worship. The middle aile is 
pewed for the accommodation of Eu- 
ropeans, and such native Christians as 
have adopted European manners; and 
a considerable space round the pulpit 
is left open and matted, to admit of 
natives sitting in their usual posture ; 
while the side-ailes are supplied with 
moveable seats.— (Church Missionary 


Report for 1822, p. 119.) 


Mission House AND SCHOOLS AT 
CaLcurta. 


At the suggestion of the Church 
Missionary Society, an institution si- 
milar to that in progress at Madras has 
been formed at Calcutta, comprising a 
Mission House, and Church, a semi- 
nary, and printing department; and 
so conducted as not to interfere with 
the Bishop of Calcutta’s College, but 
rendered subservient to it. 

An estate having been on sale in 
the native town, has been purchased, 
at the sum of 40,500 rupees, but a con- 
siderable further expenditure will be 
necessary to render the premises avail- 
able: there will be room for two Mis- 

sionary 
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sionary families, besides excellent ac- 
commodation for the students, and a 
school: the’ whole comprises about 
three acres of ground. The house 
stands in an enclosed square, compre- 
hending about half an acre, with a 
broad piazza all round, and an open 
area in the centre, after the model of a 
College square, with a pond of sweet 
water , -— a is considered 
as highly desirable for the pur in- 
tended, ore + that of dain Mist 
sionaries on their arrival at once in 
a situation where they will have a view 
of their work. They will have ample 
opportunity to reflect on the new scene 
on which they have entered, of being 
introduced to new converts entertain- 
ed.on the establishment, and thus their 
missionary feeling will be brought into 
exercise, and every human encourage- 
ment afforded them to persevere. 

The late Bishop of Calcutta accept- 
ed with cordial acknowledgments the 
Society's grant of 5000/. ; and in conse- 
quence of his Lordship’s just and for- 
cible appeal for support to the College, 
they placed at his disposal 1000/. as a 
contribution from the Society for 1822. 

The following testimonies to the 
character of the late venerable Metro- 
politan of Calcutta, are extracted from 
the letters received by the Church 
Missionary Society, and stated in their 
last Report. 

*« The Metropolitan is a man deserv- 
ing of all honour; not only from his 
rank, but from his character: he is a 
wise man, and an humble man. He 
is the head not only of the Syrian 
Church, but of the Mission. Nothing 
takes place within the Mission with- 
out acquainting him with it, nor is 
any thing allowed to which he at all 
objects. 

** It is not remarkable that such a 
close and indissoluble union should 
subsist between us and the Metropo- 
litan,—a man of remarkable wisdom, 
dignity, judgment, and humility.” 

his ia py co-operation cannot fail 
to strengthen the cause of Church 
Missions and of Christian instruction 
among the natives. A female teacher 
was sent thither to superintend the in- 
struction of native females in India; 
and their progress has been such that 
their examination has since shown 
that the female sex in India might be 
benefited, if the people would consent 
to have their female children instruct- 
ed. They displayed not only a great 
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desire for learning to read and write, 
but some shewed considerable talents. 
From this foundation a most favour- 
able anticipation has been justly form- 
ed, that other similar schools will Be 
founded, wherein females’ shall at 
length be raised to the rank which 
— are well entitled to hold in the 
scale of human beings. 

Our new schools in Calcutta (says 

the Rev. Mr. Corrie in’ his last letter) 
are bringing us acquainted with the 
native population here ; already a peti- 
tion, signed by 14 residents, des om 
presented, praying us. to give them a 
school. The temporal circumstances 
of our Committee I see clearly give us 
a ready access to the natives, &c. Two 
more schools are to be opened, and (he 
adds) as many more are to be added as 
we can procure funds to support. 
_ Mr. Schmid continues his labours 
in ‘translations; he has lately trans- 
lated select portions of the Liturgy in- 
to Bengalee. The Collects have also 
been carefully rendered, and are now 
ready for publication. He has like- 
wise translated from the Bengalee, a 
tract ‘‘against the prevailing system of 
Hindoo Idolatry.” The author, who 
is since dead, was Brajomohun Maj- 
moodar, a native of Bengal, and an in- 
timate friend of Rammohun Roy, who 
revised the translation, and printed it 
at his own expence.' This piece has 
exeited much attention in Calcutta. 
It seems, from the correspondence 
from India, that there are more san- 
guine hopes from the establishment of 
schools, than from any efforts for the 
conversion of adults, 

By a return brought to the 30th of 
gga of the scholars.in the Eng. 
lish and Tamul schools, the Tamul 
schools separately, and the country 
schools for the Tamul children, it a 
ame that the Brahmin, were 76, the 
Soodras 1171, the Mussulman 69, the 
Roman 37, the Protestant 156, and the 
girls 72, making a total of 1591 young 

ersons; of whom the three latter be- 
ing Christian, about one-seventh of 
the whole, leaves the work of conver- 
sion to be effected upon all the rest,— 
a work of great magnitude, which no 
means can. accomplish without educa- 
tion. The heathens in general seem much 
attached to their superstitions; and the 
Brabmins, in particular, avoid entering 
into conversation on religion, and pro- 
bably do all that they can to stifle any 
good desire which here and there may 
arise 








among the “We trust 
(say these pious Missionaries) that the 
Lord will in due time prosper the work 
of our hands. What is now crooked 
he may easily make straight; what is 
now hard and stiffened, he can soon 
soften and bend; what is now barren, 
may, by his erful influence, soon 
become fruitful! Upon his promises 
we would labour,—may he guide us 
by his counsel, and at last receive us 
to glory |” A. H. 

o> 
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ing a note in page 506, o 

our Netaber for * aber a 

thought occurred that few people are 

uainted with the meaning of what 
are called their Christian names. 

The names of families have been 
frequently illustrated in your — 
zine, particularly in vol. xtit. by the 
od Dr. Pegge, under the signa- 
ture of “ T. Row,” and more recently 
in vol. xe. p. ii. 

We learn in Chambers's “* Encyclo- 

ia” (and the information is copied 
in that of Dr. Rees), that 

«* Camden takes it for granted, that 
names, in all nations and languages are sig- 
nificative, and not simple sounds, for mere 
distinction. This is the case not only 
among Mea . en | y+ - but 
even u among whom 
nifies God's servant; Soliman, Sle; 
Mahomet, glorified, &e. And sa 
of Hispaniola and throughout America, w 
in their lan name their children Glis- 
tening Light, Sun Bright, Fine Gold, &e. ; 
and they of Congo by the names of precious 
“s flowers, &c. ms 

“To su names given without an 
meaning, Seeweved by des cheecibin of sd 

s their signification may be lost, Cam- 
ag thinks, is to reproaeh our Ancestors, 
and that contrary to the sense of all ancient 
writers.” 

Since the chief of our Christian 
names are derived from languages not 
understood by the generality of people, 
it shall be my endeavour to present to 
those who have before overlooked this 
important knowledge, the meanings of 
some of the most common of their ap- 
pellations. Mr. Urban will haps 
excuse the intrusion, and allow me 
to present his readers with the follow- 
img, thus alphabetically arranged. I 
begin with the Ladies, not only out of 
due politesse, but because they may be 
supposed to be the least informed on 
the subject. 


Signification of Female Christian Names. 


haste. 
fe + 3 Hannah, Hebrew, fa- 
(wii excellence orm q 
Barbara an be an encujaion’ . 
, al _ names have arisen from 
wishes of parents ; if derived 
from the Latin, it is a name not very 
much to be coveted. In the Di 
we find its meaning, unpolished, foolish, 
cruel, savage; it may, however; as 
Peregrine, have been given toa stranger. 
Blanch, French, fair 
Catherine, Greek, ified, pure. — 
Caroline and Charlotte appear to be 
the feminine of Charles. 
_ Clara, Latin, almost explains itself 
in its English sense; it may be under- 
stood as signifying fair, noble, ‘illus- 
trious 


Dorothy, Greek, the gift of God. 

Elizabeth, Hebrew, God hath sworn. 

Esther is a Persian name. Esther, 
the Jewish captive, whose history is 
related in the Holy Scriptures, was 
named in her own country Hadassah 
(Esther II. 8), but, as was customary, 
lost her name with her liberty. ‘ Ster, 
says Scaliger, is Persian for a star, as 
asnp is Greek. 

Helen has been derived from ‘the 
Greek word fAw, to draw, because the 
beauty of the famous Helen attracted 
sO many admirers; and from Hellas, 
the ancient name of Greece. : 

Jane. Janus is by Macrobius used 
as a name of the sun; thus Jane or 
Jana may, as Phoebe, mean the moon. 
The different derivations of Janus are 
too uncertain and numerous to parti- 
cularize. 

Isabella is Spanish for a bright bay 
colour. 

Laura, perhaps from the Latin for 
laurel. 

Lucy, from the Latin pranomen 
Lucea, from Luceo, to shine, syno- 
nymous with Clara, or from the child 
being born primé luce, early in the 
morning. Luce is also an old name 
for a pike or jack, from the Latin 
Lucius, or French Jus; I mean not to 
say the Christian name has any con- 
nection with this, but the family, 
bearing that sirname, of Charlecot, co. 
Warwick, certainly bore for arms three 
Luces_hauriant Kejeat, on a field 
sprinkled with crosslets, as may be 
seen in Dugdale’s “ Warwickshire,” 
of which family was Sir Thomas, sup- 


posed to be personified in ar), vet 
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« Justice Shallow,” since the immor- 
tal Bard has introduced much punning 
Wiese probably the f 
is most the femi- 
nine of Louis or Lewis. : 
Lydia is a country of Asia Minor, 
said to be so called from Lud the son 
of Shem; its inhabitants were very 
effeminate, and it might be therefore 
considered an appropriate name for a 
female, or very p bly the women 
of Lydia were remarkably beautiful. 
The name occurs in Horace. 
Margaret, Greek, a pearl. We find 
in. Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s ‘ Glos- 
sary,” that Margarite or Margaret was 
formerly used to signify a pearl in the 
English language (as in Latin and 
French) ; and in Drummond's 
“* Poems,” 1656, p. 186, is the follow- 
ing epitaph on one named Margaret: 
‘¢ In shells and gold pearles are not kept 
alone, 

A Margaret here lies beneath a stone, 

A Margaret that did excell in worth 

All those rich gems the Indies both send 
forth.” 

Martha, Syriac. The mistress of a 
family ; such was the character of 
Martha, the sister of Lazarus. 

is derived from the Hebrew, 


but it is of doubtful signification ; it 
may mean either the bitterness of them, 


as Mary the sister of Moses was so 
named during the bitter Egyptian cap- 
tivity, or a drop of the sea, or even be 
synonymous with Martha. 

Phebe was the Greek name for the 
moon, the sister of Phoebus the sun, 
supposed to mean the light of life. 

*t no parents name their daughter 
Priscilla, if it be derived from the 
Latin, unless they mean to call her a 
little oid woman. 

Rebecca, Hebrew, Fat. Belzoni re- 
lates in his Travels how great a beauty 
plumpness is still considered in the East. 

Rose, the flower of Sharon. 

Sarah, Hebrew, a princess. Sa- 
rah, the wife of Abraham, was called 
Sawai, till her name was changed by 
the express command of the Almighty. 
«« And God said unto Abraham, as for 
Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call her 
mame Sarai, but Sarah shall her name 
be.” Gen. xvi. 15. Sarai means 
my princess; Sarah, the princess not 
offense family, but of many nations, as 
we read in the next verse: ‘* She shall 
be'the mother of nations.” 

Sophia, Greek, Wisdom. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1823. 
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Susan, Hebrew, a Lilyo~Susiana, 
an antient province of Persia, is by 
some su} to have been so called 
from its being a country abounding in 
lilies ; the Persian name of that flower 
assimilates to the Hebrew. 

The Ladies having extended so far, 
the Gentlemen must be deferred till 
my next. Nepos. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 8. 

FEEL much astonished when I 

look around me, and consider the 

very diflerent and curious names of 
individuals. 

The mixture of Saxons, Danes, 
Gauls, Normans, Jews, and other 
foreigners with us, at various periods 
of our History, has caused the dif- 
ference; but the good and bad qua- 
lities of persons, or their peculiaritics, 
have caused the singularity of them ; 
and many, either by ignorance, caprice, 
affectation, or some other means, have 
been corrupted, and often thereby their 
original signification has been hidden 
and concealed. 

My present object is, as far as lies in 
my humble power, to show some ex- 
amples of this:—for instance, few are, 
I am persuaded, acquainted how the 
name of the Northumberland family 
has been corrupted; for it was first 
Pierceye, then Piercey, and now Percy; 
and by this alteration its original mean- 
ing 1s hidden from many. So the 
name Alwine, which is as much as to 
say beloved by all, has been changed 
into Allen; Bearahert into Barnard, 
Everhart into Everard, Garhart into 
Garard, Broadl-rook into Braybrook, 
de Newton into Newton, Hartman 
into Harman, Herebert into Herbert, 
Heughe into Hugh, which signifies 
joy in the Saxon tongue, Humfrid 
into Humfrey, Lambhart into Lambert 
and Lambard, Leofhold into Leopold, 
Leonhart into Leonard and Lenard, 
Manhart into Manard and Mainard, 
Osmund, signifying in the Teutonick 
language, the mouth of the house, into 
Osmond, Radulphe into Raphe or 
Ralph, Reinmund, which being inter- 
preted, is pure mouth, into Raymond 
and Reymund, Reynhart (denoting a 
pure and clean heart) into Reynard, 
thereby implying quite a different sense 
from its original. So Rugard or Rou- 
gar is now written Roger, and meaneth 
keeper of quietness, and may be well 
the name of a watchman. Many 

others 
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others might be adduced to show the 
change that the revolution of ages has 
caused in the names of persons ; bat it 
is deemed these are sufficient; and 
certainly it reflects honour on any fa- 
mily, whether in a high or low station 
of life, if it can trace its name, through 
its various corruptions, so as to prove, 
that it was originally given for some 
deed of valour, probity, or magnani- 
mity. Therefore no person can couple 
the names of Longshanks, Hogsflesh, 
Smallbones, and such like, with such 
names as Alwine, Leonhart, and Rein- 
mund, or their corruptions, without 
first considering the superior origina- 
lity of those families whose names are 
such as the latter, over those whose 
names are such as the former. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 
EWCOURT, in his “ Reperto- 
rium,” quoting from Stow, ex- 

presses, under the head of ‘‘ Christ 
Church Vicarage,” as follows: “ This 
Church then [at the Dissolution] was 
by K. Hen. VIII. in the 38th of his 
reign, bestowed on the Mayor, Com- 
monalty, and Citizens of the City of 
London, to make a parish church 
thereof, in the place of the two 
churches of St. Ewen in Newgate 
Market, near the North corner of 
Eldeness ge Warwick] Lane, and 
St. Nicholas in the Shambles, situate 
on the North side of Newgate Street, 
where there is now a Courts which 
were thereupon both demolished, and 
the respective parishes thereto belong- 
ing, with so much of Sepulchre’s pa- 
rsh as then Jay within Newgate, laid 
to this new erected parish church, 
which was then ordered to be called 
by the name of Christ Church, found- 
a by King Henry VIII.” I have 
reason to believe that the said parish 
of St. Nicholas ad Macellum (or the 
Shambles) was at one period an ap- 

ndage to the parish of St. Olave im 
Ffart Street: but this connexion must 
have been at a remote period; and 
Newcourt, whose work was published 
in 1708, does not notice the circum- 
stance. The characters MAC, with 
or without a flourish over them, will 
readily be admitted as an abbreviation 
of “ Macellum ;” and as the said flou- 
rish frequently supplies the place of 
the letter N, this explanation will 
2 account for the expression 
«« St. Nicholas ad Manc,” made use of 
in your Magazine for November last, 


Betu. 
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p- 386, by “an old Correspondent,” 
who makes joqeity on this subject. 
An intelligent friend of mine, more 
conversant than perhaps any other 
rson with the affairs oF the parish of 


St. Olave in Hart Street, has directed 
his attention to the said inquiry; and 
if successful in discovering any new 
matter, he will, I doubt not, commu- 
nicate the result, through the medium 


of your pages. _ JIB.G 
—— 


On Mgrmarps. 
Mr. Ursan, London, Jan. 15. 

{ BEG to trouble you with a few 
a observations on Mr. Murray's pa- 
per, p- 548, of your last Number re- 
specting the Mermaid, taken from the 
Hereford. samy ay 

r. Murra ins ng us, 
that “ on his’ aerival 1 : he 
hastened to see the Mermaid,” but 
** his mind had been made up on the 
subject.” 

hat such an impartial investiga- 
tor of natural history should dispossess 
himself, by ocular inspection, of an 
opinion thus previously riveted in his 
mind, is not at all probable; for, as 
Pope observes, 

*« Convince a man against his will, 

He’ll hold the same opinion still.” 


In proof of the weight of prejudice 
under which Mr. Murray laboured, 
he proceeds with his narrative, by 
styling the animal a “ compound or- 
ganic form,” before he has furnished 
us with the least argumentative deduc- 
tion of the fact, and unhesitatingly 
asserts that the upper part is that of 
the “‘ long armed baboon.” Indeed, 
he says he considers it the “‘ Discordia 
rerum non bene junctarum,” because 
the fish part should have been guad- 
ruple the size it is, for such a super- 
structure.” 

What kind of “ nondescript” we 
should then have had to investigate, I 
submit to the candid consideration of 
those persons who have inspected it; 
but I may be permitted to observe 
that the upper part, down to the termi- 
nation of the chest, is in exact - 
tion with the same parts in the he 
man subject; and then the fish por- 
tion only very gradually tapers smaller 
in that regular and distinct order, 
which we have been taught to believe, 
and which reason and science tell us 
must necessarily occur when we reflect 
that there are no abdominal ribs, no 
pelvic bones, no lower extremities to 
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preserve a continuative distention of 
the body. 

Had Mr. Murray contented himself 
in stating his own objections, without 
questioning the opinions of such men 
as Dr. Phillips, Dr. Rees Price, and 
Sir Everard Home, his observations 
would have been entitled to as much 
attention as their pertinacity demanded ; 
but I conceive he has gone a little too 
far in questioning the judgment of 
these accurate observers, without op- 
posing to them more satisfactory ange 
ments than his paper contains. - 
deed, in the conclusion of his Letter, 
he acknowledges his doubts, by sug- 
gesting the propriety of a reference to 
other ‘highly respectable professional 
gentlemen, “‘ to ascertain definitively 
whether this Mermaid is what it pur- 
ports to be, a maid of the ocean.” 

For my part, I conceive this “‘ hasten- 
ed” inspection of Mr. Murray’s, taken 
under circumstances of strong preju- 
dice, and at a time too when the ani- 
mal was ‘encased in glass,” entitled 
to little consideration, in comparison 
with the many deliberate, minute, and 
impartial examinations which have 
been taken of it, out of the glass; 
amongst them were those by the gen- 
tlemen whose names he has food 

I will, moreover, venture to assert 
without the fear of contradiction, that 
if Mr. Murray really did “ perceive 
two or three of the stitches by which 
it had been sewed together,” as he 
says ‘‘he is mistaken if he did not ;” 
he has seen that which no man in the 
kingdom besides himself has been able 
to discover. 

I have myself repeatedly and most 
minutely inspected this animal in my 
hands, in a chosen light, with no other 
bias on my mind than a wish to inves- 
tigate the truth, and I am compelled 
to avow, that neither with the naked 
eye, or with the aid of the most power- 
ful glasses that myself and others in my 
company could apy for the pur- 
pose, were we able to discover any of 
these artificial conjunctions which 
many have been induced to suppose, 
and I am most firmly persuaded that 
the whole objections with which the 
public ‘einai have teemed, have ori- 
ginated in motives of prejudice. 

Does such an animal exist? is the 
fact sought after by the naturalist and 
the curious? If it does, there can be 
no question of that in dispute being 
one of the tribe. 

Dispossessing ourselves of the su- 
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rstitious notions and belief of the 
abulous stories which we have read 
of this race, still, before we can dis- 
credit their existence, we must not 
only presume to set a boundary to the 
works of the great Creator of the uni- 
verse, but also question the veracity,— 
nay, even insult the ashes of some of 
those great Navigators who have im- 
mortalized their names by the services 
they rendered to the world; amongst 
whom I may mention Columbus, 
Hudson, &c. whose accuracy in de- 
tailing the objects they discovered, 
has never been questioned. 

That a regular gradation of animals 
from the sublime master-piece of the 
Creator—man, down to the brute 
creation, exists on land, cannot be 
disputed. Why, then, should we 
doubt the preservation of the same or- 
der in the ocean? particularly when it 
is known that duplicates of most other 
Jand-animals exist in the sea. E.L. 


With respect to the difference of 
opinion existing betwixt Mr. Murray 
and our intelligent Correspondent, we 
can only exclaim, 

**Non nostrum, tales componere lites.” 

As the subject of Mermaids has re- 
cently acquired a more than usual de- 
= of interest, we propose to intro- 

uce a few inquiries respecting their 

early history; previously referring the 
reader to the following accounts re- 
corded in our pages—vol. x1x. 428 ; 
vol. xxv. 504; vol. xxrx. 560; xxx11. 
254; xiv. 216; yxxra. 829, 1016, 
1190. 

The probable origin of the various 
stories about Mermaids, has been no- 
ticed by our learned Correspondent 
S. R. M. in our last vol. p. 516. One 
of the earliest records we meet with 
respecting the existence of these ma- 
rine wonders, is the following pas- 
sage, cited in French, in Lary’s His- 
toire d’Angleterre, tom. i. p. 403: 


*< In the sixt yeare of King John’s raigne, 
at Oreford in Suffolke, a fishe was taken by 
fishers in theyr nettes, as they were at sea, 
resembling in shape a wild or savage man, 
whom they presented vnto Sir Bartholomuo 
de Glanuille, knt. that had then the keep- 
ing of the Castell of Oreford in Suffolk. 
Naked he was, and in all his limmes and 
members resembling the right proportion 
ofaman. Hee had heares abe in the vsval 
partes of his bodie, albeit that on the crowne 
of his head hee was balde: his beard was 
side and rugged, and his breast very hearie. 
The Knight caused him to be kept certayne 
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days and nightes from the sea; meat set 
afore him he greedily devoured; and eate 
fishe both rawe and sodde. Those that 
were rawe hee pressed in his hande tyll he 
had thrust out all the moysture, and so then 
hee did eate them. Hee woulde not or 
coulde not utter any speeche, although to 
trye him they hung him uppe by the heeles, 
and miserably tormented him. He woulde 
gette him to his couche at the setting of 
the sunne, and ryse again when it rose. One 
day they brought him to the haven, and suf- 
fered him to go into the sea; but, to be 
sure hee shoulde not escape from them, they 
sette three ranks of mightie strong nettes 
before him, so as to catch him agayne at 
their pleasure (as they imagined), but hee 
strayte wayes dyning downe to the bottom 
of the water, gotte past all the nettes, and 
coming vppe, showed himself to them 
agayne, that stood wayting for him, and 
dowking dyuers times vnder water, and 
coming vppe agayne, hee beheld them on 
the shore that stood still looking at him, 
who seemed as it were to mocke them for 
that he deceived them, and gotte past their 
nettes. At length, after hee had thus play- 
ed him a great while in the water, and thet 
there was no more hope of his returne, he 
came to them agayne of his owne accorde, 
swimming through the water, and remayned 
with them two months after. But finallie, 
when hee was thus negligently looked to, 
and nowe seemed not to be regarded, he 
fledde secretlye to the sea, and was never 
after seene nor hearde of.” 


Parival, in his Délices de la Hol- 
lande, relates, that in the year 1430, 
a tempest having a occasioned 
the sea to break down the dikes, and 
flow into the meadows, some girls of 
the town of Edam in West Friesland, 
going to milk their cows, found a 
Mermaid which was embarrassed in 
the mud. They took the animal into 
their boat, and carried it to Edam, 
where they dressed it in woman’s ap- 


sarel, and taught it to spin. It fed 
Fike one of them, but did not speak. 
After some time, it was taken to Haer- 


lem, where it lived some years, but 
always betrayed an inclination for the 
water. It acquired some knowledge 
of the existence of God, and made de- 
vout reverences whenever it passed a 
crucifix. 

A Mermaid is said to have been 
caught in the Baltic, in the year 1531, 
and sent as a present to Sigismund, 
King of Poland, with whom it lived 
three days, and was seen by all the 
Court. A very young one is related 


by Damian Goes to have been taken 
near Rocca de Cintra. 
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In the year 1560, near the island of 
Manaar, on the Western coast of Cey- 
lon, some fishermen brought up, at 
one draught of a net, seven Mermen, 
and seven Mermaids, of which seve- 
ral Jesuits, some of whose names are 
preserved, were witnesses. Dinas Bos- 

uey, physician to the Viceroy of Goa, 
pa de one or more of the bodies, 
and found all the parts, external and 
internal, conformable to those of the 
human species. The foregoing is ex- 
tracted am the Hist. de enter 
de Jesus, P- IL. t. iv. no. 276. 

There is extant an account of a 
Mermaid seen near the great rock, 
called the Diamond, on the coast of 
Martinico. The persons who said 
they saw it, gave a precise description 
eh a notary. Among other things, 
they affirmed they saw it wipe its 
hands over its face, and even heard it 
blow its nose. 

The following account is extracted 
from a book of Voyages, by a Captain 
Richard Whitbourne : 


**Now also I will not omit to relate 
something of a strange creature which I 
first saw here in the year 1610. In the 
morning early, as I was standing by the 
river side in the harbour of St. John’s, in 
Newfoundland, a surprising creature came 
very swiftly swimming towards me, looking 
cheerfully in my face ; it was like a woman 
by the face, eyes, nose, mouth, chin, ears, 
neck, and forehead; it seemed to be as 
beautiful, and in those parts as well propor- 
tioned. Round the head it had many blue 
streaks resembling hair, but certainly it was 
not hair. Yet I beheld it long, and another 
of my company also yet living, that was 
near me. At its approach I stepped back, 
for it was come within the length of a long 
pike of me, supposing it would have sprung 
on land to me ; for I seen huge m wre] 
and other great fish, spring a great height 
above water, and so might this strange crea- 
ture do to me, if I had stood still where I 
was: by its actions I verily believe it had 
such a purpose; but when it saw that I 
weat from it, it did thereupon dive a little 
under water, and swam towards the place 
where a little before I had landed, often 
looking back towards me, whereby I beheld 
the shoulders and back down to the middle, 
to be as square, white, and smooth, as the 
back of a man, and from the middle to the 
hinder part it was pointing, in proportion 
something like a broad-hooked arrow. How 
it was in the fore part, from the neck and 
shoulders downwards, I could ‘not well dis- 
cern. It came shortly after to a boat in 
the same harbour (wherein was my servant, 
Wm. Hawkridge, since Captain of a ship to 
the 
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the East Indies). This creature put both 
its hands upon the side of the boat, and did 
strive much to come into him and divers 
others then in the same boat, whereat they 
were afraid, and one of them struck it a full 
blow on the head, whereby it fell off from 
them; but afterwards it came to two other 
boats in the same harbour: as they lay 
near the shore, the men in them for fear 
fled to land. This, I suppose, was a Mer- 
man, or Mermaid. As there are others 
that have written of these creatures, I have 
presumed to relate what I have seen, which 
is most certainly true.” 

A Mermaid, shewn at Exeter in 
1737, is noticed in our last vol. p. 516. 

Our Magazine for September 1749, 
contains a statement, that “ at Ny- 
koping, in Jutland, was lately caught 
ry ty which, from the waist 
upward, had a human form, but the 
rest was like a fish, with a tail 
turning up behind; the = were 
joined together by a membrane; it 
struggled, and beat itself to death in 
the net. Pontoppidan, in his Natural 
History of Norway, has some account 
of Mermaids. 

In our Magazine for Dec. 1759, is 
an Engraving of a Syren or Mermaid, 
said ay n shewn at the fair of 
St. Germain’s the year before, where 
the drawing was made by the Sieur 
Gautier, who described it as being 
about two feet long, alive and very 
active, sporting about in the vessel of 
water in which it was kept, with 

eat seeming delight and agility. 
Te was fed with alt and small 
fishes ; it looked earnestly at the spec- 
tators, but it was evidently the atten- 
tion of mere instinct. Its position, 
when it was at rest, was always erect. 
It was a female, and the features were 
hideously ugly. The skin was harsh, 
the ears very large, and the back parts 
and tail were covered with scales. At 
the time of this exhibition, two other 
animals of the same kind were said to 
have been shown about four years be- 
fore, but they were dead and dried. 

The Mercure de France, for April 
1762, relates, that in the month of 
June 1761, two girls of the island of 
Noirmontier, seeking shells in the cre- 
vices of the rocks, discovered, in a kind 
of natural grotto, an animal of a hu- 
man form, leaning on its hands. One 
of the girls, having a long knife, stuck 
it into the animal, which, upon being 
wounded, groaned like a human per- 
son. The two girls cut off its hands, 
which had fingers and nails quite 


formed, with webs between the fin- 
gers. The surgeon of the island, who 
went to see it, says it was as big as the 
largest man; that its skin was white, 
resembling that of a drowned person ; 
that it had the breasts of a full-chested 
woman ; a flat nose; a large mouth; 
the chin adorned with a kind of beard, 
formed of fine shells; and over the 
whole body, tufts of similar white 
shells. It haa the tail of a fish, and 
at the extremity of it a kind of feet. 


**As Iam no naturalist (says the anony- 
mous transcriber of the above), I neither 
pretend to affirm or deny the truth of these 
things ; but this much I can aver for cer- 
tain, that about fifteen years ago, I myself 
= what was called : _ Monster — 
the upper of which, quite down to ¢ 
aed gd those of a child, except 
that the fingers of both hands were webbed, 
and the hair of the head rather coarser and 
more weedy, than that of an infant. Be- 
veath the navel it tenninated into a fisli, 
The account given of it was, that it was 
taken on the coast of Manilla, in New 
Spain, where it was discovered sporting in 
yp lay in company with its “ihe 
mariners who coughs i preserved it alive in 
sea-water for a few days, but still pining af- 
ter the dam, it soon expired. n I saw 
it, it was in a glass vase, filled with spirits, 
about two feet long, and had all the appear- 
ance of being no imposture. I have been 
further told, as a proof of its reality, that it 
was examined by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, who, on ming the 
body, Sound post of the entwale oo re- 
maining in it, which those who had been 
employed to embowel it before, had left, it 
seems, behind.” 


In 1775, a Mermaid, said to have 
been taken in Aug. 1774, in the Gulph 
of Stanchio, in the Archipelago or 
Figean Sea, by a merchantman trading 
to Natalia, was exhibited in London. 
It is described, but badly figured, in 
our vol. xiv. p. 216. The same Mer- 
maid was also exhibited in London in 
1784 and 1796, and the date of its be- 
ing taken in the Gulf of Stanchio was 
then brought down to a later period. 
It is also better represented in vol. rvs 
of the ‘General Chronicle” for March 
1812; and a model of it, executed in 
1796, is said to exist, in the posses- 
sion of an eminent sculptor. The se- 
cond representation and the model are 
minutely described in the ‘* General 
Chronicle.” 

We are now arrived in chronologi- 
cal order at those accounts of Mer- 
maids which are of more recent 

date, 
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date. The following cannot fail of 
fixing attention, from the various 
points in which it agrees with the de- 
scription of the animal said to have 
been taken in the Gulf of Stanchio. 
We copy it from a London newspaper: 


**A letter from Douglas, in the Isle of 
Man, contains a curious account of two 
Merchildren Jately discovered by three re- 
spectable tradesmen of that town, during 
an excursion on the Calf of Man, in quest 
of sea fowl. Attracted by a sound some- 
what resembling the cries of a young kitten, 
they found, on searching amongst the rocks, 
two small marine animals, exactly resem- 
bling in their form that species of creature, 
so often described and known by the name 
of the Merman. One of them was dead and 
much lacerated by the violence with which 
it had been driven on shore, during a vio- 
lent gale of wind on the preceding night; 
the other was, however, conveyed to — 
las, where it still remains, and seems likely 
to do well. It is 1 ft. 11} inc. in length, 
from the crown of its head to the extremity 
of its tail; 5 inc. across the shoulders; its 
skin is of a very pale brown colour, and the 
scales on its tail are tinged with violet; the 
hair (if it may be so called) on its head is of 
a light cast; it is attached to the 
erown of the head, only hanging loose about 
the face, about four inches in length, gela- 
tinous to the touch, and somewhat resem- 
bling the green sea weed, commonly grow- 
ing on rocks; its mouth is small, aud has 
no ap of teeth. It delights much 
in swimming about in a large tub of sea- 
water, and feeds chiefly on muscles and 
other shell fish, which it devours with great 
avidity; it also now and then swallows 
small portions of milk and Water when given 
to it in a quill.” 


Bat though this narrative from the 
Isle of Man is not a little extraordi- 
nary, it is from the coasts of Scot- 
ion that we have been furnished 
with the most circumstantial and de- 
termined histories of Mermaids. Ina 
letter from Elizabeth Mackay, dangh- 
ter of the Rev. David Mackay, Minis- 
ter of Reay, dated Reay Manse, May 
25, 1809, to Mrs. Innes Dowager, of 
Sandside, it is stated, that walking 
with her cousin, Miss C. Mackenzie, 
on the 12th of January, about noon, 
the sea high, Miss Mackay saw a Mer- 
maid, the face of which seemed plum 
and round, the eyes and nose small, 
the former of a light grey colour, the 
mouth large, and from the shape of 
the jaw-bone, which seemed straight, 
the face looked short; the forehead, 
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nose, and chin were white, the whole 
side face of a bright pink colour, the 
head exceedingly round, the hair thick 
and long, of a green oily cast, and ap- 
peared troublesome to it; the waves 
generally threw it over the face, and it 
seemed to feel the annoyance ; and as 
the waves retreated it threw it back, 
and rubbed its throat, as to remote any 
soiling it might have received from it. 
The throat was slender, smooth, and 
white, the arms long and slender, as 
were the hands and fingers, the latter 
not webbed. One arm was frequently 
extended over its head, as if to frighten 
a bird that hovered over it. It some- 
times laid its right hand under its 
cheek, and in this position floated for 
some time. The Sun was shining 
clearly at the time; it was distant a 
few yards only,—three other people 
were also present on the beach,—had 
before frequently combated the asser- 
tion of Mermaide having been seen on 
that beach. 

This account was corroborated by 
the publication of a letter from Mr. 
William Munro, schoolmaster of Thu- 
ros, dated gth June, 1809, regarding a 
Mermaid seen by him some years he 
fore : 

*<About twelve years ago (says Mr. 
Munro) I was hial schoolmaster at 
Reay, and walking on the shore of Sandside 
Bay, being a fine warm day in summer, near 
Sandside Head, saw a figure resembling an 
unclothed female, sitting on a rock extend- 
ing into the sea, and apparently in the ac- 
tion of combing its hair, which flowed 
round its shoulders, and was of a light 
brown colour. The was so like a 
woman, that had not the rock on which it 
was sitting been dangerous for bathing, I 
should have regarded it as really a buman 
form. The head was covered with hair, 
shaded on the crown, the forehead- round, 
the face plump, the cheeks ruddy, the eyes 
blue, the mouth and lips of a natural form, 
the teeth I could not discover, as the mouth 
was shut; the breasts and abdomen, the 
arms and fingers, of the size of a full grown 
body of the human species; the fingers, 
from the action in which the hands were 
employed, did not appear webbed. It re- 
— on the rock three or four minutes, 
end then into the sea, which was 
on a level with its abdomen, ig did not re- 
appear to me. I had a distinct view of its 
features, being at no great distance, on an 
eminence above the rock on which it was 
sitting, and the Sun brightly shining. Im- 


mediately before its getting into its natural 
element, it seemed to have observed me. I 
had 
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had before heard it frequently reported, b: 
severel persons of veracity, Tass they had 
seen such a phenomenon, though then, 
like many others, I was not disposed to cre- 
dit their testimony on this subject. I can 
say of a truth, that it was ae 
the phenomenon I was perfectly convin 
of its existence.” 


The length to which this simple 
transcription of the histories on record 
has extended this Tt, induces us to 
conclude with he billowing extraor- 
dinary depositions of Catharine Lo 
nachan and John M‘Isaac, as to the 
a nce of a Mermaid on the coast 
of Kintyre, in Scotland, in the month 
af October 1811. 


*¢ In the of Duncan Campbell, 
Esq. Sheriff Substitute of the District of 
Kintyre, com Catherine Loynachan, 

ter of hign Loynachan, herd, in 
i - ty-one and a half 
» who being examined and interrogated, 
Sabees; that ca the afternoon of a Sunday, 
about three weeks ago, she was herding cat- 
tle for her father at the sea-side, on the said 
farm, and had a brother with her oe 
than herself: that as she was turning 
cattle towards home, and being at the time 
very close to the sea-side, she some 
creature sliding upon his belly, off one of 
the rocks very near her, into the sea; that 
she observed this creature had a head covered 
with long hair, of a darkish colour, the 
shoulders and back white, > the rest — 
the ing like a » and, as s 
rk at's dari a colour: that 
after slidi m rock, it disappeared 
under 4 but immediately thereafter it 
came above water again, about six yards 
further out, and turned about, with the 
face of it towards the shore, where the de- 
clarant was standing; and having laid one 
hand, which was like a boy’s, upon another 
rock that was near the first rock, it came 
nearer to the shore than it was; that, at 
this time the ore am, & face “> 
distinctly, whic 1 appearance 
doles te child, and as white, and at this 
time the animal was constantly rubbing or 
washing its breast with one hand, the fin- 
gers being elose together. Declares, that, 
after this animal continued to look toward 
the declarant for about oS 
swam about and di » in a very 
short time eee ape the head and 
face of the animal appearing above water 
again, and swimming sway south, towards 
the farm of Corphine, but soon after disap- 
, and the declarant saw it no more. 
» that, from the appearance of this 
animal above water, when swimming south, 
she thought it was a boy that had fallen out 
of a vessel that wag passing by, and was 


swimming in shore for his life, upon which 
she went in a hurry, aad told her mother 
what she had seen at the shore, as aforesaid; 
the whole of which she declares to be the 
truth, and that she cannot write.” — D. 
Campst.t, Sheriff Substitute. 

“*A young man, named John M‘Isaac, 
of Corphine, in Kintyre, in Scotland, made 
oath on examination, at l-town, be- 
fore the Sheriff Substitute of Kintyre, that 
he saw on the afternoon of the 13th of Oc- 
tober, on a black rock on the sea-coast, an 
animal, of the particulars of which he gives 
8 long and curious detail, answering, in ge- 
neral, to the deseripti ly given 
of the supposed amphibious animal, called a 
Mermaid. He states, that the half 
oft wap white, end cf tha shagn ofa bation 
body; the other half, towards the tail, of a 
brindled or reddish grey colour, apparently 
covered with scales; but the extremity of 
the tail itself was of a greenish red shining 
colour; but the head was covered with 
hair; sometimes it would put back the hair 
on both sides of its ; it would also 
spread its tail like a fan, and while so ex- 
tended, oe ad continued in tremulous mo- 
tion, and w drawn together again, it 
remained motionless, and to the 
deponent to be about 12 or 14 inches broad; 
that the hair was long, end light brown: 
that the animal was between four and five 
feet long ; that it had a head, hair, arme, 
ant lady, dems 0 hn SiiD - like a human 
being ; arms were short in propor- 
tion to the body, which appeared to be 
about the thickness of that of ay lad, 
and taperi to int of the 
tail : then lng its heed, as above- 
mentioned, the fingers were <ept close to- 
gether, so that a otitis, of or they 
were webbed or not: that he saw it for near 
two hours, the rock on which it lay being 
dry; that after the sea had so far retired, 
as to leave the rock dry to the height of 
five feet above the water, it tumbled clum- 
sily into the sea; a minute after he observed 
the animal above water, and then he saw 
every feature of his face, having all the ap~ 
pearance of a human being, with very hollow 
eyes. The cheeks.were of the same colour 
with the rest of the face; the neck seemed 
short; and it was constantly stroking and 
washing its breast, which was half immersed 
in the water. He therefore cannot say 
whether its bosom was formed like a woman's 
or not. Me saw no other fins or feet upon 
it but as described.—It continued above 
water for a few minutes, and then disap- 
peared. He was informed that some boys 
in a neighbouring farm saw a similar creature 
in the sea, close to the shore, on the same 
day. The Minister of Campbel-town, and 
the Chamberlain of Mull, attended his ex- 
amination, and declare they know no reason 
why his veracity should be questioned.” 

Ancient 
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Ancient Anecdotes, &c-. 
from Vatserius Maximus, 
by Dr. Carzy, West Square. 


(Continued from vol. XCII. ii. p. 597) 
N the first Punic war, a Roman 
commander (Marcus Claudius) 
having concluded a _ dishonorable 
peace with the Corsicans, the Senate 
refused to ratify the treaty, and offered 
to surrender the general to the enemy. 
But the latter having rejected the of- 
fer, the Senate cast him into prison, 
and there caused him to be put to 
death. — Lib. 6, 3, 3. 

During the war between the Italian 
confederates and the Romans, an in- 
dividual of the latter nation cut off the 
fingers of his left hand, with a view to 
obtain an exemption from serving in 
the army. But, cow he thus es- 
caped the dangers of the field, he did 
not escape punishment: for, by a de- 
cree of the Senate, his property was 
confiscated, and himself condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment in irons.— Lib. 
G, 3,3. 

In the year of Rome 268, the board 
of Tribunes (with the exception of a 
single member) formed a conspiracy 
to prevent the election of new magis- 
trates in the room of those who were 
soon to go out of office, in order that 
the unsettled and defenceless state of 
the commonwealth might afford them 
an opportunity to seize the reins of 
government, and possess themselves of 
absolute power. But the dissentient 
member (Publius Mucius) defeated the 
nefarious scheme, and caused all his 
collegues to be burned alive. —~ Lid. 
6, 3, 2. 

In consequence of the frequent rob- 
beries and murders committed in Sicily 
by the numerous fugitive slaves, it was 
found necessary to issue an order (which 
was uniformly enforced by the Roman 

vernots of that province) that no 
a should possess any offensive wea- 
pon. During the existence of that 
prohibition, a wild boar of uncommon 
size happened to be killed, and carried, 
as a present, to the governor, Lucius 
Domitius, who, after having expressed 
his admiration of such a noble prey, 
inquired, who had killed the creature. 
On learning that it was a slave, he or- 
dered him to be sent for—asked him 
how he had destroyed such an animal 
—and, receiving for answer, that it 
was with a hunting-spear, he immedi- 
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ately ordered him to be crucified. — 
Lib. 6, 3, 5. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 12. 
ve Correspondent, vol. xcur. 
ii. p. 325, undertakes rather a work 
of supererogation in advocating the an- 
eons of the Wellesley family. The 
** Trish,” who asserted that Mr. Golley 
was an obscure man, must have done 
so out of malice or envy. The anti- 
quity of the Colley or Cowley. family 
is beyond my they possessed large 
property in Rutland, as existing mo- 
numents clearly evince. Sir Henry 
Colley, Knt. temp. Queen Elizabeth, 
to whom your correspondent alludes, 
was son and heir of Walter Cowley, 
Solicitor-general of Ireland to Henry 
VIII. A nephew of Robert Cowley, 
Master of the Rolls in the same reign. 
Your correspondent is however mis- 
taken, in supposing that Richard Col- 
ley succeeded to the estates of his elder 
brother, Henry Colley, of Castle Car- 
bery ; who, by his wife the Lady Mary 
Hamilton, left a daughter and sole 
heiress, Elizabeth Colley, who carried 
the Colley estate to her husband, Ar- 

thur Pomeroy, Viscount Harberton. 

Yours, &c. G. H. W 


Mr. Ursa, Jan. 27. 

See of your Correspondents have 

touched upon the multiplication 
of the Order of Baronets. The follow- 
ing is, I believe, a tolerably accurate 
calculation and analysis of those cre- 
ated between June 1796, and Novem- 
ber 1822. , 

Country Gentlemen, 74—Army, 44 
—Navy, 42—Office, 25—Physic, 14 
—Law, 12—Literature, 2—Com- 
merce, 43—East Indians, 25—Irish, 
35 —Scotch, 13; total, 329. 

I cannot exactly state the number of 
this order extinct in this period ; but it 
is at least one hundred. When the 
Union with Ireland is recollected; 
when the vast increase of the national 
wealth and population is considered; 
when the late unparalleled war is taken 
into view, which added 86 te this ho- 
nour, in right of the services of the 
Army and Navy, the augmentation 
may be satisfactorily ard justly ac- 
counted for. The highest and best 


descended families and names of coun- 
try gentlemen have been proud to re- 
ceive the honour during this period. 
N. S. 
REVIEW 


Yours, &¢. 














3 . a a 
REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1.. The Loves of the Angels: a Poem. By 
Thomas Moore. 8vo. pp. 148. Longman. 


B Pa singular circumstance of two 
of the most brilliant poetical lumi- 
naries of the day, whose style and senti- 
ments are strongly contrasted, being en- 
gaged on the same subject, induces us to 
these two productions, issued at the 
same time, under one general Review. 
It appears that Mr. Moore’s Poem, 
ori inally different in form, and more 
limited in extent, was intended as an 
episode for a work on which he has 
been engaged at intervals during the 
last two years ; but understanding that 
Lord Byron had chosen a similar sub- 
ject for a drama, in the second Num- 
ber of the Liberal, he determined on 
ishing his sketch immediately, 

the Publick might suppose, if he 
followed such a: Rival, that he was a 
mere Copyist. The subject of both is 
the love felt by the angels for the 
—- of men, as described in the 
sixth chapter of Genesis. The pas- 
sage is generally supposed to have been 
erroneously translated in the Septen- 
gint.—The public opinion has been 
considerably excited by the circum- 
stance of these two poets, so different 
in all the characteristics of thought and 
jon, entering on similar subjects. 
were anxious to see how they would 
ics. But we think it 
scarcely possible for two writers, adopt- 
ing the same materials, to produce 
more different tesults. Mr. Moore’s 
language is soft and impassioned, and 
his metre is always regular, easy, and 
ious, sometimes it 
certainty betrays too much art, and 
cloys by its uniformity. Lord Byron 
occasionally astonishes by the gigantic 
scope of his mind, and the sparkling 
brilliancy of his ideas. He spurns the 
ordinary rules of art, and launches into 
the most daring irregularities of metre, 
suited to the various energies of his 
towering ari intellectual strength. 
This t contempt of all poetical 
rules frequently exposes him to those 


ex 
A 
treat the same 


—'t 


aberrations of language, which would 

not be tolerated in a writer of inferior 

reputation. The noble Lomt, amongst 
Gent. Maa. January, 1823. 
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his excellencies, has many faults. In 
the present Poem, he is less blasphe- 
mous than in the Vision of Judgment ; 
but he is, as usual, sullen and moody, 
quarrelling with all he cannot compre- 
hend, and with dogmatic insolence 
‘into the heaven of heaven presumes” 
to intrude. Entering into the myste- 
ries of Providence, he feels himself 
baffled, and becomes malignant, “in 
wandering mazes lost.” 

As these two eminent writers will 
doubtless form the topic of conversa- 
tion in every society claiming the 
least pretensions to Literature, we shall 
at once proceed to our extracts, and 
present our readers with select pas- 
sages from each. We will commence 
with the amorous bard of Erin. Mr: 
Moore, in his Preface, after some in- 
—e remarks, thus explains the 
plot. 


‘In point of fact, the subject is not 
Scriptural—the notion upon which it is 
founded (that of the love of Angels for 
women) having originated in an erroneous 
translation by the LXX. of that verse in 
the sixth chapter of Genesis, upon which 
the sole authority for the fable rests. The 
foundation of my story, therefore, has as 
little to do with Holy Writ as have the 
dreams of the later Platonists, or the reve- 
ries of the Jewish divines; and, in appro- 
priating the notion thus to the uses of Po- 
etry, I have done no more than establish it 
in that region of Fiction, to whieh the opi- 
nions of the most rational Fathers, and of 
all other Christian Theologians, have long 
consigned it. 

**In addition to the fitness of the sub- 
ect for Poetry, it struck me also as capa- 

le of affording an allegorical medium, 
through which might be shadowed out (as 
I have endeavoured to do in the following 
— ate» of wy oe from its ori- 
ginal purity—the loss of light and happi- 
ness which it suffers, in BS saline of a ia 
world’s perishable pleasures—and the pu- 
nishments, both from conscience and Di- 
vine justice, with which impurity, pride, 
and presumptuous inquiry into the awful 
secrets of God, are sure to be visited.” 

The Poem is divided into three sto- 
ries, each of which is a distinct love- 
tale; the heroes and heroines of which 
are the angels and the fair daughters 
of Eve. The following are the open- 

ing 
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ing stanzas, which display the “ wont- 
ed fire’’ of amasterly genius. 


*¢ "Twas when the world was in its prime, 
When the fresh stars had just begun 
Their race of glory, and young Time 
Told his first birth-days by the sun ; 
When in the light of Nature’s dawn 
Rejoicing, men and angels met 
On the high hill and sunny lawn,— 
Ere sorrow came, or sin had drawn 
"Twixt man and heaven her curtain yet! 


** When earth lay nearer to the skies 

Than in these days of crime and woe, 
And mortals saw without surprise, 
In the mid-air, angelic eyes 

Gazing upon this world below. 
Alas, that passion should profane, 

Ev’n then, that morning of the earth! 
That, sadder still, the fatal stain 

Should fall on hearts of heavenly birth— 
And oh, that stain so dark should fall 
From Woman's love, most sad of all ! 


«« One evening, in that time of bloom, 
On the hill’s side, where hung the ray 
Of sunset, sleeping in perfume, 
ree noble youths conversing lay ; 
And, as they look’d, from time to time, 
To the far sky, where Daylight furl’d 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 
Bespoke them of that distant world— 
Creatures of light, such as still play 
Like motes in sunshine, round Lord, 
And through their infinite array 
T it each t, night and day, 
The echo of His luminous word ! 


** Of Heaven they spoke, and, still more oft, 
Of the bright eyes that charm’d them 
thence : 
Till, yielding gradual to the soft 
And balmy evening's influence— 
The silent breathing of the flowers— 
The melting light that beam’d above, 
As on their first, fond, erring hours, 
Each told the story of his love, 
The history of that hour unblest, 
When, like a bird, from its high nest 
Won down by fascinating eyes, 
For Woman’s smile he lost the skies. 


‘© The First who spoke was one, with look 
The least celestial of the three.” 


Such are the introductory stanzas. 
The first angel relates his having seen 
one of the fairest of the daughters of 
earth bathing in a limpid stream. A 
violent passion is the result, thus 
warmly characterized. 

«¢ Throughout creation I but knew 
Two separate worlds—the one, that small, 

Beloved, and consecrated spot 
Where Lea was—the other, all 

The dull, wide waste, where she was not /” 


The seductive charms of the object 
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of his love are described in the most 
lowing and impassi numbers. 





eir loves are mutual: she wishes to 
learn the mysteries of creation : he im- 
parts the mystical words, which are 
no sooner uttered, but ons plume her 
wings for heaven,” and ascends in 
radiant glory to a bright star, aban- 
doning her weak lover to the miseries 
of eternal banishment from celestial 
bliss—the spell having in him lost its 


wonted er. 

The Goantintiand of the second story 
is awful in its effects. The ideas are 
doubtless borrowed from the ridicu- 
lous fable of Semele being consumed 
in her embraces with Jupiter. Rudi, 
the second angel, is deeply enamoured 
of Lilis, who feels a fervent desire to 
embrace her lover in his deified state. 
Ovid makes Jupiter previously aware 
of the terrible result of Semele’s im- 

rudent request: but the Angel of Mr. 
oore, who is represented as “ the 
spirit 0 wee /” seems quite igno- 
rant of the dreadful consequences. He 
seems not to the wisdom of the 
Celestials. Petrified with horror, af- 
ter the fatal embrace, he exclaims with 
astonishment : 


‘Scarce had I touch’d her shrinking frame, 
When—oh most horrible !—I felt 
That every spark of that pure fame— 
Pure, while among the stars I dwelt— 
Was now by my jon turn’d 
Into gross, earthly fire, which burn’d, 
Burn‘d all it touch’d, as fast as eye 
Could follow the fierce, ravening flashes. 
Till there—oh God, I still ask why 
Such doom was hers ?—I saw her lie 
Black’ning within my arms to ashes ! 
Those cheeks, a glory to see— 
_— lips, w touch was what the 
t 


rs' 
Fresh cup of immortality 
Is to a new-made angel’s thirst ! 
arms, within whose gentle round, 
~ heart’s horizon, the whole bound 
its hope, prospect, heaven was found! 
Which, ev’n in this dread moment, fond 

As when they first wete round me cast, 
Loos’d not in death the fatal bond, 

But, burning, held me to the last— 
That hair, from under whose dark veil, 
The snowy neck, like a white sail 
At moonlight seen ’twixt wave and wave, 
— ne ge 

it one of w > glossy wreaths, 

I could have died pony ae ee oe 
All, all, that seem’d, one minute since, 
So full of Love’s own redolence, 

Now, parch’d and black, before me lay, 
Withering in agony away ; 


And 











The loves of the third angel are 
more icious. He is represented 
as one of those angels who fell from 
“ loving much to loving wrong.” 

We cannot resist the temptation of 
extracting the following soft and beau- 
tiful little piece. It is the song of Na- 
ma, calling Zaraph, the angel, to their 
accustomed supplication. 

**Come with me, my se love, 

My igellord, come eh me; 
ie ates a te her cn 
To send one holy prayer above— 

The knee may bend, the lip may move, 

But pray I cannot, without chee : 

* I’ve fed the altar in my bower 

With droppings from the incense tree ; 
I’ve shelter’d it from wind and shower, 

But dim it burns the livelong hour, 

As if, like me, it had no power 

Of life or lustre without thee ! 
A boat at midnight sent alone 

To —_ upon the ——- sea, 
A lute, whose leading is gone, 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 

ing to soar upon, 

like what I'am, without thee!” 
‘¢ Then ne'er, my spirit love, divide, 

In life ex duathe, chqualf from me; 
But when again, in sunny pride, 

Thou walk’st through Eden, let me glide, 
A shadow, by thy side— 
happier thus than without thee!” 

The connection between Love, De- 
votion and Music, is thus gracefully 
alluded to: 

«Oh Love, Religion, Music—all 

That's left of Eden upon earth— 
The only a since the fall 
Of our weak souls, that still recall 

A trace of their high, glorious birth— 
How kindred are the dreams you bring! 

How Love, a unto earth so prone, 

ights to take Religion’s wing, 
time or grief hath stain’d his own ! 

How near to Love's iling brink, 

Too oft, entranc’d Religion lies ! 
While Music, Music is the link 

They Loth still hold by to the skies, 
The of their native sphere, 
Which they had else forgotten here.” 

We have revelled so long in the 
delightful and flowery fields of Moore's 
exu t Muse, that our readers will 
begin to suspect we have altogether 
forgot the n soarings of our 
noble Bard. Indeed we must inge- 
nuously confess that, after meandering 
through the verdant lawns and fra- 
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nt meads of the former, we feel 
ess ardour in travelling over the tower- 
ing mountains and precipitous crags of 
the latter. 

Lord Byron’s Poem of ‘* Heaven 
and Earth” is the opening piece of 
the second Number of the Literal, 
pebttad on the Ist of Jan.; and 
rom its mitigated immorality, when 


compared with former productions, 


we have no doubt, but the public cen- 
sure has uced a desirable effect. 
This ** Mystery,” as it is denominated, 
like “Cain,” assumes the form of a 
drama. It is a love-story, into which 
the author has jatdoibecad all the hor- 
rors of the Deluge. The time selected 
is immediately preceding that awful 
event, and the Poem ends with the 
Deluge itself, in which the author 
powerfully pourtrays the destruction 
of all but the Ark, which floats on 
the vast and interminable extent of 
the watery waste. The chief interest 
arises from the loves of the angels Sa- 
miaza and Azaziel, for two of the 
lovely descendants of Cain. One of the 
most appalling pictures of the Deluge 
is conveyed in the exultations of the 
Evil Spirits who issue from the caverns 
of Caucasus, and are on the eve of 
winging their flight from the earth 
doomed to destruction. These are the 
scenes in which the _ horror-dealin 
imagination of Lord — revels wit 
the most powerful effect; where he 
depicts the excess of human misery, 
and ‘grins’ horribly the ghastly smile.” 
The reader will observe, by the follow- 
ing extract, the usual style of the poem. 
The bold irregularity of the metre sets 
criticism at defiance. 


Rejoice ! 


Which could not keep inEden their high place, 
But listen’d to the voice 
Of knowledge without power, 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death ! 
Not slow, nor single, not by sword, nor 
(sapping motion, 
Nor years, nor heart-break, nor Time's 
Shall they drop off. Behold their last 
To-morrow ! 
Earth shall be ocean ! 
And no breath, 
Save of the winds, be on the unbounded 
wave! [ 3 
Angels shall tire their wings, but find no 
Not even a rock from out a liquid grave 
Shall lift its point to save, 
Or show the place where strong Despair 
hath died, 


After 








44 
After long looking o’er the ocean wide 
For the expected eb which cometh not : 
All shall be void, 
Destroyed! 
Another element shall be the lord 
Of life, and the abhorr’d 
Children of dust be quenched; and of each 
h 


ue 
Of earth nought left but the unbroken blue ; 
And of the variegated mountain 
Shall nought remain 
Unchanged, or of the level plain ; 
Cedar and pine shall lift their tops in 


vain : 
All merg’d within the universal fountain, 
Man, earth, and fire shall die, 
And sea and sky 
Look vast and lifeless in the eternal eye. 


A mother’s anguish, horror-stricken 
at the idea of the drowning of her in- 
nocent child, is expressed in a style of 
thrilling pathos. 

A Mother (offering her infant to Japhet). 

Oh let this child embark ! 

I brought him forth in woe, 
But thought it joy 
To see him to my bosom clinging so. 
y was he born ? 
What hath he done— 
My unweaned son— 
To-move Jehovah's wrath or scorn ? 
What is there in this milk of mine, that 
Death [stroy 
Should stir all heaven and earth up to de- 


y 
And roll: the waters o'er his placid breath ? 
Save him, thou seed of Seth ! 


We have not attempted to detail the 
plot of the noble Bard, or illustrate it 
by many extracts; because we consider 
the piece, as a dramatic composition, 
a complete failure; and we certainly 
predict that if his Lordship continues 
to produce tragedies and mysteries, in 
such rapid succession, similar to those 
recently issued, he will write down his 
reputation much more rapidly than he 
acquired it. Perhaps this giant in 
Poesy considers his name so firmly 
established, that whatever flows from 
his pen should be received as poetic 
law : if so, it is the duty of legitimate 
criticism to expose those licentious 
aberrations to which his Lordship, pro- 
bably through negligence alone, is fre- 
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quently liable. We:have neither space 
nor inclination to enter into a cynical: 
examination of the poem ; or we could 
extract innumerable that would: 
not bear the test of criticism. We 
shall, however, close our review with 
the following short extracts, desultorily 
taken from the first scene, which is a 
conversation betwixt Anak, and Aho- 
libamah, the two heroines. of the piece. 
The examples of cacophony, nonsense, 
&c. are given in italics. The reader 
will perceive that the cesura, which is 
the soul of metrical harmony, is totally 
disregarded. 

NonsENSE. 


Anak. Yet, Seraph, dear 
Oh hear ! 


For thou hast loved a and, I would not 

die 

Until I know what I must die in knowing, 
That thou forget’ st in thine eternity— 

Ahol. There is a.ray 
In - which, though forbidden; yet, to 

shine 

I feel was lighted at thy God's and. thine. 

Prosaic CacopHony. 

Anah. I should have loved 

Axaziel not less were he mortal ; yet 

I am glad he is not. Icannot outlive him*. 

Ahol. Samiasa ! 

I call thee, I wait thee, and I love thee. 

Anah. . Eternity is in thine years, 

Anah. Whate’er our God decrees, 

The God of Seth, as Caint, I must obey, 

And will endeavour patiently to obey. 

Such doggrel trash as this is a dis- 
grace to the writer, and an insult to 
the Public. 

O formose Poeta, nimis ne crede la- 

bori ;— 

Qui isthee non odit, amet tua carmina, 

Byron. 
— 

3. A Second Series of Curiosities: of Li- 
terature: consisting of Researches in Li- 
terary, Biographical, and Political His- 
tory; of Critical and Phi ical “In- 
quiries; and of Secret: History. By I. 
D'Israeli. Jn three vols. 8vo. Murray. 
THIS intelligent and industrious 

Collector of Curiosities has given a 

rich treat to the Publick. His three 





* None but his Lordship could explain the metre of this verse. It should be an iambic 
pentameter. Let us turn pedants, and try to scan it, 


I &m glad hé is not. 


I cannst oiitlive him, 


The terminating words form an adonie, perhaps in imitation of his friend Southey’s Hex- 


ameters ! 


t+ The God of Seth, as Cain, would have come better under the head of nonsense. We 
should observe that these lines are not from the same scene as the preceding ones. 





former 
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former volumes were noticed in our: 
vols, BXILL, p. 52b5 LXXXVIL. i. 4955. 
and the three now first published will 
probably be thought more entertaining. 

Mr. D'Teraeli thus states the differ- 
enee of character between the present 
volumes and the preceding Series: 

«©The form of essay-writing, were it now 
moulded even by the hand'of the Raphael 
of Essayists, would fail in the attraction of 
novelty; Morality would now in vain repeat 
its counsels in a fugitive page, and Manners 
now offer but little variety, to su one. 
The ress of the human mind has been 
nee te the enlargement of our know- 
ledge; and essay-writing seems to have 
closed with the century which it charmed 
and enlightened. 

« T have often thought that an occasional 
recurrence to speculations on human affairs, 
as they appear in private and in public his- 
tory, and to other curious inquiries in litera- 
ture and philosophy, would'form some sub- 
stitute for this mode of writing. These 

, therefore, dae lnow- 

] for evanescent topics ; attem 
augue some general principle, - 
induction from a variety of particulars—to 
develope those imperfect traths which float 
obscurely in the mind—and to suggest sub- 
jeets, which, by their singularity, are uew 
to inquiry, and whieh _ lead to new trains 
of ideas. Such Researches will often form 
supplements to our previous knowledge. 

mee In peahatnnting ourselves to disco- 
veries of this nature, every research seems 
to yield the agreeable feeling of invention— 
it is a pleasure peculiar to itself—something 
which we ourselves have found out—and 
which, whenever it imparts novelty or inter- 
est to another, communicates to him the 
delight of the first discoverer.” 


Such is the idea on which the mate- 
rials, in this ‘* new Series of Curiosi- 
ties” has been collected and arranged ; 
and it is so golden a casket of literary 
gems, that those who read either for 
amusement or instruction, would not 
be disappointed were they to open for- 
tuieously in any page of these Sortes 
D'Israeliane. 

Happily possessed of an ample for- 
tune, and unfettered by any profession, 
Mr. D Israeli has been enabled to de- 
vote the learned leisure of several years 
to, the pursuits of literature; and his 
hours have been usefully and honour- 
ablyemployed. Many an antient manu- 
script has n pored over, and many, 
a black-letter tract; and from suc 
sources he has judiciously condensed 
numerous striking historical facts and 
biographical rarities, which would 
otherwise have remained in oblivion. 
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See our volumes tert. i. p. 1190; 
Lexxni. i. p- 555. ii. p. 54. Exxxnv. 1 
ps 35S; BxxxvE i. p. 49K 

Among the articles “ The 
Loves of Lady A .” will be read? 
with great interest, as will the cha- 
racter of Sir Edw.. Coke,, contrasted’ 
with that of his great rival Lord Ba- 
con. Other more prominent articles 
are, “* The Secret History of Sir 
Walter Rawleigh ;” ‘‘ am authentic 
Narrative of his last Hours;” and 
the “Secret History of the Death of 
ueen Elizabeth.” In the last of 
these articles the document (from a 
MS. Volume formerly in the posses- 
sion of Petyt, and seemingly in his 
hand-writing) is curious; but it is not 
uite so novel as the Author appears to 
think, having been printed in 1788, 
from a more complete > i the! 
** Progresses of “Efeabeth,” 
where the narratives of Sir Robert 


Ca and Mr.S$ are given; as 
aes romantic Pn of Pateuns ’ the 
Jesuit. 


In the article on “ Literary. Resi- 
dences,” Mr. D'Tsraeli is completely at 
home, and at his ease—exempli gratid. 

«Men of genius have usually been con- 
demned to compose their finest works, 
which are usually ~~ earliest, under the: 
roof of a garret; and few literary 
have lived, like Pliny and Voltaire, in a villa 
} dear sg of their en. Shee 
fore ned, a man of genius 
could cnohibantion by his own intel- 
lectual suggetinns. Ariosto, who built. 
palace in his verse, lodged himself in a 
small house, and found that stanzas. and 
stones were not put together at the same 
rate: old Montaigne has left a descripti 
of his library; ‘ over the entrance of my 
house where I view my court-yards and gar- 
den, and at once survey all the operations of 

family: 
a A = ali friend, whom a hint of mine: 
had induced to visit the old tower in the 
garden of Buffon, where that Sage retired 
every morning to compose, passed so long, ai 
time in that lonely apartment, as to have 
raised some solicitude among the honest. 
folks of Montbar, who having seen ‘ the 
Englishman’ enter, but not return, during a 
heavy thunder-storm which had occurred in 
the interval, informed the good mayor, who. 
came in due form, to notify the ambiguous. 
state of the’ stranger. My friend is, as'is 
well known, a genius of that cast, who could 
pass two hours in the Tower or Burrow 
without being aware that he had been all. 
that time occupi ions of ideas 


by suggestions 
and reveries, which such a locality may ex- 
cite in some minds. He was also busied by 
his hand; for he has favoured me with two 


drawings 














of the interior and the exterior of 
this tower in the : the naked- 


ness within can compared to the 


nam of Define, where bie ove, resting on 
no object, never interrupted the unity of his 
meditations on Nature. 


* Pope, who had far a oa eetenieon, S 
his poetical dispositi generally 
understood, was extremely —— of 
those associations with ities 
one of the volumes of his Homer was began 
] and finished in an old tower over the 
par at Stanton —_ *; tee 
perpetuated the event, if not consecra' 
the place, by scratching with a diamond on 
a pane of stained glass this inscription : 
Jn the year 1718, 
Alexander Pope 
Finished HERE 
The fifth volume of Homer. 
It was the same feeling which induced him 
one day, when taking his usual walk with 
Harte in the Haymarket, to desire Harte to 
enter. little shop, where going up three 
pair of stairs into a small room, Pope said, 
* In this t Addison wrote his Cam- 
paiga!’ othing less than a strong feeling 
impelled the poet to ascend this garret—it 
was a consecrated spot to his eye; and cer- 
tainly a curious instance of the power of 
ius contrasted with its miserable locality! 
qadison, whose mind had fought through 
© @ campaign’ in a garret, could he have 
called about him ‘ the Pleasures of Imagina- 
jon,’ had a a house of lite- 
sapuiaggen where all parts would have been 
tolaieing with his mind. 

¢ Such residences of men of genius have 
Been enjoyed by some ; and the vivid de- 
scriptions which they have left us con 
something of the delightfulness whi 
charmed their studious repose.” 

The article on Autographs is origi- 
nal. It evinces much research, and is 
very entertaining. 

t on Caligraphy is also amusing. 
It is written with great sprightliness ; 
and many a doughty “‘ Knight of the 
Plume volante” is severely ridiculed. 
In one instance, however, the satire is 
improperly directed. In delineating 


the character of Mr. Tomkins, the 
Author has d ted from that urba- 
nity for whic he has been remark- 


able both in his life and writings. 
The manners of Mr. Tomkins were 
modest and gentlemanly. He lived in 
familiar intercourse with most of the 
Royal Academicians of his day ; was a 
frequent and welcome guest at their 





* See a view of the Tower in vol. Lxxx1x. 
i. 393. 
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ivate tables, as well as at Somerset 

ouse; perhaps not on their grand: 
Anniversary, when we believe onl 
18 persons are invited, and they ak 
ways select from the nobility, or ri 
sons of the very first distinction. Mr, 
T. also possessed many choice spe- 
cimens of the abilities of our great 
Painters, which had been mostly pre- 
sented to him by the respective Art- 
ists. He was beloved by an exten- 
sive circle of friends, a t whom 
we shall particularize Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, whose Portrait of Mr. Tomkins 
is one of his most finished paintings, 
and the last by that celebrated Mas- 
ter¢. Mr. Tomkins as an artist stood 
foremost in his own profession, and 
his name will be handed down to 
posterity with the Heroes and States- 
men whose excellence his man- 
ship has contributed to illustrate and 
commemorate. Mr. Tomkins could 
also wield the grey-goose quill for the 
purpose of moral instruction; and, 
were it possible for his shade to be re- 
animated, he would manfully defend 
himself, and have thunde in the 
ears of any antagonist, “‘ J too am an 
Author !” 

The character of Mr. Oldys, the 
literary Antiquary, enriched by the 
recollections of that pleasant Veteran 
in Literary Anecdote, Mr. John Tay- 
lor, is a very capital article; and 
might be still further ecu by re- 
a = seve — of the 
** British Topography,” (vol. 1. pp. 31. 
567.) where the Topraruphicel EP itee. 
tions of Mr. Oldys are duly appre- 
ciated, and a well-deserved compli- 
ment is paid by Mr. Gough to Mr. 
Steevens. At that period the two last- 
mentioned gentlemen were on terms 
of familiar intimacy, which unfortu- 
nately was soon after dissolved. 

In the Third Volume are two ar- 
ticles which we wish to see exp 
from a new edition, or at least ma- 
terially altered. We are surprised in- 
deed that the reminiscence of friendl 
intercourse in the days of the Author's 
youth (when Clio and Euterpe in 
1787 amused the Readers of the St. 
James's Chronicle, more especially 
Dr. S. and a small circle of friends at 
Enfield) did not restrain the pen of the 
Writer. The worthy Collector of the 
*« Curiosities” will understand and 
pardon this allusion. 





t See our vol. rxxxvi. ii. pp. 280. * 
n 
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In one of the anecdotes. the vile 


rus cht the Commentator, 
whose Mr. Disraeli has in 
a.former page very forcibly delineated, 


was sufficient to cause at least hesita- 
tion in belief of the exaggerated story. 
Neither Puck nor the Great Coat were 
inthe Abbey; and the only persons 
present were, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster with two of the Prebendaries, 
Sir ag Ayloffe, the Honourable 
Daines ington, and Mr. Gough. 
For what passed there Sir Joseph Ay- 
loffe’s Account of it in the Arche- 
on (vol. t11. p. 376,) is the best 
authority ; and that Hon. Baronet ex- 
preasly asserts, “‘ that previous to the re- 
of the top-stone of King Edward’s 
monument, the Dean of Westminster, 
who was nt from the opening tothe 
shutting it up, had taken every pos- 
sible precaution that no d might 
be done either to 4 — » OF 
its ee e like vigilance 
was observed by him during the time 
the coffin continued open: so that 
the corpse did not receive the least 
violation or injury; neither was it de- 
spoiled of any of its vestments, regalia, 
or ornaments. On the contrary, all 
things were suffered to remain in the 
same condition, situation, and place, 
wherein they were found. After the 
Pasay had taken a sufficient view, 
top of the coffin, and the covering- 
_ of the Prosmy wae seared to 
their proper and fastened down 
ys strong cement of terrice, before the 
n retired from the Chapel.” 

The other silly story of Hardicanute’s 
stone was avowedly a wicked contriv- 
ance of George Steevens, to entrap poor 
Schnebbelie, the famous draftsman *, 
who made a drawing of the stone, 
which oo a elucidation to = 
venerable Dr. , who certain 
was taken in by fee and it gubiecd 
from that worthy Divine a very learned 
Essay, which was sent to the Society of 
Antiquaries; but the impudent trick 
was discovered in time to prevent the 
communication appearing in print. 

As a genuine anecdote for the next 
edition of the ‘‘ Quarrels of Authors,” 
we will state the secret history of that 
which led to these ungentlemanly and 
unwarrantable attacks. Mr. S. (it is 
well known) a most valu- 





* The his of this wanton trick, with 
a fac-simile of Schnebbelie’s drawing, may 
be seen in our vol. Lx. p. 217. 
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space of time. 
as in every pursuit on which 
he set his heart, he spared neither trou- 
ble nor expense. He frequently 
bought two or more copies of the rarest 
prints; and, selecting the best im 
sion, sold the duplicates to other Col- 
lectors, and sometimes even gained 
the transaction. Whilst thus ¢ 
hearing that Mr. Gough had a few 
the very early prints of the matchless 
Graphic Satirist, he somewhat too 
abruptly wrote to request that he 
might ss them either by purchase 
or exchange. This Mr. G. (who in 
fact cared very little about those parti- 
cular prints, and would have given them 
as a present upon a different sort of 


application,) very strongly resented, 
and gave a peremptory re’ And 
thus arose the im le of 
Mr. Steevens. Contrary to his usual 


custom, the ingenious fabricator pub- 
licly exulted at the success of his con- 
trivance; asserting that it was in re- 
venge for some attack which Mr. G. 
had made on the tittle-tattle stories 
of his friend the Rev. William Cole, 
of Milton. 

In vol. 111. p. 38, Mr. D'Tsraeli enu- 
merates, amongst the defunct li 
evening newspapers, one which is sti 


in high vigour, equal in circula- 
tion to any of the daily morning pa- 
pers (the ‘Times excepted) ; and which 


stillkeeps a high (i reputation ;— 
our readers will readily ive we 
allude to the “St. James’s Chronicle 
and General Evening Post.” 

Exempt by his situation in life from 


the ‘* Calamities of Authors,” Mr. 
D Israeli, (with the exception of a few 
slight scratches by Mr. les in his 
controversy with Lord » and a 
little skirmish with Mr. Hawkins, in 


the pages of Sylvanus Urban,) has hap- 
pily escaped their ‘‘ Quarrels +.” 
On the whole, we are much 

with this new “ Series of Curiosities ;” 
which in quality are at least equal, if 
not superior, to the former Series ; but 
we regret that wa | are inferior in 
quantity. We should gladly have seen 
more of them ; but, alas! the lines are 
at such a distance from each other, as 
to give the appearance of being cold, 
oad are in the ratio of only 24 to 29. 





+ See vol. uxxxiv. i, 261. 551; and 
ii, 12. 
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4. Peveril of the Peak®. By the Author of 
' Waverley. 4 vols, 8vo, 
IN such quick suceession has this 
t Novelist issued his fascinating 
roductions, that some apprehensions 
ve been entertained by his admirers, 
lest his reputation should fall more ra- 
pidly than it had risen, owing to the 
ty negligence displayed in some of 
his recent works. is “ Halidon 
Hill” gave general dissatisfaction ; and 
the “Pirate” and “ Nigel” betrayed, 
in numerous instances, the traits of an 
inferior genius, probably owing to the 
extensive aid he received from others ; 
or the eonfidence he reposed in his 
assisting amanuenses! But we rejoice 
to find that “ Peveril of the Peak” 
sesses many redeeming excellen- 
cies. It abounds with a great variety 
of character, supported with consider- 
able spirit. 
From a humorous prefatory letter, 
urporting to have been addressed by 
Driasdust of York, to Captain 
Clutterbuck of Kennaquair, we learn 
that Peveril of the Peak was communi- 
cated to that worthy and respectable 
Antiquary somewhere about last Mi- 
chaelmas, by the Eidolon, or spirit of 
the Author of Waverley ; whose con- 
duct on the occasion was so extraordi- 
nary, as to create in the mind of the 
Doctor a reasonable scepticism as to 
the immaterial or spiritual form of his 
visitor. He was dozing one evening 
in his study, when a stranger from 
Edinbargh, who was stated to have 
arrived by the North Mail, was very 
abruptly announced; and before his 
Reverence had time to recover his 
self-possession, in stalked the Author 
of Waverley, invested certainly with 
as few of the attributes of a ghost as 
can well be imagined. In this inter- 
view, Dr. Driasdust appears to have 
enjoyed very superior advantages ; in- 
asmuch as whilst his friend, Capt. 
Clutterbuck, had only a dim and im- 
rfect vision of the Great Unknown 
in the crypt, or most intimate recess of 
the shop of Messrs. Constable and Co. 
at Edinburgh, his Reverence was thus 
resented with an opportunity of view- 
ing him face to face, in his study, by 
the clear and equable light of a pair of 
mould candles. He is accordin ly 
more minute in his description of thi 





* The early history of the Peak Castle 
is noticed in the next article of the Re- 


view. 
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renowned . The sketch will, 
we think, be easily recognized (making 


— allowance — caricature) by those 
who are acquai with the person of 
Sir Walter Scott. 


** The Author of Waverley.—A bulky 
and tall man in a travelling great coat, 
which covered a suit of snuff- cut in 
imitation of that worn by the great Rambler, 
His fla hat, for he disdained the mo- 
dern frivolities of a travelling cap; was 
bound over his head with a large silk hand- 
kerchief, so as to his ears from cold 
at once, and from the babble of his pleasant 
companions in the public coach from which 
he just alighted. There was some- 
what of sarcastic shrewdness and sense, 
which sate on the heavy penthouse of his 
shaggy grey eyebrow—his features were in 
other respects largely shaped, and rather 
heavy, than promising wit or genius; but 
he had a notable projection F the nose, 
similar to that line of the Latin poet-— 


——-‘ immodicum surgit pro euspide ros- 
trum.’ 


A stout walking-stick stayed his hand—a 
double Barcelona protected his weck—his 
belly was something prominent, ¢ but that’s 
not much’—his breeches were substantial 
thickset—and a pair of top-boots, which 
were slipped down to ease his sturdy calves, 
did eet eg comfortable ing- 
stocki bs- wool, ht, not on 
the leon, but on the eng —_ the 
venerable ancient fashion, known in Scot- 
land by the name of ridge-and-furrow. His 
age seemed to be considerably above fifty, 
but could not amount to » Which 
I observed with pleasure, trusting there 
may be a good deal of work had out of him 


permanence. 
It struck the meme forcibly, until 
upon the amorous ae 
sities of that mysterious individual, 
that his visitor was no other than the 
Stout Mg ows so any 
urtra the pen of Geoffi 
Srayon; but he Ginelly discovered thet 
he had in his composition far more. of 
the spirit of Jonathan Oldbuck. A 
most interesting coll ensues, in 
which the Author of Waverley de- 
fends himself with much ingenuity 
from such objections as he appears to 
consider have been urged against’ the 


general character of his writings, and 
such as he expects to see advanced 
against 
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against the present work. He combats 
for the most part with a giant of his 
own fertile imagination. So far from 
having been accused of polluting the 
well-head of historical information, it 
is, we believe, admitted, at all hands, 
that he has dene more towards creat- 
ing a taste for the perusal of English 
history, than any writer whatever 
since the age of Shakspeare. 

We shall now proceed to give our 
readers an outline of the plot of this 
entertaining .Novel. 

Peveril of the Peak, from whom the 
tale derives its title, is an old Cavalier 
Baronet, directly, though not legally 
descended from the Conqueror—proud 
of his family, of his valour, his loyalty, 
and liberal housekeeping—as honour- 
able as brave, and as simple as honour- 
able; jovial, cheerful, and sincere. 
His next neighbour is Major Bridge- 
north, a Presbyterian, but no repub- 
lican, whom the love of liberty and 
religion, in the austere form professed 
by his party, had led, like many others, 
far beyond his first intention in oppo- 
sition to his hard-fated Sovereign. He 
is a good man, equally upright in his 
intentions with his neighbour Baronet, 
and averse from the extremities to 
which the Independents proceeded un- 
der the sway of Cromwell. He deals 
justly according to his views with 
every one, and very kindly with Peve- 
ril when Sagvened by the Long Par- 
liament. A series of losses and priva- 
tions in his own family, which is at 
last reduced to one infeat, not very 
likely to survive the mother, who had 
died after giving it birth, deepens the 
gloom on his serious and reflective 
mind. The amiable and judicious 
consort of the stout Baronet takes 
charge of the infant, a girl, a few years 
younger than her only son. This 
aflords some compensation for the be- 
nefits conferred on the Cavalier in the 
Major’s day of power. Mutual worth 
produces mutual benevolence, but there 
are too many opposing elements in the 
character of each to admit of social in- 
tercourse. It is enough that the 
Baronet loves his neighbour, not as 
himself, but as well as the best possi- 
ble Roundhead could be loved by a 
zealot in loyalty. The Major, again, 
regards the Baronet as much as Chris- 
tian charity could afford to an unen- 
lightened sinner who has shared in 
shedding the blood of the Saints. 
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The work opens about twenty years 
after the Restoration. The disappoint- 
ment of the Royalists, on finding the 
restored Sanaa not very willing, or 
at all able, to reward those who had 
so deeply suffered for his family, and 
that of the Presbyterians, on finding 
the Court a theatre of profaneness and 
immorality, where they were despised 
and ridiculed, are drawn in lively co- 
lours. Meantime slight sketches of 
domestic life, the tenderness of parental 
affection in the bosom of the melan- 
choly Recluse, whose daughter seemed 
his only tie to life; the cheerful gaiety 
of childish happiness, while the fous 
lovers rejoice together in the bright 
morning of existence; and the mild 
virtues of the Lady of the Castle, soft- 
ening down the extravagance of her 
husband’s ultra loyalty, and pouring 
balm into the wounds of ancient en- 
mity—all this pleasing combination 
gives a short repose to the mind, before 
we are forced to plunge into the turbu- 
lence of public dissension, or explore 
the dark inazes of crooked policy. Into 
these we are led by a conformity to 
historical truth in all those scenes 
which were opened by the strife of 
parties during the su »posed existence 
of the Popish Plot. ‘This appears at first 
to have been prosecuted with the inten- 
tion of diminishing the influence of 
France over the infatuated Monarch, 
removing the all-powerful Duchess of 
Monmouth, the Catholic mistress, and 
excluding the Popish heir from the 
succession. Shaftesbury, powerful 
from talents and popularity, but dan- 
gerous from his spp intriguing spirit 
and want of fixed principle, who first 
set this plan in motion, has left usa 
terrible example of the fatal conse- 
quences that result from attempting 
even to do good with evil instruments. 

The Author seis out, in his intro- 
duction, with premising his intention 
not to move in trammels, that is, not 
to be strictly bound within the limits 
of actual history or chronology. He 
is as good as his word in one respect. 
The far-famed Countess of Derby, 
acting as Dowager Sovereign of Man, 
appears pretty early upon the stage, 
not with all the dignity to which 
her high rank and far higher character 
entitle her, but as a person under con- 
tinual persecution, either open or se- 
cret, whose peace and safety are in 
perpetual hazard from the machina- 

tions 
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tions of an artful and inveterate villain, 
actuated all alon; WW the only shadow 
of good feeling belonging to him— 
affection to his brother’s memory ; but 
even this takes the form of deadly hatred 
to the Countess, who, it appears, had 
condemned and executed this brother 
as a party in betraying the island to 
Fairfax. This subtle villain, who as- 
sumes the mask of religion to suit his 
purposes, is brother-in-law to Bridge- 
north, and uses the influence which 
his abilities, his hypocrisy, and his 
affinity, give him over that honest en- 
thusiast to serve his worst purposes. 
The Popish Plot, the machine by 
which so many lesser ones were set to 
work, opens here a wide field for the 
exercise of the Author's peculiar ta- 
lents, that of giving life and language 
to characters either of his own crea- 
tion, or appearing to us ouly in broken 
sketches and in the dim distance of 
time long past. Time and space would 
fail us to give a faint sketch of a story 
so crowded with events and characters. 
The Lovers are both exceedingly re- 
spectable—much more so than mere 
lovers, either in fact or in fiction, are 
wont to appear. Their affection is 
cherished and supported by high prin- 

Both fondly devoted 


ciple. They are 
to their Parents, and do not consider 
the indulgence of their passion as the 
main business of life. 

Our limits will not allow room for re- 
mark ; and we shall conclude by merely 
informing our readers, that the unex- 


pected variety of interesting matter 
connected with the subject, has. in- 
duced the Author to extend the vo- 
lumes beyond their usual number ; an 
enlargement which all parties, we ap- 
prehend, will highly approve. 


—_ 


5. A Series of Views of the most interesting 
Remains of Antient Castles of England and 
Wales; engraved ly W. Woolnoth and 
W. Tombleson ; with historical Descrip- 
tions by E. W. Brayley, jun. Part I. 


THIS promises to be a very popular 
and acceptable Work. The subject 
is peculiarly interesting. 

««Much (says the Editor) of the avidity 
and enthusiasm with which the studies of 
Antiquities and Topography have been pur- 
sued and encouraged in this country, may 
unquestionably be attributed to the interest 
excited by the many admirable remains of 
its Ancient CasTLes; they are eminently 
distinguished by their architectural gran- 
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deur, by thelr having been the scenes of 
many memorable events, and the residences 
of many celebrated persons; and by the 
display of the various methods of defence 
which have been successively adopted, ac~ 
cording to the improvements in military 
operations, from a very early period of our 
history.” 

The views are very neatly engraved 
from drawings purposely made by emi- 
nent artists, amongst whom are enu- 
merated Mess. Arnald, Fielding, Blore, 
and Gastineaux. In this work it is 
intended to steer a middle course be- 
tween the numerous publications on 
a minute scale, in which picturesque 
views have been the principal object, 
and the very elaborate al iptaitd 
fi zraphical Works. The Historical 
anc Descriptive Accounts are concisely 
yet satisfactorily drawn up. In select- 
ing a specimen, we are induced to 
give the history of Peverel’s Castie in 
the Peak, from the public attention 
being strongly excited to that cele- 
brated fortress, in expectation that it 
would have made a conspicuous figure 
in the new Novel under that name. 
Although disappointed in this respect, 
yet many of our Antiquarian Readers 
will be glad to learn its history. 


**On the summit of a steep and rocky 
eminence, at the base of which is that vast 
subterranean recess, the Peak Cavern, stand 
the remains of the ancient CastLe oF THE 
Peak; from which the subjacent village of 
Castleton derives its name. 

*¢ The elevated situation of this fortress, 
and the almost perpendicular chasms that 
partially insulate the rock which it occu- 
pies, must have rendered it nearly impreg- 
nable, prior to the use of artillery in sieges. 
On the East and South sides its site is 
bounded by a narrow ravine called the Cave ; 
and on the West it is skirted by the preci- 
pice which frowns over the cavern. The 
most accessible part is towards the North ; 
yet even here the path has been carried in 
@ wiiding, or rather in a zigzag direction, 
in order to obviate the steepness of the as- 
cent. The Castle-yard, or Ballium, included 
nearly the whole summit of the eminence. 
The enclosing wall, though for the most 
part in ruins, measures twenty feet in height 
in a few places on the outside. On the 
North side were two small towers, now de- 
stroyed. The entrance was at the North- 
east angle, where part of an arched-way 
still remains. Near the o posite angle is 
the Keep, the walls of which, on the South 
and West sides, are the most entire, and 
at the North-west corner they are above 
fifty feet high; the North and East sides 
are much shattered. On the outside the 
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Keep forms a square of thirty-eight feot, 
but its interlor dimensions are unequal ; 
extent from North to South being rather 
more than twenty-one feet, but from East 
to West nineteen only. The walls consist 
ef broken masses of limestone, embedded 
in mortar of such tenacity that it imparts 
to the whole the solidity of an entire rock. 
Some of the herring-bone masonry may be 
observed on the inner side. The interior 
is now a complete vacuity ; but it anciently 
consisted of two chambers, one on the 
ground-floor, and one above; over which 
the roof was raised with a gable-end to the 
North and South, but not equal in height 
to the outer walls. The lower chamber was 
about fourteen feet high, and the upper one 
about sixteen ; the only entrance to the for- 
mer appears to have been through a door- 
way on the South side of the latter, down a 
flight of steps now wholly destroyed, but 
said to have existed within memory. At 
the South-east angle are the ruins - 4 nar- 
row winding staircase communicating with 
the roof. In the East wall of the upper 
apartment is a kind of recess or niche, of a 
rectangular figure, having a singular canopy. 

‘¢ That eminent antiquary Mr. King, who 
has minutely described this curious edifice 
in the ‘* Sequel to his Observations on An- 
cient Castles,” in the sixth volume of the 
Archzeologia, and also in the third volume 
of his elaborate ‘*‘ Munimenta Antiqua,” has 
endeavoured to prove that this Castle was 
erected by the Pagan Saxons, and was the 
dwelling of some great chieftain of that na- 
tion; he suspects, rather fancifully perhaps, 
that the niche above-mentioned, like that 
in Conisborough Castle, in Yorkshire, might 
have been designed for the reception of an 
idol. By other antiquaries the Peak Castle 
is considered to be a Norman structure, built 
by William Peverel, natural son of the Con- 

ror ; to whom, indeed, the traditions of 
the neighbourhood ascribe its erection. 
This opinion is in some degree countenanced 
by the ancient appellation of the Castle, 
Peverel’s Place in the Peke. Whichever of 
these suppositions be the true one, it is 
certain thes this fortress was possessed by 
Peverel, at the period of the Domesday Sur- 
vey, together with the Peak Forest, and nu- 
merous manors. 

** The following curious and romantic ac- 
count of a tournament held here, is related 
by Mr. Pilkington, in his “‘ View of Der- 
byshire :”.—* William, a valiant kpight, and 
sister's son to Pain Peverel, lord of Whit- 
tington, in the county of Salop, had two 
daughters, one of whom, called Mellet, was 
no less distinguished by a martial spirit than 
her father. This appeared from the decla- 
ration which she made respecting the choice 
of a husband. She firmly resolved to marry 
none but a knight of great prowess ; and her 
father, to confirm her purpose, and to pro- 
eure and encourage a number of suitors, in- 
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vited all noble young men, whe were inclined 
to enter the lists, to meet at Peverel’s place 
in the Peke, and there decide their preten- 
sions by the use of arms; declaring at the 
same time, that whoever vanquished his com- 
nape should receive his daughter, with 

is castle of Whittington, asa reward of his 
skill and valour. Guarine de Meez, a branch 
of the house of Lorraine, and an ancestor 
of the Lords Fitzwarrine, hearing this re- 

rt, repaired to the place above mentioned. 

e had a silver shield with a ock for 
his crest, and there e ed with a son of 
a king of Scotland, and also with a ba- 
ron of Burgoyne, and, vanquishing them 
both, obtained the prize for which he 


fought’. 


Those who wish farther to pursue 
the History of Peak Castle, may con- 
sult with advantage the Rev. Dr. 
Pegge’s History of the twin “ Castles 
of Bolsover and Peak,” in the 32d 
Number of the “ Bibliotheca ‘Topo- 
graphica Britannica ;" Mr. King’s in- 
teresting ‘‘ Observations on Antient 
Castles,” in vol. v1. of the Archxo- 
logia; and also Mr. Rhodes’s beauti- 
ful work on Peak Scenery; the last 
rendered doubly interesting by the mas- 
terly sketchesof F.Chantrey, Esq. R. A 


a 

6. Memoirs of the History of France dur- 
ing the Reign of Napoleon, dictated by 
the Emperor at St. Helena to the Generals 
who shared his Captivity; and published 
from the original Manuscript corrected by 
himself. Dictated to General Gourgaud. 
1 vol. Svo. pp. 404. 

7. Memoirs, &c. [as above.) Listorical 
Miscellanies. Dictated to the Count de 
Montholon. 1 vol. 8v0. pp. 377. Col- 
burn and Co. 

[These are two volumes of an intended series.] 


NOTWITHSTANDING the _ senti- 
ments we have ever entertained of 
the sanguinary career of this extraor- 
dinary man, we cannot but admit that 
we have perused these volumes with 
the most lively interest. The circum- 
stances here related are so intimately 
interwoven with the political history 
of Europe, during the Tost thirty years, 
that they cannot fail to rivet the atten- 
tion of the reader, and excite the most 
intense anxiety in the mind. We 
have no doubt of these volumes being 
sought for with avidity, both by the 
admirers and opponents of Senciean : 
as they are certainly the most import- 
ant records of modern times. Indeed 


the meed of public approbation is due 
to the publishers for the very spirited 
manner in which they have brought 

these 
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these Memoirs before the world ; for 
we are informed they have incurred a 
most enormous expence in obtaining 
the Manuscripts. But in thus ex- 
pressing our admiration of the Work 
as an historical production, we wish it 
not to be understood that our opinions 
are more favourably inclined to the 
subject of the Memoirs. We speak 
of it in a literary point of view, and 
should consider ourselves unworthy the 
task of ingenuous criticism, if we did 
not bestow the tribute due to our 
Auto-biographer’s historical _ talents. 
We have no reason to admire his cha- 
racter the more since the perusal of his 
great Work. His deeds are indelibly 
recorded in the annals of history, and 
will be transmitted to posterity in their 
true light, notwithstanding the spe- 
cious sophistry af his besotted admirers. 
For our parts we could never reconcile 
ourselves to the individual who has 
sacrificed millions of his fellow-men 
at the shrine of his own mad ambition. 
A thousand crimes of a crimson hue 
arise before our minds; and though 
the Code Napoleon may qualify them 
into state policy, they are no less 
repugnant to our feelings. The 
followers of Napoleon were only his 
tools. Soldiers, if accustomed to suc- 
cess and plunder, become faithful fol- 
lowers of their leader; for the affec- 
tions of military-adventurers are rarely 
gained by honourable virtues. Buo- 
naparte wanted all the amiable qualities 
of hum&n nature; he neither loved 
nor pitied; he took no part in their 
feelings ; and he never stopped a mo- 
ment to consider, when he was rush- 
ing upon the greatest enterprises, what 
misery might be the result. He was 
unmoved by human sufferings, and 
participated as little in their joys. This 
insensibility was one of the causes of 
his wonderful success. He was a man 
that would sce the world, if it were 
possible, burst beneath his feet, and, 
so long as he had a place to stand upon, 
view the “‘wreck of matter” as an 
experiment in natural philosophy. As 
to his military talents, they are so 
deeply engraven in the brazen tablet 
of fame, that it would betray a worth- 
less feeling, or the utmost stupidity 
to deny them. The humble level from 
which he darted, the towering height 
to which he ascended, and the self-pos- 
session which he displayed during his 
meteor-like ascent, evidently prove 
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that his genius was of the eagle kind. 
But with a capacity for erg of 
the highest order; with an absolute 
command over the vast resources of 
the empire which he had formed; and 
an activity that never reposed; he 
effected nothing for the real happiness 
of France. Self-aggrandisement was 
the object nearest his heart, From his 
elevated throne he looked down on 
oe slaves of his own creation. 

e conferred titles and honours. as 
badges of military servitude ; or as the 
rewards of having contributed to his 
glory. 

Notwithstanding Napoleon's ambi- 
tious career, it must still be admitted 
that he conferred some benefits on so- 
ciety. He was the promoter of many 
laudable institutions, and he abolish- 
ed, we hope for ever, the infernal 
Inquisition. The remorseless tyranny 
of a Popish hierarchy, and the iron 
sway of an ignorant aristocracy, averse 
to the progress of human knowledge, 
were in some degree annihilated. Al- 
though he was the sworn foe of this 
country, it is a very doubtful point if 
the national energies which he excited 
have not conduced more to our ag- 
grandisement than to our injury. 

Such are our opinions of this extra- 
ordinary character; he is now for ever 
gone; and the odium which a fallen 
enemy excited while living, ought to 
be buried in the grave which incloses 
his remains.—We shall now proceed 
to an analysis of the work, by premis- 
ing that the genuineness of these Me- 
moirs is guaranteed by a variety of 
pledges; but the most satisfactory of 
all is the matter introduced. The his- 
torical narrative exactly coincides with 
the character of the alleged author ; 
and the style is uniformly that which 
it is asserted to be—of a person dictat- 
ing to an amanuensis. Napoleon 
adopts, like Cesar, the third person. 
He displays all the requisites of a sedate 
and impartial historian—allowing, of 
course, for the natural bias of an auto- 
biographer. We cannot assert that 
Napoleor has given us the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; but we sincerely believe that he 
has stated what he intended the world 
should take for the truth. On this 
account alone, it is satisfactory to the 
politician and analyser of human na- 
ture, to ascertain the real feelings and 
motives by which the conduct of so 

conspicuous 
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conspicuous and important an indivi- 
dual have been actuated. 
Before entering on the historical 
part, we shall explain.the origin of the 
lemotrs, by extracting the Adver- 
tisement of the Editors. 


*¢ During the last seven years much has 
been written respecting Napoleon; all have 
wished to say what they knew of him ; 
many have said what they did not know. 
Statesmen, soldiers, and authors of all 
nations have been desirous of passing judg- 
ment upon him; everybody has spoken ex- 
cept himself. At length he also breaks 
silence, and in the most solemn manner. 
At the time of his abdication at Fon- 
tainbleau, he said to the remains of his old 
legions, ‘ J will record the deeds we have per- 
JSormed together ;’’ but the rapid succession 
of events which led to the revolution of the 
20th of March, did not permit him to 
write his memoirs at the Isle of Elba; nor 
was he able to fulfil the promise given at 
Fontainbleau, until he arrived at St. Helena. 
Too active to delay for an instant the 
execution of a project on which he had de- 
termined, he did not even wait till he ar- 
rived at the rock of exile; on board the 
vessel which carried him thither he com- 
menced his memoirs. 

«* He employed the six years of his capti- 
vity in writing the account of the twenty 
years of his political life. So constantly 
was he occupied in this undertaking, that to 
describe the labour he bestowed upon it, 
would almost be to write the history of his 
life at Saint-Helena. He seldom wrote him- 
self; impatient at the pen which refused 
to follow the rapidity of his thoughts. 
When he wished to write an account 
of any event, he caused the Generals who 
surrounded him to investigate the subject ; 
and when all the materials were collected, 
he dictated to them extempore.” 


The Notes and MisceLiantes are 
of a more detached description ; but, 
in our judgment, they possess a more 
extraordinary degree of interest; and 
may be considered as invaluable to 
military men, on account of the im- 
portant suggestions connected with the 
tactics at rations of war. The 
Editors introduce them with the fol- 
lowing explanation :— 


«¢ Napoleon had requested that all new 
works should be sent to him from France ; 
some of them reached him. He read them 
with eagerness, particularly those which 
were published against him. Lampoons 
and libels only excited in him a smile of 
contempt; but when he met with passages 
in important works, in which his poliey had 
heen mistaken or misinterpreted, he de- 
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fended himself with his usual vivacity. He 
would read the passages several times over : 
then, folding his arms, and walking up and 
down with more or less rapidity, according to 
the degree in which he felt excited, he 
would dictate a reply; but in the course of 
a few sentences, hurried away by the force 
of his imagination, he almost always forgot 
both the author and the book, and was en- 
tirely absorbed by the fact itself to which 
the work related. 

** Napoleon considered these notes as 
constituting materials for his memoirs ; they 
are the more interesting, because, being 
the fruits of an unpremeditated dictation, the 
author’s ideas lie on the surface; and be- 
cause they throw a light on events, the par- 
ticulars of which have hitherto remained 
unknown. We have therefore made a sepa- 
rate collection of them.” 


Our Author does not fatigue us by 
an unnecessary exordium. e is as 
prompt an historian as he was a sol- 
dier. Under the head of the “ Srzez 
or Touton,” where his military ca- 
reer first commenced, he enters at once 
on the following particulars :— 


‘* First operations of the Army of Italy 
in 1792—Expedition against dinia— 
Toulon delivered up to the English— 
Plan of attack adopted against Toulon— 
Siege and taking of the place—Hints on 
the fortifications of coasts — Fortifying 
the shores of the Mediterranean—Takin 
of Saorgio — Positions of the French 
Army— Napoleon accused — Action of 
Cairo— Montenotte— Napoleon goes to 
Paris—Kellerman Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of Italy—Schérer—Loano.” 

Napoleon was sent by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to command 
the besieging artillery against Toulon, 
which had been taken by the English. 


** In conformity to the plan adopted, the 
French raised five or six batteries against 
Little Gibraltar, and constructed platforms 
for fifteen mortars. A battery also 
been raised of eight twenty-four pounders 
and four mortars against Fort Malbosquet, 
the construction of which was a profound 
secret to the enemy, as the men who were 
employed on the work were entirely con- 
cealed from observation by a plantation of 
olives. It was intended that this batvery 
should not be unmasked till the moment of 
marching against Little Gibraltar; but on 
the 20th of November the Representatives 
of the People went to inspect it, when they 
were informed by the cannoneers that it had 
been completed eight days, and that no use 
had yet heen made of it, though it was 
supposed the effect produced by it would 
be very important. Withous further ex- 
planation, the Representatives ordered them 
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to open a fire, and accordingly the can- 
Senin with great joy immediately opened 
an alternate fire from the battery. 

«* General O’Hara, who commanded the 
Allied Army at Toulon, was greatly sur- 

rised at the erection of so considerable a 
Gone close to a fort of such importance 
as Malbosquet, and gave orders that a sortie 
should be made at break of day. The bat- 
tery was situated in the centre of the left of 
the army: the troops in that part consisted 
of about 6000 men; occupying the line 
from Fort Rouge to Malhosquet, and so dis- 
posed as to prevent all individual communi- 
cation, though too much scattered to make 
an effectual resistance in any given point. 

«< An hour before day, General O’Hara 
sallied out of the garrison with 6000 men ; 
and, meeting with no obstacle, his skirmish- 
ers only being engaged, spiked the guns of 
the battery. 

«¢ In the mean while the drums beat the 
generale at head-quarters, and Dugommier 
with all haste rallied his troops: the Com- 
mandant of Artillery posted himself on a 
little headland behind the battery, on which 
he had previously established a depét of 
arms. A communication from this point to 
the battery had been effected, by means of 
a boyau which was substituted for the 
trench. Perceiving from this point that the 
enemy had formed to the right and left of 
the battery, he conceived the idea of leading 
a battalion which was stationed near him 
through the boyau. By this plan he succeeded 
in coming out unperceived among the bram- 
bles, close to the battery, and immediately 
commenced a brisk fire upon the English, 
whose surprise was such, that they imagined 
it was their own troops on the right, who 
through some mistake were firing on those of 
the left. General O’Hara hastened towards 
the trench to rectify the supposed mistake, 
when he was wounded in the hand by a 
musket-ball, and a serjeant seized and drag- 
ed him prisoner into the boyau; the disap- 
pearance of the English Sand was so 
sudden, that his own troops did not know 
what had become of him. 

*<In the mean time, Dugommier, with 
the troops he had rallied, placed himself 
between the town and the battery: this 
movement disconcerted the enemy, who 
forthwith commenced their retreat. They 
were hotly pursued as far as the gates 
of the fortress, which they entered in the 
greatest disorder, and without being able to 
ascertain the fate of the General.” 


Of the Historica Miscerva- 
wigs, we have already expressed: our 
opinion. We shall therefore, at pre- 
sent, confine ourselves to a few de- 
tached selections from this volume; 
reserving our further notices of both 
for a future Number. 
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Eorrr. 

“ The army of Egypt might have matn- 
tained, nay, might have perpetuated itself 
in that country, without receiving an 
sistance from France ; provisions, 
all that is necessary for an army, sbou 
in Egypt. There were military stores and 
ammunition enough for several campaigns ; 
besides, rm and Conté had established 
powder-mills; the army had ‘sufficient of- 
ficers, &c. to organize a force of 80,000 
men; it could obtain as many recruits as 
might be desired, especially amongst the 
young Copts, the Greeks, Syrians, aud ne- 
groes of Darfur and Sennaar. The 21st 
demi-brigade recruited 500 Copts, many of 
whom were made sub-officers, and received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour ; 
there are, no doubt, some of them now in 
France. But what power was there that 
could possibly attack Egypt ?—The Otto- 
man Porte? It had lost its two armies of 
Syria and Rhodes; the battles of the Py- 
ramids, of Mount Tabor, and of Aboukir, 
had completely exposed the weakness of the 
Ottoman armies. The Grand Vizier, with 
his mob of Asiatic rabble, was not even for- 
midable to the inhabitants. — Russia? a 
mere phantom. The Czar wished the 
French army to be established in Egypt; 
it was playing his game, and opening the 
gates of Constantinople to him.—What re- 
mained? England. But it required an arm 
of at least 36,000 men to succeed in s 
an operation, and England had no such ° 
force disposable; and it was evident, since 
she had succeeded in forming a new coa- 
lition, that she should attempt the conquest 
of Egypt in Italy, Switzerland, or France.” 


as- 
ing, 
nded 


MAMELUKES. 

«¢ Two Mamelukes kept three Frenchmen 
at bay, because they were better armed, bet- 
ter mounted, and better exercised; they 
had two pair of pistols, a tromblon, a car- 
bine, a helmet with a vizor, a coat of mail, 
several horses, and several men on foot to 
attendonthem. But a hundred French did 
not fear a hundred Mamelukes; three hun- 
dred were more than a match for an equal 
number; and 1000 would beat 1500: so 
powerful is the influence of tactics, order, 
and evolutions! Murat, Leclerc, and La- 
salle, cavalry generals, presented themselves 
to the Mamelukes in several lines: when 
the latter were upon the point of outfronting 
the first line, the second came to its assist- 
ance on the right and left; the Mamelukes 
then stopped, and wheeled, to turn the wings 
of this new line: this was the moment seiz- 
ed for charging them; they were always 
broken.” 


ConscRIPTIONS. 


‘¢ Forced enlistments have ever been in 
use among Republics as well as Monarchies, 
both with the ancients and the moderns. 

The 
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The peasants being slaves In Russia and Po- 
land, men are levied in those countries as 
horses are in others. In Germany, every 
village has its lord, who names the recruits, 
without regard either to their rights or con- 
venience. In France, the recruiting of the 
army has always been determined by lot: 
under Louis XIV. Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. it was called drawing the Militia; 
under Napoleon, drawing the Conscription. 
The privileged classes were exempt from 
the former; no one was exempt from the 
latter: it was a levy without distinction, 
which rendered it as unpalatable to the pri- 
vileged classes, as the former mode was to 
the mass of the people. The Conscription 
was the milder, A more equitable, and the 
more advantageous plan for the people in 
general. The regulations respecting it were 
rendered so perfect under the Empire, that 
there is nothing to change, not even the 
name, lest it should lead to an alteration in 
the principle. The departments which siuce 
1814 have been detached from France, have 
solicited and obtained, as a benefit, the con- 
tinuance of the laws of the Conscription, in 
order to escape the arbitrary, unjust, and 
vexatious regulations of the Austrians and 
Prussians on this subject. ‘The Illyrian 
provinces, long accustomed to the Austrian 
mode of recruiting, never ceased to express 
their admiration of the French Conscription ; 
and since they have returned to the domi- 
nion of their former sovereign, they have 
obtained a eontinuance of its regulations.” 


Beanavorte. 

** Bernadotte was for two months minis- 
ter of war; his administration was marked 
only by folly, and by the protection he af- 
forded to the vulgar declaimers of the So- 
ciété du Manége. He affected nothing in 
the way of organization, and the Directory 
was obliged to dismiss him from office, on 

t of his seditious intrigues. He had 
ceased to be minister, when Massena de- 
cided the campaign, by the victory of Zu- 
rich, towards the end of September 1799. 
He was completely ignorant of these com- 
binations, and his causing a diversion to be 
made on Philipsburg with 25,000 men, was 
an operation contrary to all rule.” 

‘The conduct of Bernadotte, at Jena, 
was such, that the Emperor had signed the 
decree for bringing him before a council of 
war, and he would inevitably have been shot, 
so general was the indignation of the army 
against him; he had nearly occasioned the 
loss of the battle. It was out of regard for 
his wife, that the Emperor destroyed the 
order, at the moment he was about to put 
it in the hands of the Prince Neufchitel. 
Shortly after, Bernadotte distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Halle, which in some 
degree effaced the former unfavourable im- 
pressions.” 

(To Le continued.) 
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8. Journal of the private Life and Con- 
versations of the Emperor Napoleon at 
St. Helena. By the Count De Las Cases, 
2 vols. Svo. 

THIS Journal, like Mr. O’Meara’s 
*¢ Voice from St. Helena,” relates more 
particularly to the private life of Buo- 
naparte; and is more amusing than 
the “‘ Memoirs,” but not so valuable 
or important, though it will probably 
be as generally read. It must be borne 
in mind that Las Cases is an old emi- 
grant; and as he seems frequently to 
forget the obligations due to England 
from that class of Frenchmen, his state- 
ments ought to be received with some 
degree of caution. Renegades are often 
the most intolerant opponents of their 
old friends. Las Cases having first 
emigrated as a royalist, then made his 
veace with the Emperor, then offered 
rinself to Louis xvirt. and, finally, 
gone back again to Napoleon, it may 
readily be anticipated that his tergiver- 


_Sations have imbued his work with the 


spirit pertaining to all his weathercock 
tribe. 

The Count commences his work by 
detailing several particulars respecting 
himself, from which it appears, that he 
often considers himself as great a per- 
sonage as his master. He was origi- 
nally a Lieutenant de Vaisseau, and 
joined the emigrant Princes in the 
early part of the revolutionary war. 
At the peace of Amiens he returned to 
France, and found his patrimony dis- 
enmee of, and then devoted himself to 
iterature. In progress of time he aé- 
tached himself to the Emperor, and 
obtained several official and diplomatic 
situations. After the battle of Water- 
loo, the Emperor's fortune was like a 
sinking ship, that promised more perils 
than prize money to those that should 
cling to it. He requested permission 
to accompany his fallen master to St. 
Helena. ‘‘ Do you know,” said Na- 
»oleon, “ whither your offer would 
ead you?” “[ care not,” said Las 
Cases, ** and I have made no calcula- 
tion about it;” and he lived to write 
the account of these transactious in 
St. Helena. 

The portion of Las Cases’ Journal 
which is now printed, comes down no 
farther than the end of March 1816, 
but several parts are yet to follow. 

We have been much amused with 
this Volume; which is embellished 
with a ground plan of Longwood. 


9. A Letter 
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9. A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. the 
reputed Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
on an article entitled, ** Durham Case— 
Clerical Abuses.” By the Rev. H. Phil- 
potts, D.D. Rector of Stanhope. 8vo. 
pp. 40. Hatchard. 


Dr. Puitpotts’ “ Letter to Mr. 
Jeffrey” is a very able answer to the 
intemperate article in the Edinburgh 
Review. After disposing of the theo- 
logical matter which the ill-advised 
Critic introduced into his Review, Dr. 
P. shews, that in talking of the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, he 
has displayed woeful ignorance; as 
well as on the subjects of Transub- 
stantiation, the Real Presence, and 
the Power of Absolution. What the 
Reviewer says of Bishops Burnet and 
Butler is shewn to be at variance with 
history. His censures on the excel- 
lent Bp. of London are next exposed 
with still greater force. ‘That amiable 
individual, so grossly misrepresented 
by the Reviewer, is one of the best of 
human beings; mild and benevolent, 
in every thought, word, and deed, and 
an ornament to that profession, in 
which he holds so conspicuous a sta- 
tion. 

After thus disposing of the introduc- 
tory matter, Dr. Philpotts enters into 
his more immediate subject, his refu- 
tation of the calumnies against him- 
self particularly, and the Durham 
Clerzy in general, by an able exposi- 
tion of the real state of the case. 

It is manifest, that the Clergy had 
nothing to do with the cause or the 
effect of the Queen's Trial; nor could 
they alter the Act of Uniformity, which 
compelled them to adhere to the Royal 
Proclamation, prohibiting the insertion 
of her Majesty's name in the Liturgy. 
Admitting with her Majesty’s own 
especial friends, that ‘she was so odd 
a woman, no one could form correct 
opinions about her” (and we quote 
their own words), appearances were 
unquestionably against her, nor were 
they removed by her own counter- 
testimony. The feelings of the ma- 
jority of the Publick were with her, 
and those feelings saved her. To the 
Clergy the question came as one of 
morality and reason. To comply with 
popular feeling they were called upon 
to sanction either immorality or im- 
rudence, (for what other name can 
* given to women of rank being for 
days and weeks without female attend- 
ants?) and to jo'n in the verdict be- 
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fore they had heard the evidence. 
Their duty to God implied the very 
part which the majority of them did 
take, that of considering the affair to 
be one which regarded justice, and 
not feeling; fact, and not preposses- 
sion; evidence, and not advocacy. At 
all events, they had a right to exer- 
cise their own judgments, as English- 
men ; and, if those judgments were 
unfavourable, they were not the in- 
stigators or abetiors of the events 
which led to that bias. In the same 
unjustifiable manner is the conduct 
of the Durham Clergy :nisrepresented., 
To the masterly writing of the North- 
ern Reviewers we readily bear testi- 
mony; but in manners should they be 
butchers? The facts are these. The 
party of the Opposition Member is 
very strong in the County; and the 
Bishop and his Clergy are, if not the 
sole, at least the chief defenders of 
Government, and so it is their duty 
to be. By what authority does the 
Kditor of a Provincial Journal take 
upon himself to pass a censure upon 
a learned body of men, who had as 
much right as himself to form an opi- 
nion of the guilt or innocence of the 
late Queen? Who made dim “a Judge 
or Decider among them?” They pro- 
secuted him for an unwarrantable in- 
sult offered to them—an act of atro- 
cious presumption. Had he content- 
ed himself with lamenting a difference 
of opinion, which led to the event in 
question, that of not tolling the bell 
at the funeral, not a word could have 
been said. We might say that they had 
more civil right to omit tolling the bell, 
than he had for meddling with them 
for so doing. Equally fallacious is the 
doctrine, that the property of the Clerg 
is that of the Publick. The duty we 
admit to be so. The Church property 
was given by pious individuals to 
Churchmen, and for Church purposes. 
Surely Sacrilege is not a word with- 
out meaning. Commit the sin. Com- 
mutation is no accession of wealth. 
Hierarchy is only office, and office 
there must be in all civil institutions. 
The Clergy are the guardians of the 
Literature and Civilization of the Coun- 
try, and their incomes are spent in it, 
or saved for it. ‘The same thing only 
ensues, if it be done by persons in a 
brown coat?. Thus far we have gone 


from sincere respect for.a munificent 
Prelate and learned Clergy, and in 
accordance with our principles of at- 

tachment 
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tachment to the Constitution in Church 
and State. We could say more; but 
is it necessary in a mere affair of party 


rations for the Coronation of His Majesty 
King Charles II. and a minute Detail of 
that splendid Ceremony, with all the Par- 
ticulars connected with it; including the 
Installation of Knights, Creation of Peers, 
&c. To which is prefixed, an Account of 
the Landing, Reception, and Journey of 
His Majesty from Dover to London. By 
Sir Edward Walker, Knight. 8vo. pp. 132. 
Nichols and Son. 


AMONGST the various publica- 
tions consequent on the late Corona- 
tion, noticed in our Review, we acci- 
dentally omitted to make mention of 
this curious work, which is printed 
from. an original Manuscript, by the 
Garter Principal King of Arms at that 
period; the authenticity of which is 
thus attested by the present Garter 
King of Arms : 

«* Having examined a MS. entitled, 
* The Preparations for his Maiesties Coro- 
nation, together with the Installation of 
Knights of the Garter, the makings of 
Knights of the Bath, Creation of Noblemen, 
His Mati¢s Royall Proceeding through Lon- 
don, and his Ma’ties Coronation at West- 
minster the 28th of Aprill, 1661. Col- 
lected by St Edward Walker, Knight, Gar- 
ter Principall King of Arms ;’ J do hereby 
certify that the same appears to me to be 
an authentic document, and that I consider 
the signature annexed thereto to be the 
actual Signature of the said Sit Edward 
Walker. Witness my hand, at the College 
of Arms, London, this thirtieth day of May 
1820. (Signed) 

** Geo. Nayier, Clarenceux.” 


The work is embellished with 21 
neatly engraved Representations of the 
Regalia, from drawings annexed to 
the MS.; and contains the names of 
those Noblemen and Gentlemen, liv- 
ing in England, who adhered to the 
cause of his Majesty during his exile; 
a List of the Regalia, and numerous 
other ornaments, used at the Corona- 


tion, and a particular description of 


the different purposes for which they 
were used; the names of those Gen- 
tlemen and Sons of Noblemen who 
were made Knights of the Bath, and a 
very particular account of the creation 
of yf eee previous to the Corona- 
tion; the procession of his Majesty 
from the Some through the City to 


Whitehall, on the day previous to the 
Coronation, with the names of those 
Gent. Mac. January, 1823. 
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Noblemen and Gentlemen who were 
in the Procession, and ‘“‘ ranked ac- 
cording to their d ;” and lastly, 
an Account of the Session itself ;— 
this is very minute, containing every 
particular connected with it, and con- 
cludes with a detail of the Festival in 
Westminster Hall. 


--@G— 

11. Two Reports of a Deputation, who in 
pursuance of the Resolutions of the Court 
of Assistants of the Drapers’ of 
the 23d of Jan. 1817, and 3d of Aug. 
1818, visited the Estates of the 
in the County of Londonderry in Ireland 
in those years ; and which were ordered 
the Court to be printed for the use of its 
Memlers. 8vo. pp. 96. 

THE present state of Ireland leads 
men to reflect more particularly on its 
resources and its local government; 
and on that account induces us to no- 
tice this om, to work. Hap- 
py would it be for Ireland, if all her 
great Landlords would follow the wise 
measares adopted by the respectable 
Company of Drapers. 

The first Report contains many in- 
teresting statistical particulars of the 
Company’s estate, which is on lease to 
Sir William Rowley. 

«¢ The summary of the property, in point of 
profit to Sir William Rowley, was as follows ; 

“The whole of the estate is situate in the 
Barony of Longhinshollin, bordering to- 
wards the South-West, on the county of 
Tyrone: it lies in several distinct parcels, 
and extends into ten parishes, some of 
them in the diocese of Armagh, and others 
in the diocese of Derry: it divides itself 
into three principal districts, each consist- 
ing of several townlands, which are ancient 
civil divisions, answering to tythings or ham- 
lets in England. The three principal divi- 
sions referred to, are Moneymore, Bracka- 
sliavgallon, and Ballinascreen with Dun- 


logan. 

About 13,761 acres English of Sterling. 
cultivated land, and about 
12,284 acres English of un- 
cultivated land, making toe” — & & 
ther 26,045 acres of land, let 
in 948 parcels at sundry 





rents, amounting to 9,084 14 4 
About 100 houses, besides the 
mansion-house, let in 68 
holdings at sundry rents 
amounting to 571 6 9 
Three Grist Mills, let for 227 0 5 
Moneymore Fair let for 2714 O 
Quit-rents, payable by free- 
tenants, amounting to 10 11 5 
£.9,871 611 
“ lt 
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« Tt was a rule with Sir W. Rowley not to 
let to middle men ; the actual occupiers were 
the immediate tenants of — Wil a _ 
appears to have managed the estate with the 
same liberality as if the inheritance belonged 
to him.” 

*¢ The fences between the different in- 
closures serve rather to mark their divisions 
than to keep cattle in or out of any given 
place ; generally speaking, wy are quite 
insufficient for this purpose. Gates are not 
the fashion of. the country; with a very 
few exceptions, none are to be seen.” 

«« The town [of Moneymore] is built in 
general of rough stone whitewashed ; it is 
paved for the greatest part, and has a neat 
appearance: it is not wholly free from a 
great nuisance, prevailing in most towns and 
villages in Ireland, namely, a dung heap in 
front of every house; i the vigilance, 
however, of Mr. Miller, the agent of Sir 
William Rowley, there are fewer in propor- 
tion than in other places in that country. 
There are two or three public houses, but 
no inn whatever in the place, nor any pub- 
lic stable or accommodation, where persons 
resorting to it may put up their horses; 
this is an inconvenience on the monthly fair 
days, as not only a considerable quantity of 
cattle is carried there for sale, but it is a 
considerable market for linen: and it ap- 
pears, by publications of the Linen Board, 
that it is generally attended by about 1,000 
weavers, who bring their goods for sale, and 
about 100 Linen _ Seenved and Commission- 
ers, who are buyers. The average number 
of webs of linen sold in the market monthly, 
is about 1,000, and their value about 2,500/. 
Irish, so that it is probable, that in the 
course of a year, linen to the value of 
about 30,000/. Irish, is bought and sold in 
the place. The market is held in the open 
street: and as the linen drapers, particu- 
larly in winter time, are often obliged to 
remain the whole night in the town, they 
have no resource (for want of an inn) but to 
crowd into the private houses of the shop- 
keepers, and others, and put their horses 
into any hovels which can be found.” 

«“ The clergy as well as the laity of the 
different persuasions, seem to be entirely 
devoid of any religious animosity or jealousy, 
and ‘to live in the same charity with each 
other, as if their tenets were the same.” 

*< There is no school upon the estate for 
the gratuitous instruction of the children of 
the poor, excepting a Sunday School at 
Moneymore, and another at Desart Martin.” 

*« The poor are equally destitute of medi- 
cal aid and assistance, except in cases in 
which the County Infirmary at Londonderry, 
would be useful to them.” 


The First Report then enters into 
considerable length, with very many 
excellent suggestions for the ameliora- 
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tion of the condition of the tenants, 
without the least regard to the pecu- 
niary benefit of the Company. 

By the Second we have the 
gratification to learn, that many of the 
useful recommendations contained in 
the First Report, have been actually 
carried into effect. 

A Market-house, a Dispensary, an 
Inn, and Schools have been auitt. 
How necessary they were will appear 
from the following statement :— 

** The population in the Company’s pro- 
ow! is as follows :—There are 1791 fami- 
ies, consisting of 10,740 individuals, resi- 
dent upon the Company’s estates, and of 
those individuals there are reputed to belong, 

To the Church of England 534 
To the PresbyterianChurch 4,347 
To the Romish Church 5,859 
Making a total of 10,740 
Of that number of individuals, 5,523 are re- 
puted not to be in a condition to pay for 
medical or surgical aid if they should need 
it, and it is estimated that there are 2,419 
children under about 12 years of age, whose 
parents are not in circumstances to enable 
them to pay for any instruction for them.” 

Nor have public amusements been 
neglected. The Deputation recom- 
mend, that the Company offer a plate 
for the Londonderry we and that 
the Game (without oppression or ty- 
ranny) be preserved on the estate. 
They also recommend the introduction 
of the Scotch spinning-wheel used 
with both hands; and also, that the 
tenants be permitted to grind their 
corn at whatever mill they please, 
thereby foregoing a considerable item 
of revenue. The dilapidated state of 
the Dissenting and Roman Catholic 
Chapels is pointed out, and they are 
recommended for general repair. 

**The appearance of the people, all of 
whom use spirits in a greater or less quan- 
tity, does not indicate that they are of the 
deleterious quality which the emaciated mi- 
serable appearance of the dram-drinkers in 
London denotes the spirits they use to be of.” 

Yet drunkenness does not seem a 
vice in the North of Ireland; and 
herein they imitate their ancestors the 
Scotch. 

We have gone much farther into 
these Reports than was our original 
intention, led on by our admiration 
of the liberal and wise measures of the 
Drapers’ Company. We understand 
that another respectable Company (the 

Fish- 
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Fishmongers) is about to follow their 
bright example; and most sincerely 
hope, it will lead al/ * the other Com- 
panies who have Irish estates to do the 
same. We trust it will also act asa 
stimulus to the great Irish Landed 
Proprietors to ameliorate the condition 
of a country, whose capacity for im- 
provement is so self-evident. 


—_@— 
12. An Epistle to Solomon Logwood. 
IN consequence of some animadver- 
sions on “Mr. Hughes’s Itinerary of 


the Rhone,” in our Review depart- 
ment (vol. xcrt. ii. p. 343), in w ich 
we have charged the Author “ with 
being devoid of facetious spam l 


a a necessary to give zest to fa- 
miliar subjects,” we have been favour- 
ed with a fragment of the Epistle, 
named in the title. It is intended to 
vindicate the Author’s pretensions to 
humour, and consists in a string of 
doggrels, which now and then sparkle, 
addressed to a certain popular Alder- 
man, concerning the part which he 
took in regard to the late Queen. With 
personal and (as it proved in the end) 

rty questions, we shall not interfere. 

ut with regard to a certain result, 
which has grown out of them, a most 
unjustifiable censure of the Establish- 
ed Clergy, we refer our readers to the 
Review of Dr. Philpotts’ ‘‘ Letter to 
Mr. Jeffrey,” p. 56. 


13. The Harmonicon; an Assemblage of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, consisting 
of Original Pieces by eminent British and 
Foreign Composers of the present day, 
and Selections from the best Works of all the 
great Masters ; together with a Critical 
Reviewof New Musical Works ; notices of 
Operas, Concerts, and other Musical Per- 
Sormances, and a new Encyclopedia of 
Music. No. I. Jan. 1823. Pinnock. 
IT is not within the plan of our Re- 

view to notice musical publications ; 


* The loyalty of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company in King Charles I. time, compelled 
them to ie with their Jrish estates; and 
so far did they carry their zeal, that they 
sold their silver “* and irons” in their vene- 
rable hearth in their livery parlour. King 
James dining in what is called the King’s 
Chamber, the Master petitioned him to 
become a Liveryman of the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Company. ‘I cannot,” said the 
Monarch, ‘* being one. But Chawley 
shall ;’”” upon which the Prince and several 
Noblemen present were admitted. 


but the novelty and attractive form of 
the present work induce us to deviate 
from our usual course; and we h 
our antiquarian readers wilk orden ties 
innovation, if we allot a portion of 
our columns to a lighter species of lite- 
rature. For why should not Music, as a 
delightful recreation, occupy the atten- 
tion of the scholar and the gentleman? 
It is no less a matter of surprise than 
of regret that its interests should re- 
main destitute of those powerful auxi- 
liaries by which the love of Literature 
is so nobly upheld, and its views are 
so extensively promoted. While there 
are periodical works in profusion, 
which communicate the thoughts of 
the ingenious, and record the result of 
industrious research, in every other de- 

rtment of the Arts, Sciences, and 

lles Lettres, the stores of music are 
either unlocked at an extravagant and 
almost prohibitory price, or frozen up * 
by the contracted means, or still more 
contracted views, of their accidental 
possessors, so as to remain, in effect, 
**a fountain sealed” to thousands of 
amateurs, who in vain look for that 
which taste and reason require, but 
which circumstances deny. 

* Influenced,” says the Editor, “‘ bythese 
considerations, and in order to fill up the 
chasm which appears to be left,- this Jour- 
nal is now offered to the public. It will be 
continued monthly, and will generally con- 
tain six or seven entire pieces of music, one 
of which, at least, will be written purposely 
and exclusively for the work, by some really 
eminent composer, and the remainder will 
be selected from the best productions of the 
great masters ; but such music as the taste 
of the passing day shall decidedly approve, 
will not be rejected, unless indeed it is more 
deficient in merit than, when sanctioned by 
the public voice, is likely to happen. The 
whole will be adapted to the voice, the 
piano-forte, the harp, or the organ, and 
will form a varied collection of novelty and 
excellence, calculated no less to gratify the 
accomplished amateur, than to furnish the 
student with the most ‘perfect models by 
which correctness of taste, and a knowledge 
of the style and peculiarities of the different 
schools may be attained.” 

The main objects of the publication 
are to combine Literature and Music ; 
—to mark, as occasion requires, the 
defects of Composers in setting words 
to Music, resulting from their neglect 
of sense and ignorance of Prosody ;— 
to review good works;—to give na- 
tional and German airs, &c. &c. 








60—64 
The contents of this Number afford 


an excellent specimen of the monthly 
treat to be offered to all amateurs and 
musical professors. The Memoir of 
Haydn, and the Essay on the Origin 
of Mesic are admirable. From these 
we may infer that the Editor unites 
the necessary requisites of Literature 
and Music. His classical taste is par- 
ticularly displayed in the scientific 
Review of Moore's National Airs, by 
H. R. Bishop. He justly condemns 
the prosodical violations which appear 
in the compositions of many of our 
eminent Musicians; and Mr. Bishop 
is not exempt from accusation. We 
hope the following remarks, extracted 
from the Review just noticed, will 
serve as a seasonable hint. 

** We feel bound to point out errors of 
no small moment, in the prosody of the 
adaptation ; that is, the manner in which the 
syllables are timed by the notes; the word 
tame to be here understood in the sense of 
quantity. 

** Take hence the bowl, tho’ beaming 

Brightly as bowl e’er shone ; 

Oh! it but sets me dreaming 

Of days, of nights now goue.” 

** Each cup I drain,” &c. &c. 

*‘ Throughout these verses we have a 
line consisting of two iambuses and an am- 
phibrachys, alternately with a line consist- 
ing of three iambuses. The times there- 
fore should have fallen thus : 

« Eich ciip I drain brings hithér 

Sime friénd, whd Once sat by 
Bright lips, téo bright ts withér, 

arm héarts, téo warm ts die. 

** Instead of which, we find—each 
ciip—sime fritnd—bright lips, &c.; 
and after the word “ hither,”’ a rest is 
placed, dislocating the sense.” 


These observations remind us of 
some egregious errors committed even 
by that great prince of musicians, 
the celebrated Handel, in his sublime 
composition of “* Alexander’s Feast.” 
In the majestic line, 

*¢ With flying fingers touch’d the lyre,” 
Handel injudiciously introduced a 
much higher and more powerful note 
on fingers than on flying ; from which 
it might be inferred that Timotheus 
was sometimes in the habit of playing 
with his toes, or his elbows! and con- 
sequently a peculiar emphasis was ne- 
cessary to point out the singular custom 
of playing with his fingers! Flying 
is doubtless the most emphatic word in 
the line. Again, by introducing a rest 
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after desert, in the words, ‘‘ So should 
desert in arms be crown’d,” Handel 
distorted the sense, and converted the 
whole into nonsense, by making desert 
be crowned with arms !—a_ precious 
load indeed, would a suit of armour 
be on a man’s head. The pause should 
rather follow ‘* arms.” ut Handel 
was a foreigner, and consequently ig- 
norant of the beauties of English ver- 
sification. He was like the provincial 
actor who exclaimed, ‘‘ My name is 
Norval on the Grampian hills” —* and 
what's your name here?” exclaimed a 


wag. 

e consider Mr. Bishop less par- 
donable, as an Englishman presumed 
to be conversant with the beauties of 
his native tongue, than the German 
professor; and we perfectly coincide 
with the following observations : 

‘* If without remark we had passed by 
these indefensible violations of the laws of 
prosody, our duty would have been ill per- 
formed. It is indeed high time to interpose 
in defence of poetry; the dangers of which, 
from the numerous host of soi-disans com- 
posers of vocal music, increase daily. How 
the errors that we have pointed out could 
have found their way into the work now 
under review, we cannot imagine ; for Mr. 
Bishop is, we have always understood, a 
man of superior attainments— he is not to 
be counted in with the mob.’ And it is 
also to be presumed, that Mr. Moore him- 
self—than whom a better judge of music 
combined with poetry cannot be named,— 
revised the sheets before they were published. 
The truth is, that music and sense are too 
often separated, and the majority of those 
who could re-unite them, yield, more fre- 
quently than they ought, their better judg- 
ment to vicious custom,” 

The opening piece of the Number 
is composed expressly for this work by 
Mr. Braham. It is a Canzonet adapt- 
ed to the beautiful words, ‘* Oh, very 
sweet was morning’s dawn,” &c. by 
M. G. Lewis, Esq. Tne composition 
is more distinguished for —— 

ut the 
latter is not wanting. 

The annexed Canzonet, by Dr. 
Haydn, is extracted from the miscel- 
laneous selections. This beautiful 
German air has all Haydn's peculiar 
are marked in every bar. The words 

apted to it are the production of 
the celebrated Robert Earl of Essex, 
written about 1599. We give the 
music, and the head to it, exactly as 
printed in the pages of the Harmo- 
NICON. 


** CHANGE 














“ CHANGE THY MIND, SINCE SHE DOES CHANGE:” 
A CANZONET, BY DR. HAYDN, 
(Which the Editor believes has never been printed in England, ) 
WITH ENGLISH WORDS ADAPTED TO IT FOR THIS WORK. 


THE POETRY BY ROBERT, EARL OF ESSEX, Eari-Marsnat or ENGLAND, 


WRITTEN ABOUT THE YEAR 1599. 




































































Cuance thy mind, since she does change, Let not Fan-cy still a- 
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The “ Encylopedia of Music” an- 


nexed, is intended to form a separate 
volume ; which, in addition to the 
variety of valuable matter, will render 
this publication one of the cheapest of 
the present day. We sincerely hope it 
will receive the ome it merits. 

A striking likeness of Giovaccino 
Rossini, from a bust executed at Flo- 
rence, embellishes the Number. 


os ‘ 

14. Euthanasia ; or, The State of Man 

after Death. By the Rev. Luke Booker, 

LL.D. Vicar of Dudley. 12mo, pp. 169. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


THE Reverend Author will, we are 
persuaded, feel happy to be apprized 
of the gratification which we have 
derived from the perusal of his truly 
edifying work. , 

After giving a discursive view of 
Creation, with its different inhabitants 
of earth, air, and water, distinguishing 
man as’ their delegated Lord, the au- 
thor contemplates him reduced to that 
state of corporeal decay, “* when his 
feet begin to stumble on the dark 
mountains, without either staff or 
guide to prevent his fall.” This is 
appropriately followed by what the 
author calls St. Paul’s “‘ burst of excla- 
mation, at the opening of a passage, 
that is not more grand, than beautiful 
and just—‘‘ Behold! I show you a 
mystery,” &c. His argument in favour 
don uninterrupted immortality of the 
soul is then brought to bear equally 
against the Materialist, as against the 
Atheist, whom he justly terms “ an 
isolated kindof mortal, a cheerless Sadu- 
céan, who, having forsaken God, brings 
himself, at last, to deny his existence.” 

“* Refuted,” says the author, " ty Same 
of eve e and clime, such a being, 
when y bo awe ao any people, must be 
regarded as a solitary instance of unbelief, 
as a creature of a peculiar kind, either abso- 
lutely insane, or compounded of folly and 
impiety, uttering his blasphemous dogmas 
in the midst of myriads “of intelligent wit- 
nesses, all, with one voice, refuting his 
bold assertions ; surrounded by countless 
works too, in the visible creation, all pro- 
claiming the hand that made them to be 
divine. 

** When we see a being of this sort ex- 
pecting more deference to his individual 
conclusions, than is paid to those of num- 
berless persons, eminently distinguished by 
science and learning, is it not as prepos- 
terous as ‘if a r solitary glow-worm 

Gent. Mac. January, 1823. 
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fancied its feeble ray of light more resplen- 
dent than all the a ieee 

Against the Materialist, we think 
the Author’s reasoning conclusive. 

A scriptural detail of the Day of 
final Judgment follows; and also an 
interesting view of the Millenary State, 
which it is supposed will precede it. 

Concerning the different destinies of 
the Righteous and the Wicked, the 
opinions are given of Bishops Hall, 

ull, Pearson, Smallridge; Doctors 
Isaac Barrow, Whitby, and Paley ; 
and, against ‘‘ the Materialist’s notion 
of a dead Soul in a dead Body,” are 
adduced the high authorities of Homer, 
Seneca, Cicero, Socrates, and Plato ;— 
in later times, also, of Feltham, the 
excellent Jonas Hanway, and the 
amiable Father O’Leary. On closing 
the evidence of this ‘‘ cloud of wit- 
nesses,” the Author adds, 

** It is difficult to say whether the Ma- 
terialist or the Antinomian be the greater 
foe to rectitude of conduct and purity of 
life. If the one ‘ continue in sin,’ from an 
impious presumption ‘ that grace will more 
abound’ in the pardon of it; the other 
opens the flood-gates of iniquity and crime, 
by reducing the apprehended danger of 
Divine punishment. 

*¢ But not only has the baneful error 
which we oppose, this fatal tendency; it 
degrades the dignity of human nature, far 
below the state of degradation in which it is 
involved by Adam’s fall, and occasions unne- 
cessary pain “ the breast oo mourner, 
already, r » too much resigned to 
por ae a of friends. 

“* To witness the melancholy wreck and 
change which death produces in the noble 
frame of man; to see the exquisite work of 
the Most High, so visible in female beauty, 
turned to a pallid mass of corruption; to 
view the cheek, once rivalling the rose; the 
bosom, once white and pure as ‘ the moun- 
tain snow,’ converted into food for worms. 
This is humbling and painful enough to sur- 
viving mortals, without inflicting a needless 
additional pang, by endeavouring to per- 
suade them that the Jewel which was once 
enshrined in the once lovely casket, that the 
invisible, the spiritual inmate of what was so 
noble and so hic, has undergone a change 
no less revolting. In vain will abettors of 
this cheerless persuasion tell the afflicted 
mourner ‘that death is but a sleep, in 
which both soul and body are merely in a 
quiescent state till the day of resurrection ; 
and that, though that sleep be prolonged 
throughout the revolutions of a million of 
years, yet when broken by the arc I's 
trump, it will seem to have been but for a 

moment. 
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moment*,’ Were it to last one year, or 
one hour, it would be a degradation of our 
species : as, what lies worthless and insen- 
sate during any space of time, is of inferior 
value to what is susceptible, during the 
same term, of inconceivable bliss.” 

Here we must close our account of 
this (as we again term it) ‘‘ truly edify- 
ing work.” 


15. At this very important crisis, Mr. E. 
Braguiere’s Historical Review of the Spanish 
Revolution, deserves universal attention. He 
details the Religion, Manners, and Litera- 
ture of Spain with considerable ability and 
judgment, and enters into the causes which 
have conduced to the renovation of that 
degraded country, with the genuine warmth 
of an enlightened and liberal-minded histo- 
rian, With respect to passing events in 


Review.—Literary Intelligence. 


[Jan. 


Spain,” says the Author, in his Preface, 
** they are, probably, more full of interess 
to Europe now, than at any former period : 
it is impossible any longer to misconceive 
the real nature of the struggle, or to deny 
that the people who were slaves, little more 
than two years ago, are now the advanced 
guard of civilization.” 


16. In our last volume, ii. 244, we noticed, 
with approbation, Mr. Weir's “‘ History of 
Horncastle.” We rejoice to find that he 
has met with sufficient encouragement to 
undertake a second edition of it; at the 
same time that he has accommodated the 
purchasers of the first edition, with the 
** Additions” in a separate form, and at an 
easy price. From these ‘* Additions” we 
have given an interesting extraat in our pre- 
sent Number, p. 17. 


a a 


LITERATURE, 


Camsrince, Jan.2. The prize for the 
Hulsean Essay for 1822, has been adjudged 
to Mr.C. Austin, of Jesus college. Subject, 
The Argument for the genuineness of the 
Sacred Volume as generally received by Chris- 
tians.—The subject of the Hulsean Essay 
for the present year is, The nature and ad- 
vantage of the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Jan. 10. The subjects for Sir William 
Browne’s medals for the present year, are— 
Greex Ope: In Obitum Viri admodum Re- 
verendi Doctissimique Thos. Fanshawe Mid- 
dleton, Episcopi Calcuttensis.—Latin Obe : 
Africani Catenis Devincti.—Greex Eri- 
GRAM: Eay ns pidomadns ton woavmadns, — 
Latin Epicram: “Os gevyes wadiy waynoeras. 

Jan. 17. In conformity with the regula- 
lations passed by the Senate, March 13, 
1822, the Vice Chancellor, the Regius 
Professors of Divinity, Law, and Physic, 
and the Public Orator, have given notice, 
that the following will be the subjects of 
Examination in the last week of the Lent 
Term, 1824, 1. The Gospel according to 
St. Luke. 2. Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 3. The Two first Books of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis. 4. Cicero’s Oration for Milo. 

The Subject of the Seatonian prize for 
the present year is Cornelius. 

List of Wranglers. — Doctors Airy, Trin. ; 
Jeffreys, Joh.; Mason, Joh. ; Drinkwater, 
Trin. ; Myers, Trin.; Foley, Emm.; Fisher, 
Pet.; Hamilton, Joh.; Buckle, Trin. ; 
Field, Trin. ; Hodgson, Pet. ; Stephenson, 
Joh.; Punnett, Clare; Sutcliffe, Trin. ; 
Clowes, Qu.; Winning, Trin.; Rusby, 
Cath.; Sandy, Qu.; Currie, Pemb.; Brett, 
C.C.C.; Cooper, Joh. ; Kempson, Trin. ; 
Waring, qt Beauclerk, Caius; Mar- 
shall, Ou. ; Wharton, Joh. 

Mr. Bankes, M. P. for the University, 





* Priestley, &e, 


SCIENCE, &c. 


has subscribed one hundred guineas to the 
fund for the erection of the Observatory. 
Mr. Bankes, has alsu presented to the 
University Library, pond valuable books, 
recently printed at Milan and Venice, among 
which are the classical works edited by 
Angelo Maio, the learned librarian of the 
Vatican ; the Chronicle of Eusebius by 
Aucher; Ciakciak’s Italian, Armenian, and 
Turkish Dictionary; and Aucher’s Arme- 
nian and English Grammar. Of some of 
these works only 20 copies have been printed. 


Ready for Publication. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives contained in the first two Chap- 
ters of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke ; being an Investigation of Objections 
urged Awe Unitarian Editors of the im- 
proved Version of the New Testament ; 
with an Appendix. By a Layman. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Haypen, 
Curate of Londonderry Cathedral. 

Journal of a Tour from Astrachan to Ka- 
Tass, containing semarks on the general 
paren of the Country, Manners of the 

nhabitants, &c. By the Rev. Wituam 
Gen, Missionary, Astrachan. 

Mr. Scort’s History of England during 
the reign of George III. designed as a con- 
tinuation to Hume and Smollett. 

Bourexock’s History of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature, translated from the 
German. By Tuomasina Ross. 

Narrative of a Tour through the Morea, 
giving an Account of the present State of 
that Peninsula and its Inhabitants. By Sir 
WituiaM GEL. 

The History of Roman Literature, from 
the earliest periods to the Augustan Age. 
By Mr. Jonny Duntor, Author of the “ His- 
tory of Fiction.” 

The 











The Translation of the very interesting 
— Memoirs of Marie Antoinette. By 

ADaME CaMPAN. 

Novus Thesaurus Philologico-criticus : 
sive Lexicon in Lxx et Reliquos Interpretes 
Grecos, ac Scriptores Apocryphos Veteris 
Testamenti, post Bielium et alios Viros doctos: 
congessit et edidit J. Friep. ScCHLEUSNER. 

Senate of the Founders and Principal 
Benefactors of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, with Portraits of the most 
eminent. By Avex. Cuatmers, Esq. F.S.A. 

The Library Companivn; or the Young 
Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s Comfort 
in forming a Library. By the Rev. T. F. 
Disp, Fr. R.S. S. A. 

Original Letters, chiefly illustrative of 
English History ; including numerous Royal 
Letters ; published from Autographs in the 
British Museum, and other Collections. 
By Henry Etuis, Esq. F. R.S. Sec. S. A. 

Memoirs of the Court of King Charles II. 

Early English Poetry, and Historical and 
Romantic Ballads. By J. Hastewoon, Esq. 
F.S. A. 

Monumental Remains of Eminent Per- 
sons, engraved from drawings by Mr. Biore 
and other Artists. With Biographical and 
Historical Illustrations. 

Journal of the Siege of Lathom House, 
during its defence by the Countess of Dersy, 
against Fairfax. 

Universal Stenography, or a Practical 
System of Short Hand. By W. Haroinc. 

A new Poem, entitled, A Sabbath among 
the Mountains. 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave. 

A concise History of the Aucient Insti- 
tutions, Inventions, and Discoveries in Sci- 
ence and Mechanic Art. From the German 
of Professor Beckmann. 

Part If. of John Bohn’s Catalogue of 
Books, accompanied by bibliographical and 
literary notices. 


Preparing for Publication. 

Lwmaropvyovoorvyia, or Proof of the 
distinct existence of Body, Life, and Mind, 
shewn not to be derived from Physiology. 
Contained in an examination of the Contro- 
versy between Messieurs Lawrence, Aber- 
nethy, and Rennell; together with an Exa- 
mination of the Origin and Genealogy of 
our ideas concerning the Soul, and other 
subjects connected therewith. By Vioxa. 

e Progresses of Queen Elizabeth are 
nearly finished, and may be expected early 
in March. Those of King James are also 
begun at the press. 

A Series Pe Letters on the Manners, 
Amusements, and Literature of England, 
from the original Manuscripts of Count 
Victoire De Soligny. 

Mr. Barry Cornwatu’s new volume of 
Poems. It will be composed, we under- 
stand, of five or six subjects; the first is 
the Flood of Thessaly, an adoption of the 
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Pagan (instead of the Mosaic) account of 
the great Deluge. 

r. Suaron Turner, F.S.A., is about 
to publish the third Volume of his History 
of England, embracing the Middle Ages. 

A eapestee and Specimen of a prepared 
Work on the present State of Baronies by 
Writ, compiled from the MS. collections of 
the late Francis Townsend, Esq. Windsor 
Herald, and other sources. By Francis 
Townsend, Rouge Dragon Pursuivant. 

A History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land. By Mr. Gopwin, the Author of t 
Life of Chaucer. 

Observations made during a Residence in 
the Tarentane and various Parts of the Gre- 
cian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and in 
Switzerland and Auvergne, in the Years 
1820, 1821, and 1822, with Comparative 
Views of the Geology of the Countries with 
that of Great Britain. By Mr. Baxewe.t, 
Author of an Introduction to Geology. 

An English Translation of the Gulistan, 
from the Persian text of Gentius, with an 
Essay on the Life and Genius of the Author 
Sadi, dedicated, with special permission, to 
the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Di- 
rectors of the Hon. t India Company, 
and chiefly intended for their College. By 
James Ross, Esq. late of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, and well known as an oriental 
scholar by his Persian Anthology, and other 
translations, under the name of Gulchin. 

Collections and Recollections: or, His- 
torical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches, from 
various sources; with Occasional Remarks. 
By Joun Stewart, Esq. 

An English Version of Sismondi’s His- 
tory of the Literature of the South of Eu- 
rope, with Notes. By Mr. Roscoe. 

The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
with copious Nots:, illustrating the struc- 
ture of the Saxon, and the formation of the 
English Language. By the Rev. J. Bos- 
worth, M.A, and Vicar of Harwood Parva. 

The Hermit Abroad. By the Author of the 
Hermit in London and Hermit in the Country. 

Two large Perspective Views of Fonthill 
Abbey. By Mr. Buckrer. 

The entire Works of Demosthenes and 
FEschines; with the Greek Text selected 
from the different editions which have been 
published of the whole of their Works. 

Mr. Joun Fossroke, uow Surgeon of 
Tewksbury, Glouccstershire, and Author of 
several Essays on Pathological subjects, has 
it in intention to publish some Original Ob- 
servations on the Connection between cer- 
tain Affections of the Kidneys and those of 
the Brain. 

An Elegy to the Memory of the late Rev. 
Henry Martyn, with smaller Pieces. 

The Disappointment; or Religion the 
only source P True Happiness. 

‘oems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. By 
Henry NEELE. - 

r. 
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Mr. Scoressy, who is already favourably 
known to the public, by his Description of 
the Arctic Regions, and by various scientific 
papers in the Transactions of learned So- 
cieties, has now in the press an Account of 
his Voyage to Greenland, in the summer of 
1822. In the course of this voyages he 
explored the Eastern Coast of West Green- 
land, to the extent of between 700 and 800 
geographical miles, the greater part of 
which may be considered as original dis- 
covery. He has constructed a chart, found- 
ed on about 500 angles or bearings, taken 
at 50 different stations, most of which were 
determined by astronomical observatious. 
This, we understand, is to accompany the 
work; and it will constitute the first and 
only accurate map of that remote and all 
but inaccessible region. The fate of the 
lost Colony, said to have been established in 
West Greenland in the beginning of the 
15th century, has long excited great inte- 
rest. There is reason to think, that the 
descendants of the colonists may still exist ; 
for traces of recent inhabitation were found 
in different places. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE Royat Society. 


At the late anniversary of the Royal So- 
ciety, Sir Humphry Davy gave a new inte- 
rest to the business of the day, by the elo- 
quent eulogies he delivered on some of the 
members deceased in the course of the pre- 
ceding year. Amongst these were, Sir H. 
C. Englefield, Sir W. Herschell, Dr. Mar- 
cet, the Rev. Mr. Vince, &c. 

Of Sir H. C. Englefield* he spoke as an 
accomplished gentleman, gifted with a great 
variety of information, and considerable ta- 
lents for philosophical inquiry. He was a 
respectable astronomer, a learned antiqua- 
ry, a clear writer, and eminently distin- 
guished for his conversational powers. He 
was—worth all the rest—a truly honest 
man, and an ornament to that class of society 
in which he lived.—The progress of modern 
astronomy is so connected with the labours 
of Sir W. Herschellt, that his name, Sir 
Humphry justly observed, will live as long 
as that science shall exist. His discovery of 
a new planetary system, and of several satel- 
lites before unknown, prove his happy and 
indefatigable spirit of observation—his views 
of the stellar systems of the heavens, his 
bold imagination and power of inductive 
reasoning—and his discovery of the invisible 
rays in the solar spectrum, his talents for 
philosophical experiment. He was a man, 
said the President, who, though raised by 
the powers of his own intellect to the 
highest degree of scientific eminence, was 
spoiled neither by glory nor by fortune; but 
retained, under all circumstances, the native 
simplicity of his mind. His private cha- 
_ Tacter was amwble, and his life kone. He 





* See vol. xcm. pt. i. pp. 292, 418, 
t See vol. xcu1. pt. ii. p. 274. 
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died full of years and honours; and, when 
unable any langer to labor himself, he saw 
a kindred disposition and kindred talents 
displayed by his son.—The premature-death 
of Dr. Alexander Marcet was deplored 
with equal eloquence and feeling. Sir 
Humphry Davy characterised him as an in- 
genious and accurate chemist, a learned 
physician, a liberal and most amiable man ; 
and whilst he vindicated the claims of the 
departed to scientific eminence, the falter- 
ing voice, and scarcely repressed tear, paid 
the honest tribute of regret to the warm re- 
collections of long and sincere friendship. 
Of the deceased foreign members, Haiiy 
was spcken of as a man whose name will 
always be remembered in the history of mi- 
neralogy, in consequence of his having esta- 
Llished what may be considered as a mathe- 
matical character, in the discrimination of 
mineral species. Delambre was eulogised 
as an excellent astronomer, and a candid 
and liberal historian of his own science. 
Berthullet, Sir Humphry designated as the 
patriarch of modern chemistry. He dwelt 
on his discoveries and labours at some 
Jength; and paid a just tribute to the can- 
dor and liberality uf his mind, to his warm 
and zealous patronage of rising genius, and 
to his social virtues. 

The President then a d that the 
Council had awarded the Copley Medal to 
the Rev. Wm. Buckland, Professor of Mi- 
neralogy and Geology in the University of 
Oxford, for his paper on the Fossil Bones 
and Teeth discovered in a cave near Kirkdale 
in Yorkshire {, and printed in the Society’s 
Transactions. The President, on this occa- 
sion, delivered a concise view of the general 
history and importance of geology, as well 
as of the interest and value of Mr. Buck- 
land’s recent labours in particular. 





Bristot Puitosopnicat Institution. 


This Establishment was opened on the 
Gth of January, to Proprietors and their 
friends. It had been previously announced, 
that an inaugural Lecture would be delivered 
by Dr. C. Daubeny, F.R.S. Professor of 
Chemistry at Oxford. The Lecture-room 
was completely filled, there being upwards 
of 350 oe of the first respectability 
present, half of whom were ladies. By way 
of beginning in the formation of a Museum, 
a beautiful specimen of organic remains, 
cut from the face of a rock at Lyme, Dorset, 
has been presented to this Institution. - It 
is the skeleton of a wonderful fish, between 
the porpoise and the dolphin, having paddles 
or fins (it is not determined which), instead 
of feet. It is about five feet long, and is, 
perhaps, the best and most perfect specimen 
of the kind in the kingdom. We believe it 
is that description of fossil which some Geo- 
logists call Proteothaurus—others Ichthyo- 
saurus. It was embedded in blue lyas. 





~ See vol. xcu. pt. i. pp, 161, = ly 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


RESEARCHES. 


--- 


—— Houses or THe Ancient Britons. 


(Extracted from the Second Number of Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia off Antiquities, 
and Elements of Archeology.) 





*« Diodorus Siculus speaks of the houses 
of the Britons as built of wood, the walls 
made of stakes and wattling, like hurdles, 
and thatched with either reeds or straw. 
[Wattled chimnies still occur in Wales.] 
Afterwards the dwellings were improved. 
Some set up strong stakes in the banks of 
earth, as well as large stones, rudely laid on 
each other without mortar. Strabo says, 
that the fashion was round, with a high 
pointed covering at top; and Cesar, that 
they resembled the Gaulish houses, and 
were only lighted by the door. That this 
was perfectly correct appears from the re- 

resentations of them on the Antonine co- 
ar where they are either cylinders, with 
an arched lofty entrance, single or double, 
or exact fac-similes of great tea-canisters in 
, nag shops; the orifice, where the lid 
shuts, being, according to Henry, for emis- 
sion of smoke. Strutt says, that they were 
built at some distance from each other, not 
in streets, generally on the banks of a river 
for water, or in woods, &c. where forage 
might be found for the cattle. The prince 
chose the most convenient, and his fol- 
lowers erected theirs around, as well as stalls 
for the cattle ; a ditch and mound of earth, 
or rampart, surrounded the whole. Sammes, 
speaking of the first church of Glaston- 
bury, says: ‘The walls of the Church, 
according to Malmesbury, made of twigs, 
winded and twisted together, after the an- 
cient custome, that Kings’ palaces were 
used to be built. So the King of /ales, 
by name Heorvs Wua, in the year of our 
Lord 940, built a house of white twigs, to 
retire into when he came a hunting into 


South Wales; therefore it was called Ty 


Guyn, that is, the Wiite House. For, to 
the end that it might be distinguished from 
vulgar buildings, he caused the twigs (ac- 
cording to his priacely quality) to be barkt; 
nay, castles themselves, in those daies, were 
framed of the same materials, and weaved 
together; for thus writes Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, of Pembroke Castle: Arnulphus de 
Montgomery (saith he), in the daies of King 
Hewry the first, buiit that small castle of 
twigs and slight turf. Such reed houses as 
these we all along see in Ireland, and in 
many places in England.’ Rowlands says, 
that the British houses were generally in 
clusters of three or four, sometimes many, 
within a square court. At Grimspound, 
Devonshire, within a circular inclosure, 
situated in a marsh, are numerous rouad 
foundations of stone houses, about 12 feet 
diameter. Near Chun Castle in Cornwall, 
within the parish of Morva, in the unin- 
closed and uncultivated downs, are several 
dilapidated walls of circular buildings, which 
appear to have been the residence of a tribe 
or class of people, who, protected by the 
adjacent fortification, formed a settlement 
here. The foundations are detached from 
each other, and consist of large stones, 
piled together, without mortar. Each hut 
measures from 10 to 20 feet in diameter, 
and has a door-way with an upright stone or 
jamb on each side. There is no appearance 
of chimneys or wind Several banks for 
small and large inclosures are remaining 
near the houses, and from these a sort of 
covered way, or guarded road, communicates 
with the fortress, which occupies the sum- 
mit of a hill. The caves of the Druids 
were very rude, their houses without lime 





or 
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or mortar, and of as few and unwrought 
stones as possible, and capable of holding 
one person. These little dwellings were 
their sacred cells, to which the people re- 
sorted for divination, or decision of contro- 
versy, or petition, but not their family habi- 
tations, for these were large palaces. Caves 
were winter habitations of the Britons, and 
residences or places of protection for the 
Celtic Highlanders. Fingal’s Hall, an ex- 
cavation, was occupied, at least during 
hunting seasons.” 


Ecyptian ANTIQUITIES. 


The spirit of criticism and analysis with 
which the antiquities of Egypt are now in- 
vestigated, daily conducts to the same goal 
men of letters who follow the most different 
routes. Thus M. Champollion, jun. who 
applies with so much success to the investi- 

tion of the ancient writing of Egypt, and 

. Lehonne, who endeavours to explain 
the Greek and Latin inscriptions found in 
that country, have both arrived at the same 
results; for the discovery of the phonetic 
hieroglyphics, which we owe to the former, 
has only confirmed, with regard to the date 
of productions of Egyptian art, the conclu- 
sions which the latter drawn two years 
ago from the incriptions engraved on the 
facade of certain temples, and which M. 
Champollion discovers by the designs of the 
bas-reliefs of the t portico of Esné,— 
that the Zodiac of that temple was carved 
under the reign of the Emperor Claudius. 
We are informed that M. Lahonne proves, 
from Greek inscriptions discovered in the 
temple of Esné, that the Zodiac sculptured 
on the ceiling of the pronaos of that edifice, 
was made in the reign of Antoninus. Now 
this Zodiac, as well as that of the great 
temple, begins with the sign of the Virgin, 
and the date of it had been also fixed at 
three thousand years before the Christian 
era. The temple itself, the erection of 
which was assigned to that remote period, 
is not anterior to the reign of Adrian. As 
for the planisphere of Denderah, we know 
that M. Champollion reads on it in phonetic 
hieroglyphics the word Autokrator, and as- 
signs it to the reign of Nero. M. Lehonne 
had also proved, from Greek inscriptions, 
that the rectangular Zodiac of the pronaos 
must belong to the reign of Tiberius. It 
may therefore be considered, as a fact re- 
sulting from positive researches, that not 
one of the four famous Zodiacs discovered 
in Egypt is anterior to the dominion of the 
Romans in that country. The important 
facts connected with this question are laid 
down by M. Lehonne in a work which will 

in a few days, under the following 
title: ‘* Researches into the History of 
Repeduig the domination of the Greeks 
and Romans ; derived from Greek and Latin 
inscriptions, relative to the Chronology, the 
state of the Arts, the civil and religious 


Researches. 
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Usages of that country,” 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 
600, with fac-similes. r 


We have the satisfaction of extracting 
the following interesting details from a 
letter of M. Caillaud, the Egyptian travel- 
ler, respecting the Antiquities of Ancient 

ubia. 

** 1am come from the Desert, where I 
have visited two places, in which there were 
numerous curiosities. M. Linant, a French- 
man, not having left the country of Senaar, 
saw them some days before I did. Near the 
village of Wetbeyt Naga are the ruins of 
two small temples; in the Desert, about 
eight leagues to the South-east, are the re- 
mains of seven other small temples. The 
valley which leads to these ruins, and the 
ruins themselves, are called Naga, and I 
have no doubt are the remains of the an- 
cient city of Naka. Three of these temples 
are in tolerable preservation; one of them 
is highly interesting for the objects with 
which it is ornamented. The figures are in 
costumes very different from those seen in 
Egypt: the garments are like those which I 
have mentioned to you before as having seen 
in the pyramid The d is larger than 
the first, with an avenue of sphynxes; the 
third consists of an isolated portico, highly 
curious, and of a less ancient construction. 
The architecture is a mixture of Greek and 

yptian, it having Corinthian capitals. 
The other temples are complete ruins. In 
the great: valley of the Desert, about six 
hours’ journey from the Nile, and eight 
hours’ South-south-east from Chandy, there 
are other and more considerable ruins, 
which, I think, are the remains of a college 
from Meroe. They consist of eight little 
temples, all joined in a line by galleries and 
terraces. It is altogether an immense con- 
struction of numerous chambers, cells, 
courts, and galleries, surrounded with double 
enclosures. [am unable to give you here 
the slightest description of these ruins. The 
central temple communicates with the others 
by these galleries or terraces, 185 French 
feet long. Each temple has particular 
apartments, which stand ina line. In the 
eight temples are thirty-nine chambers or 
habitations, twenty-six courts, and twelve 
staircases. The ruins cover a space of 2500 
feet. But in this so great extent of ruins, 
all is in small proportion as to size, both as 
it respects the monuments, and the stones 
employed in them. The stones are placed 
in courses of twenty-five centimétres in 
height, and are frequently square in form. 
The laigest temple is eleven métres in length. 
On the columns are figures in the Egyptian 
style: and on some columns of the same 
portico there are channellings (flutings) as 
in Greek architecture. On the base of one 
of them are the remains of a Zodiac. I 
could see the Twins and Sagittarius, and 
have taken a faithful copy of it.” 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
By Mr. Strocxpare Harpy. 
FRIENDSHIP! why, what is a friend ? 
One who soothes another's woe ; 
And strives to cheer, 
The desert drear, - 
Which once in beauty smil’d, 
And many an hour beguil’d, 
When blest with those we lov’d below! 
Friendship! can’st thou e’er be cold ? 
Can’st thon lose thy genial heat ? 
Can’st thou ever, 
From thee sever, 
Those who bent with cares and grief, 
Stand in need of thy relief, 
And ask assistance at thy feet ? 
Friendship! can the Widow’s tears, 
Can the Infant’s lisping pray’r, 
Unheeded be, 
By one like thee, 
Where once affection’s smile 
Cheer’d a faithful Husband’s toil, 
And dwelt with pleasure there ? 
Oh, no! in gloomy times like these, 
Thy social influence thou wilt spread ; 
The tortur’d mind thou’lt strive to ease, 
The Widow cheer—the Infant lead. 
’Tis now as Mem’ry calls thee back, 
To scenes once blooming— now forlorn, 
Thou'lt scorn engagements to forsake, 
Which on thy altar once were sworn ! 


—o—- 
THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 
METHINKS I hear the plashing oar, 


And murm’ring voices meet mine ear, 
Of seamen, as they near the shore, 
And by the beacon steer. 
And hark! that lov’d and cheering air, 
Tells my fond heart my Edmund’s there. 


As breaks the light of reason o’er 
A mind long sunk in memory’s grave, 
Or comes in lone and silent hour, 
Sweet freedom to the slave ; 
So seems some vision fair and bright, 
To burst upon my raptur’d sight. 
O! dwells on earth a hope more sweet, 
In heaven, a ray more pure than this ? 
Do lovers at the altar meet, 
To seal a holier bliss 
Than mothers feel; when, face to face, 
They fold them in a child’s embrace ? 
W.A. A. 


—_@— 
HYMN FOR WINTER. 
TH furious aspect issuing forth, 
From the bleak regions of the North, 
Relentless Winter, clad in storms, 
The turbid Atmosphere deforms. 





Arrested in their silent course, 
By the Night-frost’s resistless force, 
The liquid streams have ceas'd to flow, 
The soil is overwhelm’d with snow. 
Thro’ the wild waste what stillness reigns ! 
Save when across the desert plains, 
Sweeps with wide range the sullen blast, 
Driving the flaky billows fast, 
Till into hills the valleys rise, 
And all the prospect wears disguise. 
Dark falls the night, while buried deep, 
As in a long and death-like sleep, 
The vegetable world abides. 
One thick white veil its verdure hides, 
Contrasted with that solemn gloom, 
The close embodied Clouds assume. 
The Birds forsake each leafless spray. 
Thick mists invest the opening day. 
What tho’ the melancholy view 
Present its most disheart’ning hue, 
E’en yet be mine, as heretofore, 
To praise the Lord of Heaven once more, 
And while I own His sovereign sway, 
Whose Word the hurricanes obey, 
With friends or relatives most dear, 
The lengthen’d eventide to cheer. 


This season has its social hours ; 
Domestic comforts still are ours. 
Ours too, those days of sacred mirth, 
Which call to mind a Saviour’s birth, 
And tune the grateful voice, to sing 
The glories of that heavenly King 
Who sits at Gop’s right hand above, 
Dispenser of his Father’s love. 
He, with strong curb the tempest binds, 
Stilling the tumult of the winds. 
He bids the gentle zephyr blow, 
And the bright Sun with ardent glow 
Resume its influence mild and fair 
To rarify the frigid air. 
’Tis He, who, ever gracious found, 
Scatters his choicest favours round. 
S ive S » as they roll, 
Proclaim his reign from pole to pole, 
That every Nation in its time, 
May hail him, Lord of every clime. 
With strength renew’d the orb of day, 
Again shall all its powers display, 
At its great Maker’s high command, 
Deal forth fresh blessings thro’ our land, 
And as the vernal months advance, 
Rouse Nature from her seeming trance, 
Of Resurrection Type how just ! 
When wak'd from slumb’ring in the dust 
The dead in Curist shall rise again, 
And everlasting Life attain, [shine 
Where the blest Sun of Righteousness shal} 
In all his Power of Plenitude divine. 
Blandford. Mason Cuamsertin*. 
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LINES 
Suggested while proceeding by Stanwell, to- 
wards Richmond, and frequently looking 
back upon Eton College, after the Inter- 
ment of an amiable Son *. 
By his afflicted Father. 
AS one who travels o’er a lengthening 
vale, 
Which his reluctant feet may cross no more, 
Oft to the hill where stands his much-lov’d 
home, 
Casts a reverted glance thro’ gushing tears ; 
So, Eton! as to such a scene, I turn 
To thee.my aching sight. For, lo! fast by 
The haliow’d walls of thy Collegiate fane, 
Which lifts its clust’ring pinnacles on high, 
Sepulchred sleeps—of my worn remnant 
i...» 


So lov'd a part, that scarce I seem to live. 
In the fresh-cover'd grave of thee, my Son! 
My Epwarp! lies my heart. And there, 
entranc’d, [lie, 
With thee, in Death’s cold slumber must it 
Till ne who clos’d, untimely, thy young be- 


ing, 
Restore = to the world,—a world of woe ! 
Untimely ! said my erring, impious tongue ? 
Alas! not length of days forms life mature ; 
But Virtue, Innocence, and holy Truth. 
And these were thine; which, as the fra- 
grant breath 
Of vernal flow’rs regales the ravish’d sense, 
Delighted all who knew thee. Wisdom, too, 
And piety, which hoary Age might shame, 
Adorn’d thy blossom’d Youth, And shall 
not these,| 
In brighter radiance, like a robe of light, 
Clothe my now-sainted Child, where ruth- 
less Death [tears, 
No more can blight thy loveliness, nor 
For such bereav’d perfections, e’er be shed ? 
Is the strong arm now shorten’d in its 
might, 
That bore thy spotless spirit to the skies ? 
No; I again shall see thee lovelier far 





* See our Obituary, for Dec. 1822, p. 571. 
Inscription for his Monument 


* To the Memory of 
Epwarp Luxe, 
Son of the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. 
who was accidentally drowned 
on the 9th day of December, A. D. 1822, 
in the 11th year of his age. 
His much beloved and lamented Body 
reposes near, 
while his pure Spirit rejoices 
in the presence of his Redeemer. 
May this plain memorial, 
recording his virtues and disastrous fate, 
provea salutaryWARNING to ineautious youth, 
to avoid the Dangers of that element, 
which deprived him of life, 
and overwhelmed his friends in sorrow ! 
‘Tui Tarn. 





. 
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Poetry. 


In form, but not in purity and truth. 

eats arte & rare) n with new 
life, 

And raise the mourner from extremest woe 

To comfort and to peace.—I know that He- 

Who died for sinners, lives,—with head 
adorn’d 

By many crowns ; and at the latter day 

Will stand upon the earth: when they who 
slee 

Within , + ee of the silent dead, 

Again shall wake; and, leaving in the dust 

Whate’er wes mortal, be invested bright 

With immortality —Oh, then, my Son! 

May thy now-sorrowing Sire, enraptur'd, 


Thee in his fond embrace—to part no more ! 
Dec, 14. L. B. 
—@— 

LINES 


On the Death of Eowarv-Luxe Booxer, 
who was accidenially drowned, in the 11th 
Year of his Age, at Eton College, Dec. 9, 
1822. 


By an affectionate Brother. 


HERE is a tear of holy sorrow 
That’s dropt upon the humblest grave ; 
And there’s a joy the heart can borrow 
When those it lov’d we try to save. 


There is a sigh, the bosom rending, 
When some fond spirit soars on high ; 

And there’s a soothing balm attending, 
To know that anxious friends were nigh. 


Ah! yes; the tear for those that languish 
In Death's last speechless agonies,— 
The sigh of grief,—the throb of anguish, 
Is sooth’d to watch the closing eyes. 


But, when away from friends that cherish’d 
Hopes of joys they ne’er can see,— 

Such hopes as, Epwarp! now have perish’d, 
Whelm’d in the ruthless wave, with thee— 


Tho’ amid smiles and joy surrounding, 
The ghastly monster mark’d his prey ; 
When, while thy heart with glee was bound- 
. ing, 
The soul was summon’d swift away— 


Tho’ short the pains, the pangs of dying, 
And quickly every struggle o’er,— 

Tho’ wrapt in smiles, thy spirit flying, 
Soar’d spotless to its blissful shore— 

Yet, oh! the thought that, torn for ever 
From hearts that shar’d thy weal and woe, 

That lov’d thee, Eowarp! and which never 
Will let thy fond Remembrance go. 


Ah! who his bosom’s grief can smother ? 
Or who would check the hallow’d tear ? 
Not he who mourns thee as a Brother, 
Who lov'd thee as thou lov’dst him dear. 
Velindra House, S. Wales, T.W.B. 
Dee. 16, 


HOPE. 
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HOPE. 
T is Celestial Hope’s sweet tale 
Relieves the drear of waking dreams, 
And that begems life’s thorny vale 
With bright altho’ reflected beams. 
Then may thro’ all this tearful scene 
Hope be the inmate of the breast, 
T’ illume the mind with light serene, 
And guide to everlasting rest. 
For if blest Hope the bosom flies, 
i gloom assumes the reign ; 
In ruins ev'ry prospect lies, 
And ev'ry P ate t's replete with pain. 
Night succeeds night, but not one ray 
mental sunshine gilds the soul, 
All, all is fled with Hope —- 
And fell Despair succeeds the whole. 


—@— 


EPITAPH ON BENJAMIN TREMLYN, 
Aa old Soldier, buried in Bremhill Church 
Yard, who died Dec. 1, 1822, aged 92. 


By the Rev. W. L. Bow tes. 


A poor old Soldier shall not lie unknown, 
Without a verse, and this recording 

stone. [stray, 
“Twas his, in youth, o’er distant lands to 
Danger and Death, companions of his way : 
Here in his native village, drooping age 
Clos’d the long evening of his pilgrimage. 
Speak of the past, —of names of high re- 

nown,— [down, 
Or his brave comrades long to dust gone 
His look with instant animation glow’d, 


Tho’ ninety winters on his head snow’'d. 
His Country, whilst he liv’d, a boon sup- 
i [died 


And Faith her shield held o’er him when he 
Hope, Christian, that his spirit lives with 

God, [sod, 
And pluck the wild weeds from the lowly 
Where dust to dust, beside the chancel’s 

shade, [laid. 
Till the last trump, a brave Man’s bones are 


—— 


THE CHARM. 
(From the Spanish.) 
WIND the shell, bind the spell ; 
What is in it? Fond farewell! 
Wreath’d with drops from azure eyes, 
Twilight vows, and midnight sighs. 
Bind it on the Maiden’s soul ! 
Suns may set, and years may roll ; 
Yet beneath that tender twine 
All the spirit shall be thine. 
Oceans may between you sweep ; 
But the spell ’s as strong and deep : 
Anguish, distance, time are vain— 
Death alone can loose the chain. 
PULCI, 


Gent. Mac. January, 1823. 
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Addressed by a Daughter to her deceased 
Mother. 


WHAT tho’ ten years are past and gone, 
Since to the grave thou wert convey’d, 
And the green moss creeps o’er the stone 
Which on thy mould’ring bones is laid ; 


Yet, still thy Memory, ever dear, 

Lives deep impress‘d upon my mind, 
And still I tied the silent tear, 

And mourn, to inward grief resign’d, 
For thou, when first in childhood’s days 

I heedless "d from flower to flower, 
Did’st cheer my infant mind with praise, 

And lead me forth from hour to hour. 
And when maturity of years, 

Composing by the hand of Time, 
~ long anxieties and fears, 

ave promise of my youthful prime ; 
“= soft persuasive Voice repress’d, 
nwearied with a Mother's care, 

Each wild emotion of my breast, 

And fondly stamp’d Religion there : 
Since then from infancy I owe 

To thy protecting hand and love, 
My source of happiness below, 

And hopes of future joys above, 
I duly still, whilst Heaven shall doom 

This ever grateful heart to beat, 
Will bend with reverence o’er thy tomb, 

And pour my Sorrows at thy feet. Z. 


WINTER. 
By Berwarpv Barton, the Quaker Poet. 


"THOU hast thy beauties; sterner ones, I 
own 
Than those of thy precursors ; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solema majesty 
And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 
Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are 
blown [sky ; 
By hurrying winds across the troubled 
Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh 
Through leafless boughs, with ivy overgrown. 
Thou hast thy decorations too; although 
Thou art austere ; thy studded mantle, gay 
With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Golconda’s; and thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes nature; till her features seem 
Like wo but lovely ones, seen when we 
‘ ream. 


—_ 
The Old Man's Triumph over Time. 
“ (TIME has not thinn’d my flowing hair,” 
Nor laid, as yet, my temples bare : 
But he has played the barber's part, 
And powder’d me with wond’rous art. 
To show, no doubt, that ’tis his aim 
To pulverize this mortal frame. 
But let him know, that, on a day, 
God will reanimate this clay ; 
And life unchangeable will give 
When Time himself shall cease to live. 
Historica 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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FOREIGN 


SPAIN, &e. 
Concress or VERONA. 

The Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, lately assembled at Verona, have 
addressed to their Ministers at the several 
European Courts a most important Circular. 
This document commences with announcing 
that the Austrian troops are to be with- 
drawn from the territory of Sardinia by 
successive draughts, the last of which is to 
have evacuated that kingdom before the end 
of September 1823.—It also states that the 
Austrian army which now occupies Naples, 
is, in the shortest period possible, to be re- 
duced by 17,000. In announcing these 
arrangements, the Sovereigns say, ‘They 
rejoice at being able to leave the security 
and tranquillity of the people to the Princes 
to whom Providence has intrusted them, 
and to deprive calumny of its last remaining 
pretext to disseminate doubts respecting the 
independence of the Italian Princes.”—The 
affairs of the Greeks are next alluded to, 
and the Princes lament that the ‘‘ firebrand 
of rebellion has been thrown into the Otto- 
man Empire.” They denounce the conduct 
of the Greeks as being ‘‘ rash and culpable.” 

The state of affairs in Spain is thus 
noted :—** Spain now endures the fate which 
awaits all States that are so unfortunate as 
to seek what is good in a way in which it 
never can be found. It passes through the 
fateful circle of its revolution—a revolution 
which deluded or ill-disposed men would 
willingly have represented as a blessing, 
nay, as the triumph of an enlightened age. 
All Governments are witnesses of the zeal 
with which these men have endeavoured to 
persuade their contemporaries that this re- 
volution was the necessary and wholesome 
fruit of the progress of civilization; and the 
means by which it has been effected and 
supported, the noblest essay of generous 
patriotism. If it could be the object of 
civilization to overthrow human society—if 
it were possible to suppose that the armed 
force, which has no other vocation than 
that of maintaining the internal and exter- 
nal peace of the State, might with impu- 
nity assume the supreme dominion over it— 
the Spanish revolution might certainly pre- 
tend to the admiration of all ages, and the 
military insurrection in the island of Leon 
serve as a model for reformers. But truth 
has soon asserted her rights, and Spain, at 
the expense of her happiness and glory, has 
only furnished a new and melancholy ex- 
ample of the inevitable consequence of every 
transgression of the eternal laws of the moral 





NEWS. 
order of the world. The legitimate autho- 
rity fettered, and changed into a forced in- 
strument of the overthrow of all rights, and 
all legal privileges; all classes of the people 
hurried away by the stream of revolutionary 
movement; violence and sion exer- 
cised under the forms of law; a whele king- 
dom given up a prey to disorders and con- 
vulsions of every kind; rich colonies, which 
justify their separation by the very same 
maxims on which the mother country has 
founded its publie law, and which it would 
willingly, but in vain, condemn in another 
hemisphere ; the last resources of the State 
consumed by civil war: this is the picture 
which the present state of Spain presents— 
such are the evils by which a generous peo- 
ple, deserving of a better fate, is visited— 
such, in fe, are the grounds of the just 
apprehensions which such an assemblage of 
elements of trouble and confusion must ex- 
cite in the countries more nearly in contact 
with the Peninsula. If ever, in the bosom 
of civilization, a power arose bhostilely 
alienated from the principles of preserva- 
tion, from the principles in which the Euro- 
pean Confederation reposes, such a power 
is Spain, in its present state of dissolution. 

** Could the Sovereigus have contemplated 
with indifference so many evils heaped upon 
one country, accompanied with so many 
dangers to the others? Depending, in this 
important affair, only on their own judg- 
ment and their own consciences, they have 
been obliged to ask themselves, whether 
they were longer allowed to remain calm 
spectators of an evil which every day 
threatens to become more terrible and dan- 
gerous, and even, by the presence of their 
representatives, to lend the false colouring 
of a tacit sanction to the measures of a fac- 
tion which is ready to undertake everything 
for the maintenance of its destructive sway. 
The decision of the Monarchs could not be 
doubtful. The Legations have received 
orders to quit the Peninsula. 

«« All Europe must at length acknow 
that the system pursued by the M 
is in the most perfect harmony with the 
well-understood interests of the people, as 
well as with the independence and strength 
of the Governments. They recognize no 
enemies but those who conspire against the 
legal authority of the one, and the simpli- 
city of the others, to plunge both into ene 
common abyss of destruction. The wishes 
of the Monarchs are directed to alone ; 


but this peace, though fully established be- 
tween the Powers, cannot diffuse its bless- 
ings 
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ings on society, as long as the fermentation 
is kept up which, in more than one country, 
inflames people’s minds, by the perfidious 
arts of persuasion, and thé criminal efforts 
of a faetion which aims only at revolution 
and destruction : so long as the heads and 
instruments of this faction (whether they 
openly take the field against thrones and 
existing institutions, or whether they brood 
on their hostile plans in the dark, prepare 
plots, and poison public opinion) shall nut 
cease to torment the nations with discou- 
raging and lying representations of the pre- 
sent, and fictitious apprehensions of the 
future. The wisest measures of the Govern- 
ments cannot prosper, the best-meant plans 
of improvement t d, confidence 
cannot return, till those promoters of the 
most odious purposes shall have sunk into 
utter impotency; and the Monarchs will 
not believe that they have accomplished 
their. great work, till they shall have de- 
prived them of the arms with which they 
threaten the repose of the world.” 

The Madrid Papers, to the 7th of Janu- 
» are in the highest degree interesting. 
French Ultimatum, as it has been (we 
suspect somewhat hastily) called, was pre- 
sented to the Spanish Minister on the 5th; 
and the notes of the Austrian, Russian, and 
Prussian Courts, were delivered on the fol- 
lowing day. Having received these im- 
tant documents, the Spanish Minister 
laid them before a body, consisting, as it is 
said, of all the heads of parties in the Cor- 
tes, and, though not exercising any definite 
functions, designated as a Council of State. 
An adjournment for 48 hours was agreed to, 
in order to give the character of perfect 
deliberation to the decision at which that 
assembly should arrive. At the meeting of 
the 9th, the unanimous determination of 
the Representatives to resist the demands of 
the Holy Alliance was plainly indicated ; and 
on the following day the Ministers of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, demanded their 
ports. ‘The utmost concord appears to 
s, prevailed in the Cortes; Arguelles, 
the jeader of the moderate party, declared 
himself ready to go all lengths in vindicating 
the independence of his country ; and the sin- 
cerity of the orator’s patriotism was promptly 
acknowledged by the democratic leader, Ga- 
liano, who moved that his rival should be 
placed on the Committee of Diplomacy ap- 





-pointed to advise the Crown with respect to 


the answer to be returned to the Allied 
Powers.—The decision unanimously adopted 
by Congress, upon the proposition of Ar- 

is about to set in motion a force of 
90,000 very good troops. This force is to 
be added to the 90,000 active militia and 
other corps.—-On the evening of the 9th, 
the answers (or, as it seeins, with respect to 
three of the notes, the resolution to give no 
answer) obtained the approbation of the 
Cortes. 





A Madrid Journal of the 13th contains 
the subjoined correspondence between the 
Ministers of Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
and the Spanish Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, on the occasion of the former de- 
manding per for their departure from 
Spain. Our confined limits prevent us from 
inserting the Notes of the Ambassadors of 
these respective Powers; but we copy ver- 
batim the spirited Answers of the Spanish 
Minister, Evaristo San Miguel, dated Jan. 
11. They are short and pithy. 

Ansrrer to the Note addressed by the Prus- 
sian Minister.—**I have received the Note 
which your Excelleacy transmitted to me 
under the date of the 10th, and, contenting 
myself with stating in reply, that the wishes 
of the Government of his most Catholic 
Majesty for the happiness of the Prussian 
States are not less ardent than those mani- 
fested by his Majesty the King of Prussia 
towards Spain, [ transmit to your Excel- 
lency, by Royal order, the passports for 
which you have applied.” 

Answer to the Russian Note—**1 have 
received the Note which your Excellency 
transmitted to me yesterday the 10th in- 
stant, and, limiting myself, for my sole 
reply, to stating that you have shamefully 
abused (perhaps through ignorance) the 
law of nations, which is always respect- 
able in the eyes of the Spanish Government, 
I transmit, by order of his Majesty, the 
passports you desire, hoping that your Ex- 
cellency will be pleased to leave this capital 
with as little delay as possible.” 

Answer to the Austrian Note-—*‘ 1 have 
received the Note which your Excellency 
was pleased to remit to me, dated yesterday, 
the 10th, and having now only to say, that 
the Government of his Catholic Majesty is 
indifferent whether it maintains relations or 
not with the Court of Vienna, I send you, 
hy Royal order, the passports which you 
have required.” 

In the sitting of the 12th, the Deputa- 
tion of the Cortes proceeded fgom that as- 
sembly to wait on his Majesty with the mes- 
sage agreed to on the 11th instaut. On 
their return, General Riego, who was the 
President of the Deputation, stated that his 
Majesty had received the message with the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction. A mo- 
tion which had been made by Senor Mu- 
narriz, calling upon the Government to 
a? to all Europe, as speedily as possi- 
ale, the motives of its conduct, was read, 
and the mover made a short speech in sup- 
port of it. The Secretary of State rose, 
and said, that the Government had already 
declared to the Charge d’ Affaires of Vienna, 
Berlin, and Petersburgh, that it would ex- 
plain its sentiments and principles to all 
Europe. The Government would fulfil its 
promise, and he would say more — it was 
now employed in executing it. Senor Mu- 
narriz then withdrew his motion. 

The 
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“The rumour of war in Spain has given 
rise to some animated debates in the Landa- 
burian Society. At Madrid, in one of their 
recent sittings, Citizen Floran thus addressed 
the Assembly : 

*¢ Citizens! the rumour, which I shall 
never believe—the clamour that France has 
resolved to make war on us, is the subject 
of every conversation. France, divided by 
numberless parties, none of which is dis- 
posed to support a throne that has blasted 
the glories of so many years; France, which 
has vot forgotten its triumphs and its mis- 
fortunes ; this France it is which we hear 
has determined to declare war against us.— 
(Iam glad of it, exclaimed a voice in the 
crowd, and the words were applauded with 
singular enthusiasm.) My soul overflows 
wit — I witness this noble enthusi- 
asm. Your voices answer, in a manner wor- 
thy of you, to those rumours, propagated 
perhaps by the very men who are about to 
be buried in the ruins which they are endea- 
vouring to prepare for us. 

“« Citizens! war is inevitable, and if France 
does not declare it, we shall! (Shouts of 
applause!) Base wretches! souls of women, 
under the garb of men! Hide your hearts 
for shame !—The answer of the Spanish 
people proclaims to France, that millions of 
men are determined to sustain their liberties ; 
and if Europe should come and take part in 
the struggle, it would only be the shout of 
union amongst all the people, and then those 
monsters would see themselves hurled from 
the seats of pow: which they so unworthily 
occupy, into the abyss which they deserve. 
The Spaniards, ever brave, will uot be 
checked in their career by your threats. 
You will see old men expire cheerfully in the 
combat, while the young men are preparing 
to avenge them—you will see women resist 
the efforts of the barbarous invaders. Let 
France, then, come on—let the world come 
on—you will see them fly back in terror! 
If the thrones involve themselves in this mad 
and unjust war, they may hear the first can- 
non, but the authors of this invasion shall 
never hear the last one.” 

He was followed by Citizen Morales, who 
spoke in the following terms :—‘* My heart 
beats with joy when I observe the enthu- 
siasm of this heroic people. Would to God 
that this war should be declared! All France 
is our friend and ally, and wishes for nothing 
more anxiously than to come to the banks of 
the Manzamares (the river that runs near 
Madrid) to assist us. Our stupid enemies 
seem not to have yet discovered that this 
war will cause the ruin of many thrones. 

*« It appears that the French government 
have forgotten the unburied bones of French- 
men which cover our plains; that they have 
forgotten the fierceness of the Spanish lions : 
let them come to us again, and they shall 
receive fresh proofs of our courage.—(Ap- 

plause.)” 


Foreign News. 
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Citizen Poci ascended the tribune, and his 
chief object was to recommend the people to 
revive the song called ‘* Tragala” (or swal- 
low it), which was prohibited in Madrid du- 
ring the late Ministry. This recommenda- 
tion had such an effect that, before he came 
down from the tribune, the assembly joined 
him in singing the song. 

A letter from Bayonne, dated Jan. 5, says : 
*¢ Since the Descamisados think that France 
will not go to war with Spain, they, in the 
Landaburian meetings, indulge in the most 
insolent and scandalous declamations against 
the Congress of the Holy Alliance. In order 
tu ridicule the Allied Sovereigns, they have 
caused to be stamped a caricature of the most 
outrageous description, and which is publicly 
exhibited in all the shops of Madrid.” 

Spanish Mails——The Spanish Govern- 
ment has acceded to the pr ition for es- 
tablishing a mail-coach from Madrid to Co- 
runna, to be connected with a series of 
steam-packets, to sail from that port for 
Falmouth, according to the suggestions 
made by Sir John le. By this means 
the letters from Madrid, which are regu- 
larly, when the mails come through France, 
fourteen days on the road, will now arrive in 
eight days; it being engaged by the 
who contract for the conveyance of the let- 
ters, that the voyage from Falmouth to Co- 
runna shall not eccupy more than four days, 
the remaining time being divided between 
the land journey from Madrid to Corunna, 
and that from Falmouth to London. This 
new arrangement has given the greatest sa- 
tisfaction to the merchants corresponding 
with Spain, who will now receive their re- 
mittances, in all cases, six days earlier than 
usual, and with much greater certainty than 
before, escaping the double danger of inter- 
ruptions on the Spanish frontier, and of in- 
spections by the agents of the French post- 
office. The parties contracting with the 
Spanish Government are said to be men of 
long experience in the management of steam- 

kets from Edinburgh to London, and 
therefore fully able to estimate how far the 
performance of the voyage by sea may be re- 
duced to certainty. 

A wild woman was lately found in Spain, 
in the Sierra de Montero, a desolate and rude 
range of mountains in the south. She had 
been seen occasionally by the goat-herds as 
they wandered throug the mountains. The 
tale at length reached Cordova, and the au- 
thorities sent officers in pursuit of her. They 
succeeded in apprehending her, and she is 
now in one of the public hospitals in that 
city. She is not altogether destitute of un- 
derstanding, nor ignorant of language, as she 
can say @ few words, such as pepa ( > 
gato (a cat), —_— (the country), al some 
few others. When she was asked if she 


would like to return to the country, she 


nodded her head in the affirmative. She eats 
whatever is given to her, but prefers un- 
cooked 
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cooked meats and vegetables. In the be- 
rinning, cooked victuals did not agree with 
» and made her sick; ae a an 
extraordinary tite; her clot! pear 
as if they me hig. ee on a stick; hn — me 
were tied because she was ever tearing her 
shoes, in spite of every care that was taken 
to prevent her. Sometimes she has thrown 
off all her garments, and run out quite na- 
ked. She has been found, after an interval 
of two days, coiled up in a place full of 
mire ; and at another time she has been dis- 
covered in the dunghill of the stable. She 
is about sixteen years old, of a short stature, 
adeep brown colour, protruding lips, and so 
rough as almost in appearance to resemble a 
wolf She sleeps by day as well as by night, 
without any regularity, and generally coiled 
Sometimes her sleep has continued for 
twenty-eight hours successively, either in 
bed or on the ground, with or without co- 
vering. She keeps her eyes mostly closed, 
and when she is alone she cries for three 
hours together, and the next three hours 
she laughs. The Duke de Riva, the Con- 
stitutional Alcalde of Cordova, has taken a 
great deal of trouble to find out the origin 
of this female ; but it has baffled all his in- 
quiries, and he has given them up in de- 
spair. It is supposed she belongs to parents 
not less wild than herself, who are still un- 
di d in the 


PORTUGAL. 

In the sitting of the Cortes, at Lisbon, 
on the 31st December, the reply of the Bri- 
tish Government to a demand made by that 
of Portugal, as to the views entertained by 
our Government with respect to the present 
state of Europe, was read by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. The British note briefly 
and frankly professed that our Government, 
not assuming the right to interfere in the 
internal concerns of an independent nation, 
did not feel that any change of constitution 
in a friendly state could affect the relations 
previously existing between Great Britain 
and that state; and that therefore ** Eng- 
land will feel herself obliged to lend to this 
kingdom all the succour of which it may 
stand in need, as often as its independence 
may be menaced by any other Power, in any 
manner whatever.” ‘This announcement was 
made and received with an exultation which 
will probably find an echo in England. 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 

Accounts are received from Constantinople 
to the 11th December, and intelligence 
from Smyrna to the 2dJanuary. The latter 
states that the corps of 7,000 Turks, which 
had advanced from Larissa to Salonica, with 
the intention of proceeding across the Gulf 
of Corinth, has been obliged to retreat, 
having first committed one of those atroci- 
ties by which this implacable contest is dis- 
tinguished. They set fire to the town as 
soon as they saw themselves menaced by a 
superior force of the Greeks, computed at 


== 
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15,000 men. But it appears that the Greeks 
took revenge on the enemy in his retreat. 

A letter from an officer in the squadron 
acting in the Mediterranean says the 
cause of the Turks in the Morea is very un- 
favourable, all their troops being in the city 
of Corinth, about ninety miles distant from 
us, surrounded by the Greeks, and in the 
greatest distress for provisions, of which 
the Greeks have an abuadant supply. Acts 
of the greatest cruelty are constantly prac- 
tised. Not long since four Greeks had each 
a stake driven thrbugh his body; they lin- 
gered four days! For this, as many Turks 
were instantly served the same. Corinth is 
surrounded by dead bodies, in every state of 
putrefaction, from the one that fell yester- 
day to the first at the commencement of the 
warfare. 

Constantinople, Dec. 10.—The Capitan 
Pacha had much difficulty in escaping from 
Tenedos. He was the first to cry out, sauve 
qui peut! A vessel of the line, having on 
board the staff, the money for the payment 
of the fleet, and a division of troops, blew 
up. From the time this occurred the Greeks 
have been masters of the Archipelago. 

It appears that the Turks are not yet sa- 
tisfied with the sufferings of the poor Beiots. 
Trusting to the promises held out to them, 
and impelled no doubt by their necessities, 
some of the fugitives who escaped the mas- 
sacre returned to their homes, where they 
have fallen the victims to a second outrage. 


AMERICA, WEST INDIES, &e. 

The Message of the America President, 
on openin, ~ Congress, represented the 
finances oF the United States to be in the 
most flourishing condition: after defraying 
all expences, 3,000,000 dollars will remain 
in the Treasury: and the whole receipts for 
the year are estimated at only 23,000,000. 
The manufactures are stated to be recover- 
ing from their depression after the peace ; 
and the military and naval forces of the Re- 
public are represented to be in the best 
state, and efficient for their purposes. 


A Letter, dated Caraccas, Oct. 24, says : 
‘The treaty between Colombia, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres, will have a most 
important effect in Europe. Affairs in this 
quarter are assuming a better aspect; in a 
few months, with energy, the war may be 
terminated.” —Letters dated the 22d of Oc- 
tober state, that for the last day or two a 
very heavy firing had been h in the di- 
rection of the two armies—that of Portugal 
and that of Brazil. It was concluded, there- 
fore, that an engagement had taken place, 
and the coat dae prevailed in conse- 
quence in Bahia, and the inhabitants were 
shipping all their valuables on board the 
vessels in the harbour. His Majesty's ship 
Creole was lying there, and the British in- 
habitants had put their treasures on board, 
under the protection of the captain. 

Domestic 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
HQ 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


According to various accounts, the inter- 
nal trade of the country is very satisfactory. 
The Cotton Wool wrought up in our manu- 
facturing districts in 1822 appears to be 
more by one-fifth than in 1821. Tho Cot- 
ton Spinning Trade was never more brisk 
than it is at present. The Preston Chro- 
nicle says, in this town a new factory began 
operations about a month ago; the larger 
one, which was blown down, will be re-built 
with all expedition, and another is likely to 
be shortly commenced. There are also two 
large factories now filling with machinery at 
the town of Bury, in this county. The 
system of weaving by machinery, in the 
manufacture of strong calicoes, is gaining 
ground fast, and when brought into full 
play must create an immense demand for 
the coarser kind of yarns.” 

The prodigious importance of the Cotton 
trade at Liverpool, may be estimated by the 
following statement : 


Import in 1822. Bags. 
From the United States ......... ...290,883 
From Brazil and Lisbon. ............ 136,167 


From the British Colonies on the 
Spanish Main, West Indies, &c. 14,296 





From the East [ndies.............0++.+ 10,219 
From other Parts. .......... Sint 2,380 
_ 453,945 


Forming an increase over 1821 of above 
40,000 bags, and being nearly seven times 
the collective importation of all the other 
ports of Great Britain, including the me- 
tropolis. The weekly demand, fur home 
consumption only, for the whole country, is 
now estimated at 10,600 bags, of which 
that of Liverpool reaches to 9,000 bags ! 
The quantity of Woollen Cloth manufac- 
tured last year exceeds that of any preced- 
ing year. Of raw Silk, the average annual 
consumption for the last three years has 
been 2,100,000 Ibs. weight; whereas in 
1812 the consumption of the French Silk 
manufactures was only 987,000 lbs. The 
export of Linen from Ireland in 1822 was 
of the value of 3,041,019/. being nearly 
1,000,0001. more than in 1820. In Hard- 
ware and Cutlery we are above the danger 
of rivalry; and though the cessation of the 
war-demand for /Jron has greatly reduced 
the price of the latter article, the export of 
it is increasing. If we advert to the con- 
sumption of articles of necessity and com- 
fort among the people, we shall find a result 
equally satisfactory. Of Malt, it is believed 
that nearly 30,000,000 bushels were used 
last year. Tea, the great luxury of the ma- 
nufacturing population, increases almost 


every quarter. The average of 1820 and 
1821 was 22,461,592 Ibs.; that of 1822 
exceeds 23,000,000:lbs. Of Sugar, im- 
ported in 1822, the value exceeded that of 
the import in 1821 by 200,000/. In To- 
bacco, Snuff, Beer, Candles, Soap, and 
Spirits, the improvement has been progres- 
sive every quarter. But perhaps the most 
gratifying, and certainly one of the most 
surprising proofs of the increasing prospe- 
rity of the lower classes of the people, is 
the fact, that on the 5th of January, 1822, 
there was standing, in the name of the Com- 
missioners, on account of the Saving Banks 
of England only, the prodigious sum of 
Five Millions Eight Hundred and Seventy- 
seven Thousand Pounds, accumulated within 
the short period of four years. 

The inhabitants of the flourishing town 
of Bolton have come to a determination to 
erect a Town-hall ; offices for the transac- 
tion of public business; places for the im- 
ptisonment of offenders; and a house for 
the residence of the deputy constable. The 
site of ground selected for the purpose is in 
St. George’s-street. 

e improvements which have taken 
place in Southampton during the last twelve 
months are surprising. One hundred houses 
have been built, and most of them occupied ; 
all the line of the canal, from Hanover- 
buildings, has been taken in, and converted 
into gardens, houses, or for mercantile pur- 
poses—trees have been planted, to give the 
environs an agreeable shade in summer, and 
we anticipate farther improvements. ‘The 
new lights on the Chamberlayne Pillar are 
now conspicuous at a great distance, and it 
is in contemplation to add another light, to 
make it a more distinguished object. 

Petersfield, which, if it has not been 
going to decay, has experienced no improve- 
ment for some time past, is now, we are 
happy to say, once more rearing its head, 
by the removing of nuisances, the repairing 
of houses, and the building of new ones ; 
and it is confidently anticipated that, whea 
the bridge and causeway between Havant 
and Hayling Island are finished, Petersfield 
will once more become a flourishing town, 
It was formerly a very considerable manu- 
facturing place for woollen cloths, at which 
upwards of one thousand persons were em- 
ployed. It is expected that Hayling Island 
will prove a great source of attraction to 
fashionable company in the ensuing season, 
and great preparations are making for their 
reception. 

As an instance of the improvement in the 
trade of Sheffield, the diminished assess- 
ments in support of the parochial poor, for 
the year 1820, amounted to 37,4671. 7s. 84d. 

while 
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while that for the year just closed was only 
20,141 1. 2s. 

Agricultural Distress—No less than six- 
teen counties have sent requisitions to their 
respective Sheriffs, to appoint county meet- 
ings to consider the causes and remedies of 
agricultural distress. 

Jan.3.—A meeting was held at Norwich, 
which was convened, professedly, ‘for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the pre- 
sent state of agricultural distress, and the 
best means of relieving it.” A series of re- 
solutions, of sufficient strength of tone, and 
of a decidedly anti-ministerial temper, were 
sroposed by Mr. Thurtell, and seconded by 
Mr. Coke, of Holkham; but they were 
promptly put aside, and a petition proposed 
by Mr. Cobbett, recommending, in plain 
terms, the overthrow of the Legislature, and 
the spoliation of the Church, was adopted 
with rapturous acclamation. 

Jan. 17.—A meeting was held at Here- 
ford, to take into consideration the distresses 
of agriculturists. Lord Somers presided 
as Lord Lieutenant. Three petitions were 
offered to the meeting; the first by Mr. 
Patteshall was merely practical, and wholly 
abstracted from political considerations ; the 
second was what might be called a Whig 
petition; it was proposed by Mr. Charlton. 
‘The third was Mr. Cobbett’s Norfolk peti- 
tion. It was moved by its author in person ; 
he was heard with more patience, but he 
spoke with less success, than at Norwich, 
and his petition was rejected with unequivo- 
cal expressions of contempt. Mr. Patteshall 
withdrew his petition, and Mr. Charlton’s 
was carried without opposition. 

Jan. 21.—A meeting of the inhabitants 
of the county of Somerset was held in the 
town of Wells, to take into consideration 
the propriety of petitioning Parliament on 
the subject of agricultural distress. Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, Mr. Dickinson, and a 
number of persons of consideration were 
present. Mr. Hunt, who had previously ad- 
dressed a letter to the inhabitants of the 
county, ames a series of resolutions em- 
bracing Parliamentary Reform, but the She- 
riff, considering that the object of the meet- 
ing was not for Reform, refused to put them. 
Upon an understanding that the High She- 
riff would call a meeting for Reform on the 
Tuesday following, Mr. Hunt abandoned that 
subject, and his other resolutions were car- 
ried. The High Sheriff, however, refused 
to sign them on behalf of the meeting. 

Jan. 22.—A meeting on the subject of 
parliamentary reform was held at York. The 
speakers were Lord Milton and Mr. Petre, 
who declared themselves recent converts to 
the principles of reform; Mr. W. Fawkes, 
who proposed the resolutions; and Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, who opposed the professed 
object of the meeting. Mr. Fawkes’s reso- 
lutions, and a petition grounded on them, 
were carried. 
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Fontuttt Aspey.— Mr. Farquhar has 
been residing at the Abbey ever since Octo- 
ber, and has at length finally arranged as to 
the portion of the furniture and books he 
intends to retain, and the other portion he 
has conceded to Mr. Beckford, either agree- 
ably to the original contract or in conse- 
quence of subsequent purchase by Mr. Beck- 
ford. Several of the cabinet pictures which 
were in the Catalogue last year are included 
in the re-purchase. Much time and very 
serious contention has arisen in the division 
of the books and prints. One third of each 
Mr. Beckford retains. This gentleman's 
umpire was Mr. Clarke, bookseller, Bond- 
street, assisted by Chevalier Franchi, Mr. 
Beckford’s secretary. Mr. Farquhar em- 
ployed Mr. Lawford, bookseller in Saville- 
passage, as his agent. Mr. Beckford is him- 
self at Bath, and has not been at the Abbey 
these four months. Mr. Farquhar has re- 
solved to bring the whole of the furniture to 
sale in August next, previous to which the 
Abbey and effects will be shown by tickets 
as before, but upon a more extended scale 
and with far less reserve. Eight or ten rooms 
at the Abbey, which were occupied as the. 
private apartments of Mr. Beckford, and 
which are fitted up with superb and costly 
furniture, and the most rare and valuable 
books and prints, were not shewn to the 
publick. e whole suite, however, will be 
open in the spring, and there will be no re- 
serve on any article whatever. The purch 
money is not yet paid, in consequence of the 
delay which has unavoidably arisen in per- 
fecting the title, which, of course, includes 
the houses and lands in Hindon and the 
neighbourhood, together with a moiety of 
the representation of the Borough. Cheva- 
lier Franchi still retains possession. The 
books and prints are not to be sold at present. 


— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 

Drury Lane Tueatre. 

Jan. 4. A new two-act Comedy was in- 
troduced under the title of Simpson and Co. 
It is one of the most amusing and best drawn 
comic sketches that has been produced for 
some time—a real broad Comedy in miniature. 

Jan. 14. A new Drama, in three acts, 
under the title Augusta, or the Blind Girl. 
It is evidently of foreign extraction. The 
story is romantic, and yet does not belong to 
the class of melo-drama. The piece was not 
very favourably received, as it was too defi- 
cient in incident. 








Kino’s THeatre. 

Jan. 14. This theatre was opened for the 
season, on Saturday the 11th inst.; and 
this evening a ballet, called L’Offrande aur 
Graces, was produced for the first time. 
The grouping of the corps de ballet reflected 
considerable credit on the new ballet-master, 
M, St. Aumer. 

Lonpon 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


We experience considerable satisfaction in 


laying before our readers the following 
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of Great Britain in the years and quarters 
ended 5th January 1822, and 5th January 
1823, showing the increase or decrease on 

















Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue each head thereof. 
Years ended Jan. 5th I D. 
1822. 1823. ncrease. ecrease. 
A y A y a Z£. 
CRRUIA ccececnqesenesonss 9,135,102] 9,386,111 251,019 
I cchdinatimanenanneetn 26,546,415] 25,747,441]....ccccesseees 798,974 
Stamps ..ceccrrreceveseee 6,108,640] 6,208,552 99,912 
a ae 1,318,000} 1,359,000 41,000 
Assessed Taxes .........+ 6,256,811] 5,798,805]..0....cececees 458,006 
Eg ae 1,263,274] 1,224,534]........ecccees 38,723 
Miscellaneous .......... 303,463 398,534 95,071 
Total | 50,931,705' 50,122,296 486,992] 1,295,703 
Deduct Increase...... }.++..eceseceses 486,992 
Decrease on the Year |......... nenens 808,711 


When the vast reduction of taxes in the 
year just terminated is taken into the ac- 
count, it is truly surprising to see how 
nearly the whole produce of that year ap- 
proaches to the produce of the preceding; 
‘and if the separate items of taxation existing 
in both years were alone compared, the 
result would be an increase in the year 1822 
of nearly a million. It is to be observed, 
that this result indicates a transfer of the 
burthen of taxation from that part of the 
community which is least able to bear it, 
to a class which is more capable of sustain- 
ing the burthen. It proves, that if the 
agriculturist is unfortunately depressed, the 
manufacturing population are undoubtedly 
prosperous. e consumption of exciseable 
articles must have been very greatly increas- 
ed indeed, when, notwithstanding the re- 
duction of the duty on Malt (so large an 
item in the account), the whole decrease 
in the produce of the Excise for the Quar- 
ter just terminated, was only 98,8811. The 
main diminution of the Quarter was in the 
Assessed Taxes, a circumstance naturally to 
be expected from a variety of causes at pre- 
aent in operation. 

We have the satisfaction to state, that the 
concerns of the Regent’s Canal continue to 
improve in a degree that must be highly 
gratifying to its proprietors ; the tonnage for 
the past year amounting to upwards of 
266,000 tons, being an increase of nearly 
110,000 tons beyond the tonnage of the 
year preceding. 

Wednesday, Jan. 15. 

Interment of a Lascar.—As the generality 
of our readers may not be acquainted with 
the ceremony observed in performing the 
burial rites of this description of foreigners, 
we subjoin the following which took place 
jo Britton’s burial-ground, Church-lane, 











Whitechapel, in presence, notwithstanding 
the roughness of the weather, of an immense 
concourse of persons, whose curiosity led 
them to the place. The remains of the de- 
ceased (a man) were wrapped in a sheet, and 
deposited in a plain wooden shell painted 
black, and was carried, with the lid loose 
upon it, in a blanket, by four of his country- 
men, and followed close in the rear by seve- 
ral others from the Lascar Barracks, Can- 
non-street-road, St, George’s-in-the-East, 
to the place of interment, where it arrived 
about eleven o’clock. On approaching the 
grave, which was about five feet deep, they 
laid down the coffin, and having formed 
themselves in a circle round it, took off the 
lid, uncovered the corpse, and having 
sprinkled several handsful of fine earth 
over its face, replaced the lid, and fast- 
ened it down by means of three common 
nails only. They then took the blanket 
from about the coffin, and let the latter 
gently into the grave, which they instantly 
commenced filling with the clay, some by 
means of shovels, and others with their 
hands, for they would not allow a grave dig- 
ger to take any part in the transaction. The 
grave being smothered in, they sprinkled 
water over it from an earthern vessel, and 
burying a shovel at the feet of the corpse, 
spilled down by it what remained of the 
water. A handkerchief was then spread at 
the head of the grave, and on that was 
placed a paper, containing sbout half a 
pound of moist sugar, and several apples cut 
into square pieces. Over this con all 
stood, and muttered some words, as if by way 
of prayer, and thus the ceremony ended 
without the attendance of a clergyman of 
apy persuasion whatever. They sit up in 
their turns, two at a time, provided with 
lights, and implements of defence, for seve- 


ral nights. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
e a 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 

War-office, Jan. 3. 77th Reg. Foot: 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Murdock Hugh Maclaine, 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Bromhead ; Captain 
George-Parish Bradshaw to be Major, vice 
Maclaine. 

The Gazette of Jan. 7, contains the cere- 
monial of the Investiture of Maj.-Gen. Sir 
T. Pritzler with the ensigus of a Knight 
Commander of the Bath. 

War-office, Jan. 10. Royal Reg. of Horse 
Guards: Lieut. F. W.C. Smith to be Capt. 
vice Jebb, who retires. 





Navat Promotions. 

To the Rank of Post- Captain.— Captains 
Lord Henry Thynne, Hon. Frederick Spen- 
cer, Archibald M‘Lean, John Theed, James 
H. Plumridge, Charles Nelson, George Ty- 
ler, and John Francklyn. 

To the Rank of Commander.—Lieutenants 
T. Bourchier, J. Lowry, D. J. Woodriff, 
Edwin L. Rich, A. Kennedy (B), E. M. 
Harrington, C. Hope, H. R. Moorsom, W. 
Moriarty, and R. Chamberlayne. 





Eccresiasticat PrereRMeNTs. 

Rev. Reginald Heber, M. A. to the Bishop- 
ric of Calcutta. 

Rev. George-Lewes Benson, Vicar-Choral 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Barrow, Lopham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Boyle, Wereham and Wretton Per- 
petual Curacies, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. P. Car,cnter, Cleder V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. W. Darby, Wicklewood V. Norfolk. 


Rev. R. Davies, Stanton R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. G. Gunning, Deeping R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Patrick Keith, Ruckinge R. Kent. 

Rev. Mr. Latey, Doynton R. Gloucester- 
shire 

Rev. J. Mayo, Avebury V. Wilts. [Being 
the fourch Incumbent in that benefice 
in continued succession from father to son 
since 1711.) 

Rev. J. S. Phillott, Farmborough R. Somert- 
setshire. 

Rev. J. Pratt, Fordham C. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Relph, Exford R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Stacey, Boath V. co. Glamorgan. 

Rev. G. Trevelyan, jun. M. A. Milverton 
Prima V. with the chapel of Longford 
Budville annexed, co. Somerset. 





DisPensaTIon. 
Rev. G. Osborne, to hold the Rectory of 
Haselbeach, co. Northampton, with his 
Rectory of Stainby cum Gunby, co. Line. 





Civit PrererMents. 

Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in University of St. Andrew's. 

P. Mason, esq. B. A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Master in the Royal Naval 
College, Gosport. 

Rev. Ralph Lyon, A. M. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Head Master of Sherborne 
School. 

Memper Returnev TO PARLIAMENT. 

Borough of Wilton. Edward Baker, esq. vice 
Sheldon, dec. 


—-@—— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Badminton, Lady Elizabeth 
O’Brien, dav. of Duke of Beaufort, a son 
and heir.—The wife of Captain Stanhope, 
of Badcock, and Bellevue Lodge, Richmond, 
a dau. — Hon. Mrs. J. T. Leslie Melville, of 
Wimpole-street, a dau. 

Dec.25. At Holkham, Lady Anne Coke, 
wife of W. Coke, esq. M. P. a son and heir. 

Dec. 30. At Winchester, the lady of Sir 
H. Rivers, bart. a son. — The wife of J. A. 
Hodson, M. P. a dau. 


Jan. 2. At Winchester College, the lady 
of Rev. David Williams, a dau. 

Jan.4. At Foot’s-cray cottage, Mrs. 
Coryton, a dau. 

Jan. 5. At Routh, the wife of Rev. J. 
Lister Hutchinson, a son.— At Shamrock 
Lodge, Belfast, Mrs. Wm. Boyd, jun. a son. 

Jan. 11. Mrs. E. Bush, of Trowbridge, 
a son. 

Jan. 22. In Grosvenor-place, the Count- 
ess of Uxbridge, a dau. 


—_o— 
MARRIAGES. 


July 18, 1822. At Bombay, Lieut. Geo. 
Frankland, son of Rey. R. Frankland, Ca- 
non of Wells, to Anne, dau. of late Thos. 
Mason, esq. of John-st. Bedford-row. 

Lately. At Madras, Anstruther Cheape, 

Gent. Mac. January, 1823. 


1] 


esq: of the Civil service, to Caroline-Matil- 
da, 2d dau. of Dan. Neale, esq. of the Su- 

preme Court. 
Dec. 16. At Dublin, Richard Heywood, 
esq. banker, of Manchester, to Jane Ma- 
gees 




















$2 Marriages. (Jan. 


gee, 2d dau. of Archbishop of Dublin. 
17. John Ffolliott, of Hollybrook, co. 
Sligo, esq. and of Lickhill House, co. Worces- 
ter, to Maria, dau. of late H. R. Stepney, of 
Durrow, King’s County, esq. 23. W. 
Felix Riley, esq. of Forest Hill, near Wind- 
sor, to Mary-Sophia-Harcourt, dau. of J. 
Ramsbottom, esq. M.P. for Windsor. 
26. Thos. Arthur Stone, esq. of Argyll- 
street, to Frances-Maria, dau. of Rev. R. 
Gream, of Richmoad.——John Harding, 
esq. to Frances, relict of W. H. Russell, 
esq. of Powick Court, Worcestershire, and 
dau. of G. Thornhill, esq. of Diddington, 
Hunts. Lieut.-col. Cassidy to Miss Troy, 
of Wells. At Edinburgh, Rev. John, son 
of James Hunter, esq. of Holloway, to 
Douglas, dau. of late R. Richardson, esq. of 
Perth. Rev. J. Allen, Master of Il- 
minster School, to Rosa, dau. of late Mr. 
J. Clark, of Chelmsford. 31. Dr. Ash- 
urst Turner Gilbert, Principal of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, to Mary-Anne, only dau. 
of Rev. R. Wintle, of Culham. 

Lately. Rev. Robert Aitcheson, of Over 
Cottage, Downend, to Eleanor, dau. of Rev. 
J. Biggs, of Devizes. Rev. Francis Kil- 
vert, of Bath, to Miss De Chievre, of Clap- 
ham. Rev. H. Rule Sarel, Rector of 
Baleomhe, Sussex, to Janet, dau. of late 
Rich. Booth, esq. of Glendon Hall—— 
Henry, eldest son of Hon. and Rev. the 
Champion Dymoke, of Scrivelsby Court, to 
Emma, dau. of W. Pearce, esq. of Billing- 
ford, Norfolk. Frederic Lewis Brown, 
esq. of Carmarthen, to Eliza, dau. of J. Wit- 
worth, esq—John Roberts, esq. of De- 
nant, Pembrokeshire, to Catherine, dau. of 
Mrs. Reynolds, of Carmarthen.——Mr. Ed- 
mund Timothy, of Cambridge Heath, to 
Miss Anne om, of Guildford. Sir 
Christopher-Sydney Smith, bart. of Eardis- 
ton, to Mary, dau. of late Rev. R. Foley, 
Rector of Oldswinford. Hon. Maj.-gen. 
Fermor, brother of Earl of Pomfret, to eldest 
dau. of Sir R. Borough, bart. and niece to 
Viscount Lake. P. J. Archdeacon, esq. 
of London, to Miss S. Cuddon, of Layham. 
Rev. Mr. Peach, to M. A. dau. of Rev. 
W. Pochin, of Morcott. Rev. J. Sibree, 
to Charlotte, dau. of Mr. John Guest, of 
Weather-oak-hill, Coventry. Wm. Ab- 
bott, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to Miss 
Emma Ingpen, of Mornington-place. 
Rev. P. H. son of Rev. J. Wilton, of Upper 
Bedford-place, London, to Jane, dau. of 
George King, esq. of Bristol. Rev. W. 
Johnson, Rector of St. Clement’s, East 
Cheap, to Mary, dau. of Rob. Tabrum, esq. 
of Clapton ov At Boston, Rev. 
Rich. Conington, to Jane, dau. of late F. 
Thirkhill, esq. Roger Watkins, esq. of 
Darcy Hall, Essex, to Miss Mary-Anne 
Morris, of Blaenant, Breconshire——John 
Gillett, esq. of London, to Maria, dau. of 
Mr. Mark Bullen, of Cambridge. 






























































Jan. 1, 1823. Mr. Charles Hedgeland, 
architect, of Exeter, to Miss White, of Sil- 
verton. H. J. Montefiore, esq. of Ken- 
nington, to Sarah, dau. of D. Mocatta, esq. 
of Woburn-place. Thos. Baker, esq. of 
Ditton-place, Kent, to Anne-Everist, dau. 
of W. Camfield, esq. of Groombridge. 
Edward, son of E. Everard, esq. of Middle- 
ton-house, Norfolk, to Anna-Theodora, dau. 
of St. Andrew St. John, esq. of Gayton 
Hall. At Durham, Charles Andrews, 
esq. 13th Light Drag. to Eliz. Anne, dau. 
of W. Cooke, M.D. Wm. Henry Hey- 
sham, son of R. T. Heysham, esq. of Hin- 
ton-house, to Esther, dau. of A. Nunez, 
esq. of Belmont Park, both co. Hants. 
Rev. T. Blythe, of Knowle Lodge, near 
Warwick, to eldest dau. of late Dr. Ellis, 
Rector of Leadenham, Lincolnshire. 2. 
John Lainson, esq. of Bread-street, Lon- 
don, to dau. of T. B. Barrow, esq. of Forton 
Lodge, Hants. Capt. Bryant, Judge Ad- 
vocate General of Bengal, to Mary-Anna, 
dau. of late H. Churchill, esq. of Gace 
ter-place ; and Major John Craigie, De- 
puty Secretary to Bengal Government, to 

imily, her sister—-—6. Rev. H. Lacey, of 
Plaistow, to Sophia, dau. of late J. Suig, 
esq. of Bridgnorth. 7. Lieut. H. I. C. 
Mimardiere, of 15th Reg. of Madras Native 
Infantry, to Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of Dr. 
Harcourt, of Kingston, Surrey. Robt. 
Dugdale, esq. Solicitor of Wareham, to Su- 
sannah, dau. of late Tim. Chinchen, esq. of 
Swanage. 9. J. G. Crabbe, esq. of Shed- 
field, to Elizabeth, 4th dau. of late R. Wel- 
land, of Lympstone.——Rev. T. H. Wal- 
pole, of Sutton Valence, Kent, to Sarah, 
dau. of Capt. W. A. Meriton, of Peckham, 
Surrey——John Ward, esq. of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Anne, dau. of Sam. 
Merriman, M.D. of Brook-street ——C.W. 
Phillips, esq. of Sutton, to Sarah, dau. of 
late W. A. amison, esq. of Newington, Sur- 
rey. 10. At Trowbridge, Thos. Tim- 
brell, esq. to Louisa, dau. of W. Webber, 
esq. Rev. John-Addison Coombs, of 
Manchester, to Eliza, dau. of T. Wilson, 
esq. of Highbury-place. 11. S.P. Pratt, 
esq. late of Tottenham, to S. M. dau. of 
W. Hodgson, esq. of Upper Bedford-place.— 
13. AtCheltenham, Capt. Budgen, of the Rifle 
Brigade, eldest son of Thomas Budgen, esq. 
of Holmsdale House, Nutfield, Surrey, to 
Wilhelmina-Caroline, dau. of Mrs. Moore, 
of Twickenham, and granddau. to the late 
Sir Stephen Janssen, bart. Charles, son 
of Thos. Penfold, esq. to Catharine-Mary, 
only dau. of late Benj. Chrees, esq. both of 
Croydon. 14. At Wybunbury, co. Ches- 


















































ter, James Sparke, esq. Surgeon at New- 

castle-under-line, to Mary, only dau. of 

John Twemlow, esq. of Hatherton.—-16. At 

Hampstead, Thos. Beckwith, esq. of Bed- 

ford-place, to Eliz.- phi 2d dau. of late 
Spottiswoode. 

OBI- 


J. Spottiswoode, esq. o 
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Marquess OF DROGHEDA. 

Dec. 22. In Dublin, aged 92, Charles 
Moore, Marquess and Earl of Drogheda, 
Viscount Moore, Baron of Mellefont in 
Ireland, Baron Moore of Moore Place, 
co. Kent, K. P. Governor of Meath, and 
of King’s and Queen’s Counties, a Field 
Marshal in the Army, Col. of the 18th 
reg. of Hussars, and Constable of Mary- 
borough Castle. This venerable Noble- 
man was born June 29, 1730 ; succeeded 
his father as sixth Earl and eighth Vis- 
count, Oct. 28, 1758, at which time his 
father, together with his brother, the Hon. 
and Rev. Edw. Loftus Moore, were lost 
at sea, in their passage to Dublin; and 
Feb. 15, 1766, married Anne Seymour, 
eldest daughter of Francis Ist Marquess 
of Hertford, K.G.; and by her (who 
died Nov. 4, 1787) bad issue, 1. Charles, 
born Aug. 23, 1770. 2. Lord Henry 
(Joint Muster Master General in Ireland), 
3. Isabella, died 1787. 4. Elizabeth- 
Emily, Countess of Westmeath. 5. Mary, 
married Alexander Stewart, Esq. uncle 
to the present Marquis of Londonderry. 
6. Gertrude. 7. Alice, died 1789. 8. 
Anne, died 1788. 9. Frances, wife of 
Rt. Hon. J. Ormsby Vandeleur. 

In 1762 he obtained the 18th reg. of 
Light Dragoons, of which he remained 
Colonel until their late disbandment. 
He was one of the original Knights of 
St. Patrick in 1783, and in 1791 was 
created Marquess of Drogheda. Having 
been Muster Master General, and Mas- 
ter of the Ordnance, he was, in 1797, ap- 
pointed Joint Post-Master-General of 
Ireland ; and Jan. 17, 1801, was created 
an English Peer, by the title of Baron 
Moore, of Moore Place, co. Kent. His 
Lerdship is succeeded by his eldest son 
Charles, who not being in sound health, 
the management of the estates devolves 
on Lord Henry Moore. 

The remains of this venerable Noble- 
man, on the 3rd January following, ar- 
rived in Drogheda, in a hearse splen- 
didly decorated, and drawn by eight 
horses. A number of carriages followed, 
in which were the mourners, the bearers, 
and the domestics of the deceased. The 
funeral procession was met at the en- 
trance of the town by the Mayor and a 
numerous assemblage of the Corpora- 
tion, in their robes, who attended to 
pay their last tribute of respect to the 
departed Nobleman, who was the oldest 
freeman of their body; and, in com- 
pliance with his Lordship’s will, the 
members who attended were provided 
with scarfs and hatbands. Almust all 


the Clergymen of the town and the im- 
mediate vicinity attended in their gowns, 
The procession moved to St. Peter's 
Chureb. The chief mourner was Lord 
Henry Moore, second son of the de- 
ceased. The other mourners were, the 
Rev. Henry Maore, Ponsonby Moore, 
Esq. R. Moore, Esq. and the Rev. C. 
Moore. The Bearers were, Sir Henry 
Meredyth, Bart.; B. T. Balfour, Esq. ; 
the Mayor, the Recorder, Major Chesbire, 
Ralph Smyth, Esq. Dominick O'Reilly, 
Esq. and the Rev. J. Bagot. 

The Duke of Gordon, and Earls of 
Carlisle and Fitzwilliam, are now the 
only survivors who were in possession of 
their titles at the accession of Geo. III. 





Countess OF MACCLESFIELD, 

Jan. 1. At Shirburn Castle, co. Oxon, 
aged 62, the Rt. Hon. Mary Frances, 
Countess of Macclesfield, wife of the 
Rt. Hon. George fourth Earl of Maccles- 
field, LL. D. and F.R.S. Captain of 
his Majesty’s Yeomen of the Guard, and 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Oxford. 

Her Ladyship was dau. and co-heiress of 
the Rev. Thomas Drake, D. D. many years 
Rector of Amersham, co. Bucks; and 
married, May 25, 1780, to the present 
Earl, then Viscount Parker, and has left 
an only daughter Maria, married Nov. 
13, 1802, to Thomas Lord Binning, only 
child of Charles 8th Earl of Haddington, 

Her Ladyship had issue, two children ; 
one son, who died young; and one 
daughter, the present Lady Binning. 

Her Ladyship’s remains had sepulture 
in the family cemetery at Shirburn, on 
Monday the 13th January. 





Lavy BLantyre. 

Dec. 29. At Lennox Love, the Rt. 
Hon. Catharine Stewart, Dowager Lady 
Blantyre, widow of Alexander, 10th 
Lord, and mother of Robert-Walter, 
present and 11th Lord Blantyre. Her 
Ladyship was daughter of Patrick Lind- 
say, of Eaglescairney, esq. by Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Halli- 
burton, of Eaglescairnie, an ancient 
branch of the noble family of Hallibur- 
ton, Lords of Dirleton, She was mar- 
ried to the late Lord in 1773; and by 
whom, who died in 1783, she had issue, 
1. The present Lord. 2. Patrick, Lieut.- 
Col. 19th foot. 3. William, Maj. Ist 
reg. foot guards, severely wounded at 
the battle of Waterloo. 4. Chariles- 
Francis, Barrister-at-Law. 5. Margaret, 
wife of Rev. Andrew Stewart, Minister 
of Bolton, 


Hon. 
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Hon. Joun Ropney. 

Jan. 4, At Cheltenham, aged 24, the 
Hon. John Rodney, youngest son of the 
late Rt. Hon. Lord Rodney, and brother 
to the present Lord. He was born March 
26, 1798. 

By his demise every member of kis 
noble family bas been plunged into the 
deepest affliction ; for he inherited all 
the amiabilities of his lamented sire, 
and possessed, in an eminent degree, 
every virtue that could adorn a Christian. 
He was as beloved as he is now deeply 
deplored ; and every.one who knew him 
will ever cherish his memory with re- 
spect, and shed a tear on his being called 
so early to a celestial life. His remains 
were deposited in the family mausuleum 
at Old Alresford, with all the pageantry 
due to his distinguished rank. 





Sir Henry Mannix, Bart. 

Lately. At Eastwood, Pembrokeshire, 
aged 83, Sir Henry Mannix, Bart. of 
Richmont, co. Cork, This highly re- 
spectable gentleman was born at Cork 
in the year 1740, and descended from a 
family celebrated, during a long period, 
for loyalty and attachment to the best 
interests of their country. At the fer- 
ment produced by the American war, 
the voice of his native County called him 
to the command of the Glansman Ca- 
valry, a corps which, under his able 
superintendance, was soon famed for 
discipline and propriety of conduct. As 
a Magistrate, he was a most useful mem- 
ber of society—few bave been more ac- 
tive, ur possessed more zeal and talent. 
His ability attracted the attention of his 
Grace the Duke of Rutland, during 
whose Vice-Royalty, Sept. 4, 1787, the 
dignity of Baronet was conferred upon 
him. When that terrible crisis, the 
French Revolution, threatened to over- 
whelm the Throne and the Altar, bis 
personal courage and military science 
were the theme of universal praise. 

The latter period of his life was passed 
in dignified retirement and the exercise 
of the best virtues of a country gentle- 
man; many wiil long have occasion to 
regret the friendly hospitality with 
which they were received at his mansion. 
His loss will ever be most severely felt 
by bis afflicted relatives, and those who 
were honoured with his friendship aud 
acquaintance, 





Don Francisco ANTONIO ZEA. 
Now, 28. At York House, Bath, aged 
51, Don Francisco Antonio Zea, the 
Columbian Ambassador, He had the 
satisfaction, in his last moments, of 
having with him his family (from whom 
many years of his life he bad been ne- 


cessarily separated), Madame and Miss 
Zea baving arrived a few weeks since 
from Paris to joinhim. He was a native 
of the province of Antioquia, in New 
Granada, now part of the Republic of 
Columbia, Great part of his life had 
pore spentin Europe. Under the former 

overnment of Spain, and previous to 
the revolution breaking out in South 
America, he held at different times se- 
veral offices under the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The revolution in his own coun- 
try drew him to the side of Bolivar, 
whose constant companion and assistant 
in the great work of liberating his coun- 
try he was for many years, until his 
mission to Europe in 1820. At the time 
of his quitting Columbia he was Vice- 
President of the Republic, and he had 
the satisfaction, befure taking his de- 
parture, of presenting to the Congress 
the project of the constitution of bis 
country, which'was afterwards adopted 
in all its leading particulars, M. Zea 
was a man of considerable talent, and 
of scientific and literary attainments, 
His remains were interred in the Abbey 
Church, having been previously taken 
to the Roman Catholic Chapel, where 
high mass was celebrated. 





Dr. Epwarp ALEXANDER, 

Nov. 27. Edward Alexander, M. D. 
of Danett’s Hall, near Leicester, after a 
series of intense and protracted suffer- 
ings, which were borne with exemplary 
fortitude and resignation. 

As the particulars of his distressing 
case cannot properly be detailed here, it 
will be sufficient to remark, that his 
disorder, which had long been making 
insidious approaches, first manifested 
itself in June 1810, and soon began to 
wear a formidable aspect. A state of 
peculiarly painful and complicated dis- 
ease gradually ensued, clouded all the 
bright prospects which his successful 
medical career bad opened to his view, 
aud compelled bim to relinquish the 
practical part of an occupation to which 
he was exceedingly devoted and admira- 
bly adapted. The few intervals Dr. A. 
was permitted to enjoy of comparative 
ease from agonizing pain, were usually 
passed in reading, meditation, and do- 
mestiec society. Theology and medicine 
were the subjects to which he princi- 
pally directed his attention. Op these 

e had, for many years, read much, and 
thought still more. 

His purity of character from early 
life, his extraordinary moral worth, as 
well as knowledge and skill in his na 
fession, have rarely been equalled. Nor 
was his ardent and vigorous mind satis- 
fied with the exercise of his medical 

functions 
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functions only : rising above every selfish 
consideration, he carried into bis prac- 
tice the most exalted christian virtues. 
He was not merely tle able physician, 
but the sympathizing friend and com- 
forter of his patients; he listened to 
their wants and sorrows, was prompt 
to aid them by bis advice, to pour in the 
balm of consolation, or to relieve their 
necessities, as their respective situations 
and circumstances might require. In 
the performance of his professional du- 
ties he was strictly conscientious. No 
“ respect of persons’ did he shew; the 
rich and the poor partook impartially of 
bis care and assiduity. To the latter 
his services were gratuitous; and like- 
wise, in a considerable degree, to others, 
who could not, without difficulty, afford 
to make him a suitable remuneration, 
His bountiful hand was ever open to 
the claims of the indigent and tbe op- 
pressed ; and in all the relations of life, 
the same ardour, the same uprightness 
and integrity, the same unwearied ac- 
tivity, distinguished his conduct. A re- 
markable sweetness of disposition, and 
strong intellectual powers, were in him 
combined with uncommon * singleness 
of heart.” His ruling principle was love 
to God, displayed in a warm and disin- 
terested love of man, wholly free frum 
party spirit and narrow distinctions, 
Devotion was his delight, studying the 
Scriptures bis dearest employment, and 
his hope rested on the mercies of God in 
Christ. Perbaps Dr. A. did not entirely 
agree with any denomination of Chris- 
tians; but serious reflection, and patient 
investigation, led bim to a convic- 
tion of the truth of the leading tenets 
of Unitarianism; and from the time of 
his settling in the vicinity of Leicester, 
he joined the congregation assembling 
at the ** Great Meeting” in that town. 
In politics he embraced the liberal side 
of the question, and was always the 
firm and strenuous advocate of civil and 
religious freedom. ‘“ Every project for 
the benefit of his country, and the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, liberty, and 
truth, obtained bis zealous support *.’’ 

His judgment of those who differed 
from him was uniformly candid and 
generous; and never did he retain the 
slightest malevolent or unkind senti- 
ment against persons from whom he 
had experienced undeserved or injurious 
treatment. 

The subject of this brief imperfect 
outline was the younger son of the late 
John Alexander, M. D. of Halifax, was 
born Noy. 25, 1767, and received his 


* See Leicester Chronicle, Nov. 30. 





classical education at Hipperholm school, 
which then was, and still is, under the 
superintendance of the Rev. Richard 
Hudson, who for more than half a cen- 
tury has officiated as afternoon lecturer 
at the parish church in Halifax. 

Dr. A. possessed the advantage of 
being well initiated in the various 
branches of bis profession during his 
early youth. At the usual period, be 
went to London to pursue his anatomical 
studies, and there became a pupil of 
Sir William Blizard. Having aceom- 
plished his object in the metropolis, he 
repaired to Edinburgh, and finally took 
his degree at Leyden, with the highest 
honour, in October 1791. 

In the year 1793 be married his first 
cousin Ellen, the eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of the late Samuel Water- 
house, Esq. of Halifax, one of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the West Riding of 
the eounty of York, and a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the same district. 

Dr, A. fixed at Stafford, and was di- 
rectly appointed physician to the county 
infirmary. He removed into the neigh- 
beurhood of Leicester Oct. 1797, where 
he continued to reside till his deeply 
lamented death, All who knew him 
must regret him, and to his immediate 
friends his loss is irreparable. 





Dr. Joun Armin, 

John Aikin, M.D. &c. (whose death was 
noticed ip our last vol. p. 572), was born 
Jan, 15, 1747, at Kibworth in Leicester. 
shire, being the younger child and only 
son of T. Aikin, D. D. a dissenting minis- 
ter, and the master of a respectable and 
well frequented buarding-school. Till his 
eleventh year, he received a domestic 
education, but at that time, bis father 
being appointed theological tutor in the 
dissenters’ academy at Warrington in 
Lancashire, he was admitted to the be. 
nefits of the more extended plan of in- 
struction opened by that institution, In 
the autumn of his 14th year, having made 
ehoice of medicine as a profession, he 
was apprenticed to Maxwell Garthshore, 
at that time surgeon and apothecary at 
Uppingham in Rutlandsbire, but who 
afterwards graduated and settled in Lon- 
don. The three years that he continued 
at Uppingham were occupied in profes- 
sional studies, and apparently with mure 
than usual success, since, before their 
eonelusion, he was intrusted with the 
eare of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Pulteney’s 
business at Leicester, during the absence 
of that gentleman for a space of two or 
three mouths. 

In November 1761 he became a stu- 
dent at the University of Edinburgh, 

where 
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where he spent two winters and the in- 
tervening summer; but having at that 
time no intention of graduating, he re- 
turned to England in May 1766, and in 
September of the same year became a 
pupil of Mr. C. White, of Manchester, 
at that time rapidly rising to the highest 
rank as an operating surgeon. With 
Mr. White he continued for three entire 
years, advancing in professional know- 
ledge and skill, andin the esteem and 
confidence of his master, as may be in- 
ferred from an essay on the ligature of 
arteries, written by him at that time, 
and published by Mr. White in his work 
entitled ‘* Cases in Surgery.” 

After leaving Manchester be went to 
London, and employed the winter of 
1769-70 in attending the lectures of Dr. 
Hunter. 

His professional education being now 
completed, he settled in Chester as a 
surgeon, but remained in that city little 
more than a year, being induced to re- 
move in Nov. 1771 to Warrington, where 
his parents continued to reside, and 
where his prospects of success were less 
obstructed by competition. Here he 
continued till 1784, and here all his 
children were born, his marriage having 
taken place the year after his removal. 

His first work, entitled ‘* Observations 
on the external use of preparations of 
Lead, &c.’’ was published at Chester; 
and this was succeeded, during his re- 
sidence at Warrington, by three other 
professional works, viz. “* Thoughts on 
Hospitals ;” “* Biographical Memoirs of 
Medicine in Great Britain to the time of 
Harvey :” anda very enlarged edition of 
“* Lewis’s Materia Medica.” His ap- 
pointment as lecturer on chemistry and 
physiology at the Academy, induced him 
to print a “‘ Sketch of the Animal Eco- 
nomy,” and “ Heads of Chemistry,” for 
the use of his classes; and a translation 
of ** Beaumé’s Manual of Chemistry.”’ 
The intervals of his professional labours 
were assiduously devoted to elegant lite- 
rature and to Natural History, sources 
to bim at all times of exquisite delight, 
and in after years beguiling the languor 
of sickness, and soothing many an hour 
of anxiety. The “ Essays on Song- 
writing ;” ‘* Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Prose,” consisting of the joint contri- 
butions of his sister, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
himself ; “ An Essay on the Application 
of Natural History to Poetry; “ An 
Essay on the Plan and Character of 
Thomson’s Seasons ;” and “ The Ca- 
lendar of Nature ;” were all published 
during this period, and evince at the 
same time the elegance of his taste, and 
the activity of his mind. His correct 
knowledge also of the Latin language 
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was shewn in his translation of Tacitus’s 
treatise on the manners of the Germans, 
and his Life of Agricola, being specimens 
of a projected translation of the entire 
works of that historian, which was after- 
wards abandoned, to the loss probably of 
the English scholar, from the circum- 
stance of Mr. Murphy being engaged in 
a similar undertaking. It was at War- 
rington also that his most valued friend- 
ships were formed or consolidated; with 
Dr. Priestley, Dr. Enfield, Mr. Wakefield, 
and the Rev. G. Walker, their common 
connexion with the Academy first brought 
him acquainted, while the easy distance 
between Warrington and Manchester al- 
lowed him occasional opportunities of 
supporting the friendships previously 
formed by him with Mr. White, Dr. Per- 
cival, Mr. Henry, and other residents of 
that town. His acquaintance at Liver- 
pool included Dr. Currie, Mr. Rathbone, 
Mr. Roscoe, the Rev. J. Yates, and many 
other cultivated and estimable cha- 
racters ; and his excellent and confiden- 
tial friend Dr. Haygarth, one of the few 
who survive him, at that time resided at 
Chester, and professional or other inci- 
dents now and then brought about a 
meeting. 

The dissolution of the Academy, which 
took place not long after the death of 
his father in 1780, and the inadequate 
encouragement offered to the practice of 
surgery as distinct from pharmacy, de- 
termined him to take a pbysician’s de- 
gree: for this purpose, in the summer of 
1784, he proceeded to Leyden, and there 
graduated ; his former residence at Edin- 
burgh during two sessions being not suf- 
ficient to entitle him to an examination 
for a degree. On his return from the 
Continent he removed with his family to 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, and early in the 
succeeding year took up his residence: in 
London. Scareely, however, had he 
settled himself in his new situation, be- 
fore he received an invitation from the 
inhabitants of Yarmouth and its vicinity 
to resume his professional duiies at that 
place. Although his stay there had lit- 
tle exceeded a year in duration, yet such 
had been the effect produced by the few 
opportunities afforded him of exercising 
his professional skill, combined with his 
scientific and literary acquirements, and 
his amiable and cultivated manners, that 
the invitation was quite unanimous. He 
accordingly returned to Yarmouth, not 
more than two months after he had 
quitted it, well pleased in baving been 
spared the anxious uncertainty of an 
attempt to establish himself in the me- 
tropolis. The three principal bodies of 
men in Yarmouth and its vicinity at that 
time, were the Corporation, the Dis- 
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senters, and the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church ; the two former, inha- 
biting the town, and not upon any cor- 
dial terms with each other, were chiefly 
devoted to commercial pursuits. The 
Clergy, liberally educated, and therefore 
capable of appreciating Dr. Aikin’s ac- 
quirements, formed the most agreeable 
part of his society, and the principal ac- 
quaintances that he here made were 
among them. For some time circum- 
stances went on favourably ; he enjoyed 
the moderate emoluments of his profes- 
sion without rivalry; he instituted a 
literary society ; and in his library, and 
in the bosom of his family, he sought 
and found those gratifications the dearest 
to his heart. 

The time for trying the spirits of men 
was, however, drawing near. The Dis- 
senters, having been repulsed in a former 
endeavour to obtain from the legislature 
the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, mustered all their strength for a 
new attempt, vainly trusting, that their 
acknowledged great inferiority in num- 
bers, wealth, and influence, might be 
supplied by strength of argument, and 
by an appeal to the equity of their coun- 
trymen. Dr. Aikin, although not agree- 
ing in religious opinions with any class 
of dissenters, felt strongly the hardship 
of excluding from civil duties and offices 
all those who were not members of the 
Church of England. Too honest ever 
to disguise his real sentiments, although 
sincerely regretting and reprobating the 
intemperance of each party, he published 
two pamphlets on the occasion; the 
one, “ The Spirit of the Church and of 
the Constitution compared ;’’ the other, 
** An Address to the Dissidents of Eng- 
land on their late Defeat.” 

Immediately on the heels of the Test 
Act controversy, and while the feelings 
of the nation were yet agitated by that 
event, occurred the French Revolation, 
which for a time opened an impassable 
gulph of separation between parties al- 
ready exasperated. The declaration 
made by the National Assembly in favour 
of the perfect equality of civil rights 
among the members of every political 
community, naturally conciliated the 
good will of those who had been con- 
tending without success for this very 
object, while the merciless and undis- 
tinguishing confiscation of church pro- 
perty, and the atrocious massacre of 
the priests which soon followed, gave 
the alarm, as might well be expected, to 
the English clergy, and very naturally 
induced them to attribute similar inten- 
tions of violence and injustice to their 
political adversaries. Dr. Aikin had de- 
cidedly taken his party first as a dis- 
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senter, and subsequently as a friend to 
the French revolution on its first break- 
ing out; and although he never be- 
longe:l to a political club (not choosing 
to submit his own reason and sense of 
equity to be overborne by the clamour 
and violence of party credulity and party 
injustice), was yet made to suffer severely 
for his political principles. Dr. Girdle- 
stone was encouraged to settle at Yar- 
mouth, and Dr. Aikin escaped from the 
impending bitterness of a personal con- 
troversy, by removing to London in 
March 1792. 

During his residence at Yarmouth, 
Dr. Aikin published (besides the pam- 
phlets already mentioned) an excellent 
system of English geography, called 
* England Delineated,” which has passed 
through several editions; a volume of 
** Poems ;” and a “‘ View of the Character 
and Public Services of J. Howard, esq.” 
No person was perhaps so well qualified 
to estimate the moral worth and public 
services of this illustrious individual as 
Dr. Aikin, both on account of his sound 
and unprejudiced judgment, and his 
personal intimacy with Mr, Howard; in 
consequence of which, the notes and ob- 
servations collected by Mr. H. during his 
various journies, had always been placed 
in the hands. of Dr. A. for arrangement 
and correction, 

Although the connexions of Dr. A, 
in London by family and acquaintance 
were considerable, yet he never obtained 
much professional employment, being 
little fitted by temper or habit to engage 
in the incessant struggle necessary to 
success ; he therefore the more willingly 
followed the bent of his disposition, and 
occupied himself chiefly in literary pur- 
suits. The first work which he published 
after leaving Yarmouth was the two first 
volumes of ** Evenings at Home.” To 
these, though not to the four succeeding 
ones, Mrs. Barbauld contributed several 
pieces ; the third volume appeared in 
1793, the fourth in 1794, and the two 
last in 1795. The work became imme- 
diately very popular, and still continues 
80, offering a copious and varied store 
of amusement and instruction to the 
young, and by its good sense and sound 
morality commanding the approbation 
of parents, To those acquainted with 
its author, it possesses an additional 
interest, as being highly characteristic 
of him, exhibiting not only his various 
acquisitions, but representing his opi- 
nions on a variety of topics. 

The most important and interesting 
work, however, of which Dr. Aikin was 
the author, is his ‘ Letters from a Father 
to a Son on various topics relative to 
literature and the conduct of life.” The 

first 
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first volume was published in 1793, the 
second was written in 1798 and 1799. 
The subjects embraced by these Letters 
are very numerous, critical, and scientific; 
and discussing some of the most import- 
ant questions of morals and of general 
politics. The candid, equitable, and in- 
dependent spirit which pervades the 
whole, renders them extremely valuable, 
not only as materials for thought and 
rules of moral conduct, but as examples 
of the temper with which subjects of 
such high importance ought to be 
ed. 
"' 1796 he accepted an offer made to 
him by Mr. Phillips of undertaking the 
editorship of a periodical work at that 
time projected by him. This work, the 
Monthly Magazine, was accordingly su- 
perintended by Dr. Aikin from its com- 
mencement ; and the numerous papers 
furnished by the Editor and bis friends, 
as well as the general spirit in which 
the Magazine was conducted, contri- 
buted greatly to establish it in the pub- 
lic favour. The connexion of Dr. A. 
with this work was in May 1806 abruptly 
and unceremoniously dissolved by the 
proprietor, from dissatisfaction with an 
award in a dispute in which be was one 
of the parties and Dr. Aikin one of the 
bitrators. 
"le he same year in which the Monthly 
Magazine was commenced, Dr. Aikin, 
in conjunction with his dear friend Dr. 
Enfield, agreed with Messrs. Kearsley 
and Hamilton to undertake a general 
Biographical Dictionary, to be com- 
prized in about ten quarto volumes, He 
did not engage rashly in so serious an 
occupation. From his long unreserved 
intimacy with Dr. Enfield, he felt assured 
that he possessed a coadjutor of similar 
views with himself, and of indefatigable 
industry ; and he anticipated great 
satisfaction in the execution of the 
work. His own health, however, began 
to be impaired in 1797 by residence in 
London, and his indisposition rapidly 
increasing, and assuming a very serious 
aspect, obliged bim in the ensuing year 
to quit the Metropolis. He retired for 
some months to Dorking in Surrey, and 
in the pure air of that delightful valley, 
aided by gentle horse-exercise, and an 
unusually fine summer, made some pro- 
gress towards recovery. In the winter 
he took a house at Stuke Newington, in 
which henceforth he continued to reside. 
In the mean time he had lost by death 
his friend and coadjutur in his great 
work, the first volume of which was 
published in the spring of 1799. Some 
time elapsed before a successor to Dr. 
Enfield could be found, and then com- 
mercial difficulties on the part of the 
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bookseller interposed, materially fmped- 

ing the success of the work by fetardi 
its regular progress, so that the 10th and 
last volume was not published till 1815. 
It is not necessary farther to’ detail 
the literary occupations in whicl’ Dr. 
Aikin was engaged during his residence 
at Stoke Newington. While the infirm- 
ities of age pressed only with a’ light 
hand, the greater part of every day was 
devoted to writing or reading. Painful 
and trying was the period when the de- 
cay of the mind, in consequence of a 
paralytic attack, began to precede that 
of the bodily frame, when the memory 
became less and less capable of reealling 
the past, and the intellect of receivivg 
the impress of the present: one ray, 
however, still enlightened the gloom, 
and when all besides was dark, conjngal 
love still connected him with the ex- 
ternal world. He died Dec. 7, 1822, 
having nearly completed his 75th year. 
Dr. Aikin was endowed by nature 
with a good constitution ; and this ori- 
gival advantage he was always careful 
to preserve by strict temperance and 
abundant exercise: to this was united 
an intellect of great activity in acquiring, 
and faeility in communicating ideas ; 
and a temper calm, well-regulated, and 
cheerful, though far from sanguine. 
Hence he possessed, in a very eminent 
degree, the inestimable blessing of a 
sound mind in a sound body. The ab- 
stractions of mathematical investigation 
and the minute dissection of almost 
evanescent ideas, which characterizes 
the metaphysician, either were not 
adapted to his faculties, or did not agree 
with his taste, which was strongly at- 
tracted to the useful in morals, in poli- 
tics, and in the general conduct of life, 
and to the agreeable, the harmonious, 
and the elegant in objects of amuse- 
ment. Hence his stores of knowledge 
were all produceable in the intercourse 
of society, and this gave him a wide 
range of subjects for conversation. These 
were communicated in simple and easy 
though flowing language, and regulated 
by a goodness of temper, a decorum anil 
practical politeness not often equalled, 
never excelled. The ruling principle of 
his conduct in great as in small affairs 
was equity, that equity which is best 
expressed by the Christian maxim of 
doing to others as we would wish others 
to do tous. Kind, generous, compas- 
sionate, to all with whom he was con- 
nected either by ties of kindred or ac- 
quaintance, or in the exercise of his 
profession, he had no personal enemies, 
and the love and attachment of his 
friends was in proportion to their inti- 
macy with him; for there was nothing 
in 
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in his moral character (using the ex- 
pression in its widest extent) which re- 
quired to be managed, to be kept out 
of view, to be glossed over. 
Fare thee well, revered and beloved, 
till we meet in the eternal world! . 
A. A. 


Cuarvtes Gorvon Gray, Eso. 

Dec. 19. At Stratton House, near 
Chileompton, Somerset, aged 63, Charles 
Gordon Gray, Esq. a Vice President of 
the Bath and West of England Agricul- 
tural Society, to which Society his scien- 
tific knowledge of stock, and of hus- 
bandry in general, is well known. He 
has left a widow and a family of children, 

He was of the Grays of Sutherland- 
shire. His grandfather, Mr. HughGray, 
of Helmsdale in that county, was a gen- 
tleman farmer, well skilled in farming 
and farming-stock, whose eldest son, 
Robert G. went out an adventurer to 
Jamaica, and became a respectable and 
successful planter, was particularly fa- 
mous for his skill of cattle, and for 
having the best pen of them in that 
Island; so that their skill in farming- 
stock and husbandry might be said to 
be hereditary in the family. He was 


very much esteemed in Jamaica, and 
was father of the deceased. 
All the Grays of Sutherland were de- 


scended from a son of Lord Gray, who 
having killed the constable of Dundee, 
in revenge for an injury done to his 
father, fled there and concealed himself. 
They spread into many branches, ob- 
tained large possessions, and were, for 
the space of about 200 years, among the 
most respectable families in that county. 
Of late only they have become nearly 
extinct, except in the female descend- 
ants. William Gray, Esq. late Provost 
Marshal, was a native of this county. 
He has left a large family of sons and 
daughters, none of whom are ever likely 
to reside in Sutherlandsbire. 


CHEVALIER DELAMBRE. 


Aug. 18. At Paris, at an advanced 
age, the Chevalier Delambre, Member 
and Perpetual Secretary for the Mathe- 
matical Sciences of the Royal Academy 
in Paris. After devoting a iong life to 
the most useful studies, and the practice 
of the most amiable virtues, the decline 
of his health was hastened by bis intense 
application. During nearly two months, 
his numerous friends, and above all his 
ever attentive and attached wife, a lacy 
distinguished for every female excellence, 
and who for five and twenty years had 
been his constant companion, felt the 
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rack of boding fears, while wishing to 
alleviate his pangs by a cheerful coun- 
tenance. 

His funeral took place on the 2ist of 
August last, and on the arrival of the 
procession at the cemetery of the Pére 
de la Chaise, several orations were pro- 
nounced by Members of the Scientific 
Academies in Paris. 

Mons. Delambre has not only done 
practical astronomy service for the pre- 
sent and future, by freeing it from the 
confined limits of arithmetic, and uniting, 
instead, the various elements which con- 
cur in the result of observation, by the 
laws of their algebraic dependance ; 
thus giving to Mayer’s tables a degree of 
perfection before thought ideal ; but he 
has also placed the past history of the 
science in aclear point of view, giving 
to each progressive discovery its due 
praise. In all intercourse with his con- 
temporaries, his pure love of science, 
elevated above any prejudice of party 
or country, bas been evinced in a man- 
ner that will ever reflect splendour on 
his character. This benevolence of mind 
he extended to the most humble stu- 
dents. Tbe language of Mons. Delambre, 
both to his numerous disciples, and in 
general society, was ever that of kind 
encouragement, and obliging instruction 
when required. 


Wituiam Hey, Esg. 

Lately. At Leeds, William Hey, esq. 
He was an early and zealous supporter 
of the Church Missionary Society. His 
earnest desire of the salvation of his 
fellow creatures excited him to gu-ope- 
rate with various societies, which bad for 
their object the civilizing and evange- 
lizing of the heathen, by a more wide 
diffusion of the Gospel; but as a mem~ 
ber of the Church of England, he re- 
garded it as his more immediate duty to 
assist and cherish the Church Missionary 
Association at Leeds. 


LreEUTENANT GrorGE Pace. 

Lieut. G. Pace, of the Royal Navy, 
whose death was noticed in vol. xcu. ii. 
475, was an officer of many years stand- 
ing, and was born in 1767. His father 
was also in the navy, and served in the 
American war, under the command of 
Admiral Lord Shuldham ; during which 
period he was employed in his Lordship’s 
office, in conjunction with the late Right 
Hon. George Rose, and the late Right 
Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. ; and al- 
though the smiles of Fortune did not 
accompany him through life so benefi- 
cently as the fickle goddess did those 
gentlemen, yet be obtained, as a nunard 
or 
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for his meritorious conduct, the rank 
of purser, in which his career was ter- 
tinated by a fit of the gout. In May 
1778, Mr. G. Pace entered the naval 
service, as a volunteer, on board the 
Amphitrite frigate, then employed in 
the North Sea; and in January 1780 
removed into the Ariadne of 28 guns, 
commanded by Captain Squires, on the 
same station. In the following year the 
Astre frigate being about to sail for the 
American and West ludia stations, Mr. 
Pace joined that ship; after which he 
served for a short time in a transport 
employed in the Channel. Peace with 
America baving now taken place, and 
all prospects of advancement in the navy 
being at an end, Mr. Pace quitted the 
service, as did many others, who, like 
himself, were deficient in the necessary 
interest to insure the attainment of pro- 
motion. When the French revolution, 
with all its attendant horrors, took place, 
Mr. Pace again came forward, and served 
in the Shannon frigate with Captain 
(now Admiral) Alexander Fraser, and in 
1797 was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, and to the Racoon sloop of war, 
which vessel was most actively and suc- 
cessfully employed on the Ddwus sta- 
tion, in taking several French privateers 
which infested the English coast, to the 
great annoyance of the trade. 

In covsequence of ill health, brought 
on through over exertion in the active 
discharge of his duty, Lieut, Pace was, in 
3799, compelled to resign his appoint- 
ment, and retired upon half pay. In 
the following year he however so far 
recovered as to sulicit employment, and 
was appointed in April to the Glatton of 
64 guns, employed in the North Sea. 
The severity of the weather off the coast 
of Holland, where, from the activity of 
the enemy, it was necessary to have ships 
constantly employed to watch their mo- 
tions, compelled him, in January 1801, 
to leave that ship. In a few months 
after, he again offered his services, aud 
received an appointment to the Redoubt, 
of 64, and was selected to command a 
tender belonging to that ship, which he 
eontinued to do until the Peace of 
Amiens, On war being again declared, 
Lieutenant Pace was appointed to the 
Prince George, commanded by Captain 
(now Vice Admiral) Sir J. S. Yorke, 
fitting at Portsmouth, when from ill 
health, brought on by a complaint in 
the liver, he was forced to resign his 
situation, and obtained an appointment 
in the sea fencibles at Poole, and subse- 
quently removed from thence to super- 
intend the signal station at Ballard Hill 
on the coast of Dorsetshire, where he 
remained until the whole of those esta- 
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blishments were discontinued. After 
this event, the Board of Admiralty ap- 
pointed Lieutenants to the several tele- 
graphs that communicated between 
London and the out-ports, and Lieute- 
nant Pace was selected to superintend 
the one at the Admiralty office. The 
abolition of the shutter telegraph, in- 
vented by the late Lord George Murray, 
taking place, and the semaphore, as 
improved by the late Rear Admiral 
Sir Home Popham, being substituted, 
Lieut. Pace was continued during the 
time it communicated for trial to Chat- 
ham, and then established to Ports+ 
mouth, until his death, which happened 
through apoplexy, while giving instruc- 
tions to his assistant in working a mes- 
sage, on the Ist October last. 

Jn his profession, Lieut. Pace, by assi- 
duity and attention to bis orders, ob- 
tained the praise and approbation of all 
his commanders ; aud, by granting such 
indulgencies as the naval service per- 
mitted, the good will of those whom he 
was placed over. In private life he was 
much esteemed for his urbanity of man- 
ners, and a disposition to alleviate the 
distress of his fellow creatures, as far as 
his means admitted. As a social com- 
panion, be was lively and entertaining, 
and much esteemed among his friends, 

His remains were deposited in the 
chureb-yard of St. George’s, Southwark, 
followed by some of his brother officers 
and acquaintances, who had enjoyed his 
society for many years. He has left 
widow to lament his death. N. 1. 


Samuet Nasu, Eso. 

Jan. 13. In Skinner-street, Bishops- 
gate Without, aged 64, Samuel Nash, 
esq. Senior Warden of the Company of 
Stationers, one of the Founders and 
Managing Directors of the Eagle In- 
surance Office, and 22 years a Repre- 
sentative in Common Council for the 
Ward of Bishopsgate. In his domestic 
circle, and among his numerous private 
friends, he was much respected; and 
his various public occupations were dis- 
charged with great zeal and the strictest 
integrity. Though long suffering under 
a severe illness, which had deprived him 
of the use of his right arm, be acquired 
the habit of writing with his left hand; 
and he was conscientiously attentive to 
his various official duties till nearly the 
day of his dissolution. 


Mr. ArcHiIBALD HevurTLey, 
Dec.29, At Worksop, co. Nottingham, 
Mr. Archibald Heurtley. After a series 
of sufferings seldom experienced, be was 
confined to his bed and room for near 
seven years, experiencing the ating 
‘ t 
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ting attention of an affectionate wife, 
who was his only nurse, and who, with 
her two children, are left to deplore their 
loss. He had formerly commanded ves- 
sels in the West India, Surinam, and 
St. Domingo trades; and, like British 
seamen of our day, possessed nautical 
abilities and an energy so often acknow- 
ledged as their due. Appointed as Agent 
for Lioyd’s at Portsmouth, it gave a full 
opportunity, during the latter part of 
the war, for his activity and diligence 
in his duty; and the Port Admiral re- 
garded him, and sent for him frequently 
to converse, after the exertions of the 
day were over, 

nfortunately for him and his family, 
an occurrence took place that served to 
display his abilities for, and his attach- 
ment to, his duty ; as well as the willing- 
ness of the Admiral and the Officers of 
the yard to render him the most prompt 
assistance. A ship bound to the Cape 
of Good Hope, with a very valuable 
cargo on board, worth perhaps forty 
thousand pounds, foundered at her an- 
chors at St. Helen’s. After unparalleled 
exertions of a fortnight, he raised her, 
but it was to sink himself into the grave. 
The property, for the benefit of the 
underwriters, was saved, but to his fa- 
mily he is lost! A cold caught by these 
exertions, after the lengthened period 
alluded to, overcame his excellent con- 
stitution, and, in the prime of life, be 
was taken from that active, energetic 
application, which ultimately must have 
placed him in a respectable situation in 
life. It may be added, by way of remark, 
that, next to British Consuls in foreign 
ports, the Agents for Lloyds, if of a cha- 
racter sufficient to support their station, 
add greatly to the advantages of this 
maritime and commercial country, and 
prove highly advantageous to the mer- 
chant, the ship-owner, and the under- 
writer. 

Mas. WESLEY. 

Dec. 28. In Nottingbam-street, Mary- 
le-bone, in ber 97th year, Sarah, relict 
of the Rev. Charles Wesley, M.A. cele- 
brated for his sacred poetry, author of 
the well-known hymn, “ Jesus, lover of 
my soul,” and brother to the late Rev. 
Jobn Wesley, M. A. She was the daugh- 
ter of Marmaduke Gwynne, Esq. of 
Garth, Brecknockshire; and was mar- 
ried, April 9, 1749, to the Rev, C. Wes- 
ley, with whom she lived in the most 
agreeable manner till her husband's 
death, March 29, 1788. One of her bro- 
thers, the late Roderick Gwynne, esq. 
was Governor of Tubago. She was a 
woman of good sense, piety, and agree- 
able accomplishments ; and devoted her 





youth to God, when surroundéd by 
worldly attractions ; and his providence 
and grace were ber support and consola- 
tion to extreme old age. 

—@— 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

June 24. Of an apoplectic fit, aged 
56, the Rev. Wicholas Wadé, A.M. Setiior 
Chaplain at Bombay Presidency. Mr. 
Wade was in his place in the church on 
Sunday morning; in the afternoon, he 
attended at the burial-ground in the per- 
formance of his duty; in the evening, 
dined with his family, and retired to 
bed at his usual hour of nine: on Mon- 
day morning, at half-past six, he wasa 
corpse! Mr. Wade's remains were in- 
terred in the chancel of St. Thomas's 
Church, of which he had been a Chap- 
lain nearly 31 years, attended by a nu- 
merous and respectable concourse of 
sorrowing friends. 

4ug.2. At Madras, of the spasmodic 
cholera, aged 27, Rev. 7°. Nicholson, of 
the London Missionary Society. After 
suffering acutely for six hours, he sank 
beneath the stroke, anticipating his re- 
ward. A widow and two infant children 
survive to deplore their loss. 

Dec. 15. At Clifton, Rev. J. Olive, 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Bristol, who, finding 
himself unequal to the high duties of 
his sacred profession, resigned the living 
some months since, and was succeeded 
by Rev. Mr. Bullock. Mr. O!ive was 
presented to this living in 1814, by the 
Corporation of Bristol. He was a man 
of the most engaging manners, and his 
death will be long regretted by his friends. 

Jan. 4. In Bath, in his 72d year, 
Rev. Samuel Smith, upwards of 45 years 
Rector of Hardenhuish, and 40 years 
Rector of Stanton St. Quintin, Wilts; 
being presented to the living of Harden- 
huish in 1777 by Joseph Colborne, esq. 
and to that of Stanton St. Quintin in 
1780, by the Earl of Radnor. He was 
an old inhabitant of Bath, and universally 
esteemed for his suavity of manners, 
and kindness to the poor. 

Jan.9. The Rev. William Morgan, 
upwards of 40 years Rector of Lianwe- 
narth, co. Monmouth, being presented 
in 1780 by the Earl of Abergavenny. 

Lately. tn Russell place, Fitzroy- 
square, the Rev. Edward Balme, M A. 
F.R.S, and F.S. A. and formerly Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees of A. B. 1775, and 
M. A. 1778. His valuable and extensive 
library will shortly be sold by auction by 
Mr. Evans. 

In Devonshire-buildings, Bath, aged 
81, Rev. David Jones. 

Aged 82, deeply lamented by his family 

and 
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and parishioners, the Rev. Henry Kne- 
veit, 40 years Vicar of Ladbrouk, co. 
Suffolk, being presented to it in 1782 
by the Bishop of Ely. He was of Caius 
College, Cambridge, where, in 1763, he 
took the degree of A. B. 

In Lincolu’s-inn-fields, aged 27, the 
Rev. J, Temple. 

Rev. Thomas Whitehead, Minister of 
Becconsell Chapel, and Head Master of 
the Free Grammar School at Hutton. 


a 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts Environs. 
Latety. In Charles-street, Berkeley- 


square, the Countess D’Aglie, wife of the 
Count St. Martin D’Agic, Envoy Extraor- 
, 


din and Minister Plenipoteatiary from 
the King of Sardinia. Her ladyship’s re- 
mains were on Dec. 29 removed for inter- 
ment in the family-vault at Aylesford, Kent. 

In Great Portland-street, Archibald Neil- 
son, esq. merchant. 

In Newman-street, Sarah, dau. of Rev. 
Peter Debary, late of Huntsborne Tarrant, 
Hants. 

At Chelsea College, Capt. Roycroft, adju- 
tant of the College, and late of the 17th 
Dragoons. 

In Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, aged 58, William Rawley, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 85, Sarah, widow of 
Mich. Sam. Goodman, esq. of Ely-place. 

In Tunbridge-street, New-road, aged 57, 
Mr. R. C. Andrews, late Artist of Drury- 
lane Theatre. 

Rich. Warry, esq. late of Norfolk-street, 
Strand, attorney-at-law. 

Dec.19. Mary-Anne, wife of T. B. Mel- 
ton, esq. of Bath. 

Dec. 20. At Isli n, d 71, Anne, 
relict of the late Gongs Fillingham, esq. 

Dec. 21. In Gower-street, aged 70, the 
relict of late W. Moore, esq. formerly At- 
torney-general of Barbadoes. 

Dec. 23. At Old Brompton, aged 69, 
William Cowper, esq. 

Dee. 24. Aged 21, Roger, only son of 
James Morris, esq. of Wandsworth. 

Dec. 24. At Kennington, aged 75, Na- 
thaniel Brickwood, esq. He was fur seve- 
ral years a Representative in Common 
Council, and some time Deputy of the 
Ward of Queenhithe. 

Dec. 26. In London, Arabella, wife of 
Richard Cardwell, esq.:of Blackburn, and 
Joungest dau. of late Rich, Sclater, esq. of 

or 


In Southwark, 73, Mr. Jas. South. 
He had resided in High-street 48 years. 

Maria, wife of John Tell, esq. Hackney. 

Dec. 27. At Stockwell, aged 81, Mrs. 
Ruth Warner. 

Dec. 28. In Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury, aged 79, Martin Cole, esq. 

Dec. 29. In Piccadilly, aged 84, Mr. 
Harding. 


Oxsitvary, 


(Jan. 
Aged 73, Thomas West, esq. of Twick- 


enham. 

69, Mr. Wm. Ewings, 46 years 
clerk to Messrs. Goslings pty whey bank- 
ers, of Fleet-street. 

Dec. 30. In Somerset-place, Portman- 
square, Johanna, relict of late Thomas 
Cowper Hincks, esq. 

In Waterloo-place, Countess of Egre- 
mont. 

Dec.31. In Horton-street, Kensington, 

d 41, Mary-Anne, wife of Lieut.-col. 
Thomas Burke, C. B. 

Jan. 1. Aged 64, Sir John Everitt, knt. 
of Sloane-street. In 1800 he served the 
office of High Sheriff of the County of Bed- 
ford; and on the 19th of June, in that year, 
he received the honour of knighthood, on 

resenting an address to the King, on his 
oe escape from being shot by Hatfield 
in Drury-lane Theatre. 

In Sloane-street, Patrick Wilkie, esq. 
late his Majesty's Consul at Carthagena, 
much lamented by his respected widow and 
numerous circle of friends. ‘This highly 
respected gentleman is well known to have 
been of very material service to Lord Nel- 
son, during his Lordship’s command in the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Henry Reynell, formerly of Bristol, 
linen-merchant, and son of late Rev. John 
Reynell, of Thowerton, Devon. 

At Ely-place,. Lambeth, at an advanced 
age, Thomas Harvey, esq. late of the Cus- 
tom-house, London. 

In New Palace-yard, Westminster, the 
relict of late H. Meggs, esq. of Dorsetshire. 
At Clapton, aged 87, Sam. Pett, M.D. 

In Great Prescott-street, aged 25, Mr. 
Francis Murray Maclean. 

Jan. 2. At Blackheath, the widow of 
Dr. Hadden, Rector of Stepney. 

Jan.3. At Blackheath, John Leach, 
esq. many years commander in the Jamaica 
trade. 

In Cirencester-place, aged 74, Anne, re- 
lict of late Wm. Leader, esq. of Wells- 
street, Oxford-street. 

Aged 83, Mr. Brotherson, dentist, of 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. 

Jan. 4. At Hampton, aged 64, the wife 
of John-Clement Ruding, esq. 

In Bryanstone-street, Portman - " 
aged 62, Teresa, wife of Robert Selby; esq. 
and sister to the Earl of Shrewsbury. : She 
was married to Robert Selby, esq. Feb. 5; 
1793; by whom she had two sons and one 
daughter. 

Jan. 5. Of lexy, John- d, sou 
of Capt. R. Horry, of t eer tee ete 

Jan. 6. At Camberwell, » Geo. 
Young, esq. formerly of Black 

Aged 27, Caroline, wife of Bonamy Do 
bree, esq. of Clapton. 

Aged 71, Margaret, wife of John Coles, 
esq. of Little Trinity-lane; he died om the 
22d instant, 16 days only after his _ 
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« Aged 81, Mrs. Sarah Compton, of Mid- 
dle-street, Cloth-fair. 
Jan.8.- In. Newman-street, aged 78, 


y » P. Huitson, esq. 


63, Rich. Smith, esq. of Northend, 
pn arene ‘i 

Jai. 12. At Great Surrey-street, Anne, 
relict of Timothy Davis, esq. 

Jan:i3. At Hadley, aged 31, Henry 
Sampson Quilter, esq. 

Jan. 14. John William White, esq. of 
George-street, Mansion-house, and Clap- 
ham-rise. 

Jan. 15. At Brompton, 70, Mrs. Lewis. 

Aged 80, Mary, sister of Mr. Pryce, of 
East-place, Lambeth. 

Jan. 16. In Hill-street, Maria Isabella, 
wife of James Mann, esq. 

Jan. 26. Frances, wife of the Rev. Rob. 
Watts, Librarian of Sion College. 

Jan. 27. In Bedford-row, in his 86th 
year, Charles Hutton, LL.D. F.R.S. To 
this venerable character, who will be remem- 
bered with gratitude as long as useful 
science is duly appreciated, we shall pay due 
respect in our next. 

Camaripcesuire.— Jan. 9. At Bourn 
hall, the infant son of the Earl and Countess 
de la Warr. 

Devonsnire.—Jan. 3. At Crediton, aged 
82, Elizabeth, mother of the Rev. R. Bed- 
ford, Precentor of Bristol Cathedral, and 
Vicar of Rathford and Bathampton. 

Jan. 7. At Dawlish, aged 79, the relict 
of Sir Rob. Carr, bart. of Hampton. 

Dorsetsume.— Dec. 23. At Langton, 
aged 78, George Snow, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Weymouth, aged 74, Nicho- 
las Fenwick, esq. of Lemington. 

Duruam.—Jan. 4 Aged 15, Henry, 
fifth son of Bryan Abs, esq. of Cleadon- 
house. 

Essex.— Dec. 27. At Great Bromley, 
Letitia, wife of R. Mangles, esq. of Sun- 
ning-hill. 

12. At Stratford-grove, aged 86, 
Mrs. Vickery. 

Guoucestersuire. — In Park-row, Bris- 
tol, the relict of William Pine, esq. original 
printer of the Bristol Gazette. 

At Kemmerton, near Tewkesbury, Mrs. 
Ethersey, sister of Rev. D. C. Parry. 

Dec. 21. 56, Mr. Robert Naylor, 
of the ical Academy, College Green, 
Bristol, and formerly of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. He was son of _ Sutengnes 

lor, for many years Head-master o 
Kins College, Canterbury. 
voJan, 2. In Easton-road, Bristol, aged 67, 
Mr. John Moore, sen. a highly respectable 
member of the Society of Friends. 

At Ashton-court, aged 83, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of late M. Howell, esq. formerly an Al- 


derman of Laugherne. 
Jan. 4, At the Rectory, Whitti ’ 
Amne, dau. of late Geo. Hicks, esq. M.D. 





Jan. 9. In the Mall, Clifton, Mr. Bur- 
roughs, an apothecary in very extensive 
practice. He has left » widow and large fa- 
mily to bewail their loss. 

Hampsuire. —At Bittern manor-house 
(formerly the Clausentium of the Romans), 
Mr. Stewart Hall. He was ever kind to the 
poor; the loss will therefore be long felt. 

Dec. 29. In consequence of his horse 
falling upon him, Mr. Richard West, of 
Boarhunt farm near Fareham. He was for- 
merly master of Fisherton Academy, near Sa- 
lisbury. 

Jan. 6. In Kingsgate-street, near Win- 
chester, aged 78, Mrs. Sarah Lipscomb, in 
whom many of the poor of the neighbour- 
hood have lost a valued friend, 

Jan. 8. In his 37th year, Serjeant-major 
Thompson, of Lord George Lennox’s troop 
of 9th Lancers; a man highly respected in 
his situation, and to whom his Lordship 
paid the most benevolent attention and kind- 
ness during his long illness. 

Jan. 15. At Southampton, aged 72, Ri- 
chard Merricks, esq. of Runckton House, 
near Chichester. 

Kent.—Lately. At Bromley, Jos. Hen- 
derson, esq. of Great St. Helen’s. 

At Sittingbourne, aged 82, Mrs. Mary 
Beckett ; aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth Wood; 
aged 91, Mrs. Susannah Giles; and, aged 
82, Mr. William Skinner. The united ages 
of these four persons amount to 341. 

Jan. 7. At Hunton, aged 17, the eldest 
dau. of Rev. Robert Moore, Prebendary of 
Canterbury. 

Lancasnint —Dec. 19. Aged 19 months, 
Octavia Arabella, dau. of James A. Hodson, 
esq. M.P.; and on Jan. 8, at Wigan, 10 
days after giving birth to a daughter, in her 
34th year, Sarah, wife of the above Mr. 
Hodson. 

Dec. 23. At Manchester, Wm. Myers, 
esq. head distributor of stamps for the 
cashire district. 

Dec. 29. Aged 69, Mr. Edward Duck- 
worth, of the firm of Duckworth, Clayton, 
and Thwaites, of the Eaman brewery, Black- 
bura. 

Jan.7. At Hale Hall, near Warri 
Anne, wife of J. Blackburne, esq. M. P. 
dau. of Samuel Rodbard, esq. of Shepton 
Mallet, co. Somerset. She was married ou the 
19th April 1781, at pay wih wg c 1, 
Bath, to Mr. Blackburne, by whom she 
issue, two sons and two daughters. 

LincotnsHirE.— Jan. 7. At Markes 
Deeping, aged 67, Mr. Henry Hardy. 

OTTINGHAMSHIRE.—Jan. 3. Aged 7}, 
Mr. James Taylor, of East Retford. 
Oxrorpsnire.—Jan. 3, At Henley-on- 
» Mrs. Lawrence. 

Suropsuine.—Aged 70, Charles » 
esq. of Shrewsbury. _ 

Somersetsuire.— Dec. 16. At Bath, 

d 79, Anne-Henrietta, widow of Charles 

‘enruddocke, esq. M. P. x 

lan. 
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Jen. 1. At Barrow Court, Ftancts-James, 
fifth son of Rey. C. Gore, and ‘nephew of 
Wm. Gore Lanzton, esq. Colonel of the 
Oxford County Militia. 

Jan.13. In Great Pulteney-street, Bath, 
Col. John Glover. 

Srarronpsuire.—Aged 68, the widow of 
late Thomas Hi 3 of Li Id. 

Surrey.—At St. Catharine’s, near Guild- 
ford, Lieut. Henry-More Molyneux, R. N. 
son of James-More M. esq. of Losely Park. 

Dec. 14. At Wandsworth, Katharine, 
dau. of John Platt, esq. 

Sussex.—Dec. 23. At Brighton, aged 
76, Mrs. Ingleby Holloway. 

Jan.2. At Hastings, aged 20, T. Earle 


Currie, esq. of Jesus College, Cambridge : 
youngest son of the late Dr. Currie, of Li- 


verpool. 
Diizabeth, wife of Geo. Wilmot, esq. of 
reham. 


Jan. 3. At Brighton, in his 6sth year, 
Dr. Harness, M.D. F.L.S. and late Medical 
Commissioner of the Transport Board. 

At Brighton, Jane, wife of John Pedder, 
esq: 

Sins 4. At Brighton, Elizabeth Susanna, 
eldest dau. of P. Vere, esq. of Grosvenor- 
place. 
Jan. 6. At Lewes, aged 58, Mr. William 
Marten, one of the Society of Friends, and 
well known in Sussex and the neighbouring 
counties asa man of eminent piety and the 
most diffusive benevolence. 

Jan. 7. At Hastings, after a long and 

inful illness, the relict of late Sir James 

usgrave, bart. of Barnsley, co. Gloucester. 

Waarwicxsuirs.—At Wellesbourne, aged 
69, Bernard Dewes, esq. late Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions, and one of the oldest 
Magistrates in that county. 

Jan.2. Aged 53, George Freer, esq. 
éenior Surgeon of the General Hospital, 
Birmingham, and author of ‘« Observations 
on Aneurism, and some Diseases of the 
“Arterial System,” 4to. 1807. 

At Leamington, Arthur William Gregory, 

. of Veranda, near Swansea. 
ILTSHIRE.—At Bemerton, the widow 
of late Rev. BE. Fleet, Rector of Monkton, 
Dorset. 

Jan. 2. In thé Close, Salisbury, Capt. 
J. Young, much beloved and respected by 
all who knew hin. 

Jan. 4. At Honeybottom, in the parish 
of Chute, aged 92, Mr. Alexander Smart. 
He enjoyed a good state of health until the 
‘last three weeks of his life. He was greatly 
esteemed through his long life for sobriety, 
honesty, and integrity. 

Yorxsuine.— Dec. 12. At Halifax, aged 
91, the widow of the late Christo 
Wetherherd, esq. of Halifax, merchant. 

Dec. 31. At the Vicarage House, Bran- 
tingham (where he had gone for the reco- 

of his health), aged 23, Robt. White, 
M. D. of Hull, a young physician of much 


. Oprtvary. 


dit. 
promise; who to vonsiderible talonté in 
the line of his profession, added extensive 
lite and scientific research, together 
with the probity and honour of a Christian. 

Jan.2. At Firbeck Hall, aged 71, Mrs. 
Gally Knight. 

Jan. 6. At Beverley, aged 78, Richard 
Fox, esq. He was seized with a fit while 
attending his duties at the Guildhall, as an 
Alderman of that borough, and expired be- 
fore he could be removed from the place. 

Scottanpi—Dec. 18. At his seat, Ran¢ 
nock Barracks, aged 81, Col. Alexander 
Robertson, of Strowan, Chief of the antient 
and numefous clan Robertson. Cul. Ro- 
bertson was the son of Duncan Robertson, 
of Strowan, by the Hon. Mary Nairne, dau. 
of William Lord Nairne, son of John Mar- 
quis of Atholl, and of Lady Amelia Stanley, 
dau. of James, seventh Earl of Derby, K.G, 
beheaded in 1651. 

Wates.—Lately. At Cardiff, aged 47, 
Mr. John Davies, Comptroller uf his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs for that port. 

On his return from Bristol, where he had 
been transacting business, Owen-Philip Luff, 
wool-factor, of Landogo, co. Monmouth, 
greatly respected for his integrity. 

Aged 71, Capt. John Dalton, of Swansea. 

At Neath, aged 62, Capt. T. Waters. 

Irevanp.—Dec. 21. At Rathmines, aged 
75, Mr. John Sharman, of Dawson-street, 
London, an eminent astronomer and geo- 

her. His talents as a composer will be 
admitted by all judges of melody, who re+ 
member that we are indebted to him for the 
sublime music of the 106th Psalm. 

In Stephen-street, Waterford, of a fever 
caught in the —— of his official duty, 
as Physician to the Fever Hospital, John- 
King iin M.D. 

Asroap.—Lately. At Guernsey, R. B. 
Fisher, esq. one of the brothers of: the Bp. 
of Salisbury ; Paymaster of the 1st bat. of 
60th reg. and formerly Steward of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford—He was, 
we believe, the author of the following 
works: ‘A practical Treatise on Copyhold 
Tenure,” 8vo, 1794, 2d edit. 1804; “*A 
Sketch of the City of Lisbon, with Obser- 
vations on the Manners, &c. of the Portu- 
guese,” 12mo, 1811. 

June 14. At Poonah,; Cornet Thos. 
Spencer, 3d reg. Bombay Light Cavalry. 

e was taking his usual evening’s ride it 
health, 29 hours only prior to his decease ; 
several medical men were immediately called, 
but a fall from his horse was so severe, that 
it baffled their efforts, as he neither spoke, 
nor indeed was he sensible from the time i# 
occurred. 

July 22. At Bellary, Madras, Lieut, Jas, 
Allen, of 2d bat. 24th reg. 

July 28. At Baroda, Bombay, Conduc- 
tor W. M. Davis, of the Ordnance depart- 
ment, leaving @ disconsolate widow an 
family, to lament his death. , De 
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Dec, 19. At Nice, aged 7, after a short 
illness, Heary-Leigh, youngest son of John 
Smith, "NLP. of Blenden-ball, Kent, 

Dec. 24. At Thouars in France, occa- 
sioned by a fall from his horse, John Atter- 
sal, esq. late resident at Oxford ; and distin- 


ardent pursuit. of every branch of physical 
aa. t his soundness of thtellect and 
variety of information, by the uniform sua- 
vity and urbanity of his manners, the 

ral benevolence of his disposition, and his 
exemplary practice of every domestic, and 





guished during his stay in that city, by his every Christian virtue. 








—_——— a a 
* BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 25, 1822, to Jan. 21, 1823. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 149] 50 and 60 168 

Males - 851 1677 Males - 771 }isos Sand10 58 | 60and 70 147 

Females - 826 Females- 823 10 and 20 59 | 70 and 80 141 


20 and 80 106 | 80 and 90 62 
80 aud 40 136 | 90 and 100 11 
40 and 50 182 | 100 0 


Whereof have died under two years old 430 


Between 





Salt 6s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





CORN EXCHANGE, January 20, 1823. 

The continued severity of the frost having completely interrupted the navigation of our 
tiver, business is almust suspended in our market, and the factors generally declined exhi- 
biting their samples, from the utter impossibility of working any corn, except in a few 
cases where the vessels lay alongside the wharfs. 

GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending January 18. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
40 10 28 7 17 6 22 11 26 1 30 4 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 20, 35s. to 40s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 22, 31s. 5d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, January 18. 


Kent Bags ..,.......... 21. 2s. to 41. 10s, | Kent Pockets............. @l. 10s. to 41. 15s. 
Sussex Ditto ......... .2l. Os. to 2l. 3s. | Sussex Ditto ...........% 2l. 4s. to 3. Os. 
Essex Ditto............ 2l. 2s. to 3L 3s. | Essex Ditto..........00+ + 2l, 108. to 34 159, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 20. 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 0s.0d. Straw 1/. 18s. 0d. Clover 4/. 0s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 0s. Od. 
Straw 2/.0s.0d. Clover 4l. 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 0s. Straw 11.18s.0d. Clover 4i. Ss. 


SMITHFIELD, January 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8Ibs. 


ee ae er a SP pene sittin Qs, Od. to Os, Od. 
OS Ser ee @s. 4d. to 3s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Jan, 18: 

Veal..... ee eee 8s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. ON eee 363 Calvea 140. 
Park ccccacccesesoncecses Qs. 4d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep .....cceeesseee 4,330 Pigs 120. 


COALS, Jan. 24: Newcastle, 41s. Od. to 50s. Od.—Sunderland, 43s. Od. to 51s. Od 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia 41s, Od, 
SOAP, Yellow 78s. Mottled 86s. Curd 90s—-CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. od. 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasre Cawat Snares and other Properry, in 
Jan. 1823, to the 19th) at the Office of Mr. Scort, 28, New Bridge-street, 
—Grand Trunk Canal, 1999/. 19s. ex Div. 371. 10s. for the Half-year.—Coventry 
Canal, 10702. ex Half-year’s Div. 22/.—Oxford Canal, 7101. to 7401. Div. 32/. per annum. 
—Neath, 400/. Div. 22/. 10/. per annum.——Barnesley, 200/.—Stourbridge, 200.—Swanses, 
1902. Div, 10/.—Peak Forest, 70/. Div. 31—Grand Junction, 2451. ex Half-year’s Div. 52. 
—Monmouthshire Canal, 1691. ex Div. 41. for the Half-year.—Ditto Debentures, bearing 
Interest at 5/. per Cent. par.—Ellesmere, 64/1. ex Div. 3/.—Rochdale, 65/.—Grand Surrey, 
538i. Div. 31.—Regent’s, 47/,—Worcester and Birmingham, 27/. Div. 1/. per annum.— 
Kennet'and Avon, 191. 10s. ex Div. 17s.—Stratford, 17/.—Severn and Wye Railway, 30/. 
ex Div.—Wilts and Berks, 6/.—Portsmouth and Arundel Canal, 35/.—West India Dock, 
186l. ex Half- year’s Div. 5l.—London Dock, 1161. ex Half-year’s Div. 21. 5s.—Globe As- 
suranée, 135i. 10s. ex Half-year's Div. 3/.—Imperial, 981.—County, 42/.—Westminster 
Gas Light Company, 70/.—Provident Institution, 18/. 10s. a 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sr W. CARY, Sraanp. 


From December 27, 1822, to January 26, 1823, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


led bD | 
S. EI : ; ‘Barom. Ww th 
E 3 “collin. pts. ‘ 


Jan.| ° 
| 30, 40/fair 12 | 29 29, 92'cloudy 
» 27 |fair 13 29 67 cloudy 
» 10/fair 14 31 ’ 61 cloudy 
29, 83/fair 15 26 » 30'snow 
» 78\cloudy 16 33 ’ 40\cloudy 
» 75\cloudy 17 33 |: ’ 42\cloudy 
» 75|showery is 32 43 |cloudy 
» 87\cloud 19 24 | 6 ‘cloud 
» 80) lloudy 20 24 i} 75 fair : 
» 76lrain 21 82 » 92 cloudy 
30, 01|cloudy 22 26 » 99) ‘cloudy 
; H » 18icloudy 23 24 » 80 fair 
2 ||, 22/cloudy 24 | 24 | 97 » 84) fair 
| 29, 99/fair 25 | 22 | 96 » 7|cloudy 
» 89\cloudy 26 | 25 | 28 » 85'snow 
> 96 fair 


; | Barom. ‘sa 
ha. pes. Weather. ee 
| 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 30, 1822, to January 28, 1823, both inclusive. 


! 


Ex. Bills, 
10002. 


Long 


Annuities. 


< 
oD 


a 
a) 
& 

3 

o 
a 


4 per Ct. 
Consols 
per Cent. 
Imperial 
8 per Ct 


em 








80 4 98 i 
804793 


(°? 
794 3 lee 4975 

| 

ae 














© & 


CeOnah&® Wwe OS 








79} 80) 92 $973 
— 97% 














79% 379% 4192 21973 $994 zo 
80 799/79 $492 4) 97% 8 99% |2 
79% 80\79 4/92 i973 8}'99¢ | ise 
79% 478% 9492 ti98 7% 994 |20 
79 3179 $92 $98 $994 20 
794804'79§ §—\9s$ 4\99$ '20 
794804)794 4,92 §934 4994 |20 s 
80479%\794 $92 jost #994 |20 $75 . 10 pm. 
80 795/799 492 4\98§ 4994 -————leas |10 12 pm. 
80 794 $92 F984 Po9% |20 § 795 11 13 pm. 
80 799/799 8¢)92 [98s 499 |20 ¢—— 12 15 pm. 
794 41784 4091 197% 4.98% |20 § 14 16 pm. 
54/798 84$\783 4/91 498 7399 |—— 784 . 13 pm. 
78% 4/774 3|90 é\96% 74/984 |20 — (10 12 pm. 
78% 741774 4/90 $1974 6§ 974 |20 $ 14 12 pm. 
oe 778 8763 74/90 ti96¢ 41964 j20 ‘7 |12 15 pm. 
ol. 















































241 [77% 4{763 Pm 4195§ 696 |20 |764 413 15 pm. 
2419\77§ $177 6§90 |96 $964 |20 —'245 |37 pmji4 15 pm. 
*,* South Sea Stock, 894, 894, 89§, 8&3, 884, 88}, 87%. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 




















JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREEB, WESTMINSTER. 





